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Two 485-B.H.P. Fulton-Diesel Engines—Fernandina, Fla., Municipal Plant 


Why Pay $10 for 60c Worth of Energy? 


The efficiency of the conversion of the Heat energy of 
What Happens to the Fuel into Mechanical or Electrical Energy is the 
“Average” Ton of measure of Power Production Economy. 


Coal? The FULTON-DIESEL, adapted to any type of 

service, places in the hands of the Operating Engineer 

860 Lbs. Lost in Firing, an Energy Converter that develops the most Power 
Smoke, Gases, etc. per Dollar. 


1020 Lbs. Lost Converting Installation of a FULTON-DIESEL assures savings 
Heat into Energy. in all items of Power Plant Operation. 4 


' : / 
120 Lbs. Converted into Savings - Fuel 

Seaver. Savings in Labor / 
_- .Savings in Time a 
2000 Savings in Maintenance 


Fulton-Diesels are turning losses into profits in all repre- i * 7) wee 2 
sentative lines of industry. Investigation of your power ce BS 
problems by the Fulton-Diesel Engineering staff will cost 3 - | Say 
you nothing—but a request. Our bulletin tells the story OE, er 
of Fulton-Diesel economy in complete detail. Write for ee 25 
copy—free and postpaid. f + Ro: 


FULTON IRON WORKS CO., ST. LOUIS, U.S.A. / Fd - - Pe StSSe y 
Successful engine builders for over seventy years 23 Pe “s$ae 


BRANCH OFFICES: s é . 
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Findings of Safety 





Conference Receive 


Nation-wide Consideration 


By Herbert Hoover 


EAL progress is being made toward bet- 

ter control of traffic to prevent accidents 

since the recent conference of public 
ficials and voluntary agencies from all parts 
the country upon street and highway safety. 
Legislation to improve safety on the high- 
ivs has been intro- 


examination before the issuance of license to 
the applicant. 

The National Conference on Street and 
Highway Safety* after thorough considera- 
tion of methods for controlling incompetent 
and reckless drivers, was unanimously of the 





opinion that “no un- 

luced into 38 state licensed person 

islatures since For Safer Streets and Highways should be permitted to 
January first. The 


ous classes of leg- 
mn and the num- 
f states in which 





In this statement Secretary Hoover out- 
lines some of the forward steps already 
taken by states and cities to make 
effective the recommendations of the Na- 


operate a motor ve- 
hicle.” It also stated 
emphatically that “the 





tional Conference on Street and Highway department seal divi- 

class has been Safety, held in Washington December 15 sion administering the 
oduced can be and 16. Municipal officials and local civic motor vehicle law 
ne y organizations are cooperating very gen- should have full au- 
was Re SP: fol erally in this nation-wide effort to secure ys ers a ty 
licensing of important practical results from the work thority to refuse an 

II states; of the Conference. operator’s license to 

iving while intoxi- any person and to 





ted, 17; failure to 


after accident, 6; speed, 12; im- 
ling or confiscation of the car as a pen- 
1 violations of the motor vehicle law, 
nd for transporting liquor or other illegal 
compulsory stopping at railroad cross- 
i2 (one legislature is considering a bill 
peal an existing railroad crossing stop 
certification of title, 10; compulsory 
obile insurance or bond, 20. 
adoption of this legislation would in- 
* to 23 the number of states which re- 
hat all drivers of motor vehicles shall 
nsed; fourteen more states would re- 
enses for drivers of vehicles for hire; 
here would remain 11 states without 
‘ license laws of any kind. Twenty- 
would require some sort of 


tates 





suspend or revoke a 
license already issued for any reason deemed 
sufficient.” It also called for determination of 
the applicant’s “physical and mental fitness 
and his knowledge of the laws and * * * * 
an actual demonstration of his ability to op 
erate a motor vehicle.” It recommended that 
the minimum age limit be fixed at sixteen years 
and that “no person who cannot read English 


should be permitted to operate a motor ve- 
hicle.” 


State and Local Conferences 
Another indication of the public attention 
now being given to street and highway safety 
is the inauguration of state and local confer- 
AMERICAN City 


for January, 1925, pages 


*See Tue 
25 to 32, 
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ences and the appointment of state commis- 
sions to consider the problems involved. 

In Massachusetts, Governor Fuller called a 
state-wide conference, which was participated 
in by state officials, mayors, chiefs of police, 
chambers of commerce, motor clubs, the Mass- 
achusetts Safety Council, and other organiza- 
tions. In Michigan, Governor Groesbeck 
organized a similar conference. In Missouri, 
plans are being made for a street and high- 
way conference of city and state officials, a 
large number of private organizations, 
women’s clubs and newspaper editors. These 
conferences have for their avowed purpose 
the application of the findings and conclusions 
of the National Conference tn the states and 
localities concerned. 

In Rhode Island, the State Board of Public 
Roads in its report to the General Assembly 
refers to the work of the National Conference 
and urges the inclusion in legislation of the 
policies recommended dealing with investiga- 
tion of accidents and revocation of licenses as 
punishment for violators. In Oregon, a joint 
resolution introduced in the State Legislature 
would create an official committee to cooperate 
with similar committees in adjoining states 
with a view to developing uniformity of laws 
and regulations, while the Eastern Confer- 
ence of Motor-Vehicle Administrators, con- 
sisting of the commissioners of motor vehicles 
of twelve eastern states and the Canadian 
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provinces of Ontario and Quebec, at its quar 
terly meeting in Harrisburg in Januar) 
adopted a resolution “heartily endorsing th: 
activities of the National Conference on Stree: 
and Highway Safety.” Information fron 
Texas states that a new highway legislatiy: 
code, based on the conclusions and recom 
mendations of the Conference, will be sub 
mitted to the next Legislature. Officials o/ 
Nevada have advised that proposals are be 
ing made for revision of the state automo 
bile license law along similar lines. 

In addition to state activities, movements 
are being started in a large number of cities 
for carrying out the recommendations of the 
Conference for the cooperative organization 
of communities for public safety. While many 
of these cities have had safety programs in 
the past, these are being revised in an effort 
to have them conform to the national program 
as far as local conditions will permit. 

At the present time 12 states have laws 
quiring the certification and registration of 
automobile titles, while similar laws are being 
introduced in the present sessions of the legis 
latures of four others. The Conference desig 
nated this class of legislation as “one of the 
most important and effective means for re 
ducing thefts, and, by virtue of this result 
owing to the relation between the theft and 
accident hazards, also a measure for improv 
ing the present public accident situation.” 


State Paternalism and Municipal Budgets 


PENNY-WISE political gospel that ap- 

pears to regard economy as the virtue 

most to be desired in American public 
life finds striking exemplification in an at- 
tempt now under way in New Jersey to curb 
“municipal extravagance” through paternal- 
istic control by the state. If bills now before 
the Legislature are enacted into law, the pro- 
found wisdom of a state board—endowed, no 
doubt, with ominiscience and omnipresence— 
is to be invoked to inquire into local budgets 
and proposed bond issues for county, munici- 
pal or school purposes and to make reductions 
where appropriations are shown to be “un- 
wise, unnecessary or excessive.” The power 
proposed would be exercised upon petition of 
25 or more taxpayers in any locality; and the 
state board, after a hearing, would issue “an 
order, either affirming the budget or appro- 
priations under review, or decreasing the same 
or any item thereof.” 


This proposed legislation for New Jersey is 


modeled on the so-called Indiana plan, under 
which ten taxpayers in any municipality can 
bring about a review of their local budget }) 
the State Board of Tax Commissioners 
After a hearing this board has authority to 
approve or reduce the tax levy, and its d 
cision in the matter is final. 

At the annual convention of the New Jerse) 
State League of Municipalities, held in New 
ark February 6, a discussion of this proposa! 
was one of the principal items of business 
Secretary Sedley H. Phinney had communi- 
cated some months previously with severa! 
Indiana mayors as to their practical experi 
ence with state -control of local budget: 
Among the replies—all of them unfavorable 
was the following interesting comment by 
Mayor William H. Elmendorf of Evansvil! 

“We have just passed through an experi: 
covering our budget for next year. This has ‘ 
be filed not later than September 15. In preparins 
our budget we have one preliminary meeting 2° 
two council meetings. The newspapers give us 2 
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of space. We invite taxpayers to attend and 
press their views. In addition to this we tele- 
ne the officials of possibly twenty civic organi- 
sions, and at the first meeting we had present 
ht citizens besides the officials. These gentle- 
went over the matter in detail with us and at 
conclusion of the meeting expressed them- 
es as satisfied with the amount asked. They 
ted that, while they sought to hold down taxes, 
. were not in favor of starving a city so that 
ould not keep up with its program of develop- 
nt and growth, the rendering of public ser- 
». the maintaining of our park system and the 
-serving of city property in gen 
That budget was attacked and remonstrance 
s filed by twenty men who represented them- 
ives as taxpayers. We found on investigation 
+ three of the remonstrators lived outside of the 
limits and paid no taxes in the city; five 
‘hers were non-taxpayers. Out of twelve who 
ere taxpayers, three paid on personal property 
nly—on $300, $180, and $150 respectively. The 
re twelve, if they pay their taxes this year, 
ill pay into the treasury $182.97, scarcely enough 
pay the cost of the hearing, for even though the 
ty of Evansville pays nothing for these hearings, 
state of Indiana does, which means that the 
payers of Indiana do. Of the twenty who 
ned, but two of the remonstrating taxpayers 
ppeared at the meeting; a third party, a non-tax- 
ver, who appeared because he had an equity in 
small undivided estate in the city, made the most 


[ believe that the State Tax Board is a useful 
ly in many respects, but I also feel that local 
cials should be permitted to manage local af- 
irs without interference, because they are an- 
swerable to the people; the tax commission is an- 
swerable to the government of the state.” 
(he attitude of the New Jersey mayors and 
ther local officials towards the adoption of 
the “Indiana plan” was made plain by unani- 
ous approval by the Newark convention of a 
resolution opposing the proposed legislation 
r reasons, among others, as follows: 
“Under the admirable requirements of the New 
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Jersey municipal finance laws, generally recog- 
nized as models throughout the United States, 
there is already ample opportunity for the general 
public to influence local budgets through the re- 
quired publication in the newspapers and the 
budget hearings, the public usually not taking the 
trouble to attend these hearings. 

“The proposals of Assembly Bills 155 and 157 
are likely to permit irresponsible individuals to 
make complaints, resulting in intolerable delay in 
the adoption of the necessary financial programs 
and costing the state large sums of money for in- 
vestigators and hearings to travel about the state, 
and learn facts at second-hand that are already 
better known to the local officials, thus resulting 
in — expense to the taxpayers instead of re- 
lief. 

“The proposals are a denial of the 
home rule principle and would remove from local 
elective officials the powers and the responsibility 
for the administration of their duties and place 
them in the hands of a distant board in whose 
appointment political considerations may prevail, 


thereby diffusing power and permitting officials to 
evade responsibility.” 


It is not believed that the threatened legisla- 
tion will be enacted in New Jersey; but the 
very proposal—which is understood to have 
the backing of the Governor—is evidence of 
the need for the most intelligent. efforts of 
municipal officials everywhere, not merely to 
eliminate waste and inefficiency where such 
exist in local government, but to demonstrate 
to the voters and state legislators the ultimate 
economy of liberal expenditures for public im- 
provements under wisely enacted home rule 
legislation. 

The current propaganda on tax “burdens” 
should be countered with a campaign of edu- 
cation as to tax benefits. “Wiser, not smaller, 
municipal expenditures” should be the slogan 
of most of our progressive American cities in 
this twenty-fifth year of the twentieth century. 


The Great To-Do Over Increased Public Expenditures 


Toa is a great to-do over the announce- 
ment of the Census Bureau that between 
1912 and 1922 the public debt, national, state 

| local, increased from $4,850,460,000 to $30,- 
60,000, or nearly seven times. Governmental 
ravagance must stop! Taxes must be reduced! 
let us pause a moment for analysis. The in- 

e of the national debt, from $1,028,564,000 to 
55,886,000, was caused chiefly by war bonds; 
mainder of the growth, if increase in popu- 

and rise in price level are accounted for, 
maller than was to be expected. State debts 

| about $346,000,000 in 1912. The popula- 
creased 11.5 per cent during the next decade, 
equivalent enlargement of debt would have 








brought it nearly to $400,000,000. In 1920 the 
price level was more than double that of 1912, 
but if we assume that the net increase of the debt 
due to higher prices was only 50 per cent, the 
total would have become $600,000,000 in 1922. As 
a matter of fact, it was $935,000,000—a real growth 
of but 55 per cent per capita. Similar analysis of 
local indebtedness shows the real increase per 
capita to have been only 30 per cent. And both 
percentages represent enormous increase in equip- 
ment for productive service, such as roads and 
schools. The real test of public expenditures is 
not simply what we pay in taxes, but what we 
get for what we pay. 


—From The New Republic for February 4, 1925. 





St. Louis and Zoo Construction 
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What the Next Few Years 
Will Bring Forth 


By Henry D. La Cossitt 


Assistant Editor, “St. Louis 
Facts” 


HE St. Louis Zoo, so far 

as construction is con- 

cerned, is ahead of the 
world. This statement is not 
extravagant. It is substanti 
ated by Lorenz Hagenback 
eminent authority on 200s 
who, on a recent visit to the 
St. Louis garden, was much 
impressed by the latest addi- 
tion to it, a magnificent Pri 
mate House. 

It has been the plan of the 
authorities of the St. Louis 
Zoo to build the structures and 
then obtain specimens to fill 
them, rather than to acquire 
immense collections and house 
them in temporary quarters. 
At present there are 64 species 
of animals represented by 23 
specimens, and 132 species of 
birds represented by 
specimens. 

The Primate House, an or 
nate structure of Moorish de 
sign, is part of the immense 
construction program now 
execution. The Bird Cag 
made famous by the Louisiana 
Purchase Exposition, was t! 
first construction and was 
really the nucleus for the mod- 
ern Zoo. The Lion House 
however, was the first of the 
modern buildings to be b 
In this are housed all t 
large felines. Next came th 
construction of the Elephant 
House and then the building 


of the famous Bear Pits 
which have been copied 
throughout the world. The 





EDITORIAL NOTE.—The Amer 
ican City is indebted to Nelson Cun- 
liff, Editor of ‘‘St. Louis Facts,’’ and 
to Charles Trefts, photographer, for 
the front cover view and the other 
photographs here reproduced. Those 
on this page show the Lion House, 
the Seal Pond, and feeding-time in 
the Bird Cage. On the opposite page 
are the portraits of some of the Zoo's 
most distinguished inhabitants. 
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INTERIOR OF NEW MONKEY HOUSE AT THE ST. LOUIS ZOO 


Primate House followed these and was opened 
January 14, 1925. 

The program for the next few years is pre 
tentious, and its consummation will place the 


St. Louis Zoo far ahead of the rest of the 
world. An Aquarium excelling those in New 
York and San Francisco, will -be built. A 


new Lion House (for winter quarters only) 


and Feline Pits will take the place of the pres- 
ent Lion House. The Feline Pits will be pat- 
terned after the Bear Pits and will allow the 
animals the freedom of the open air. A Goat 
Mountain of huge proportions, and a Bird 
House, to be used as winter quarters, will also 
be constructed. 


The modern St. Louis Zoo is but fifteen 
years old. It is managed by a Zoological 


Board of Control, composed of nine mem! 
and a secretary. Five of the members 


city officials and the remaining four usu: 


public-spirited citizens who have fostered 
Z90. 
Working in conjunction with this contr: 


the Zoological Society of St. Louis, an ass 


ciation of 3,300 members. The president 


this organization is George E. Dieckman, w! 
was recently elected president of the Natio 


Zoological Society. 

The Zoo is maintained by a tax of 
fifth mill on the dollar, which brings 
$230,000 per year. This fund makes a 
nite plan of progress possible, as each 
there is a substantial surplus with whic! 
make improvements. 


A Locomotive Engineer Writes on Grade-Crossing Accidents 


To the Editor of THe American City: 

I have just read the comments in your November 
issue on plans for fewer deaths at railroad cross- 
ings. As an engineman of 13 years’ experience, I 
have watched this crossing business from the cab 
of an engine and have also studied it from the 
driving-wheel of my own car. Here are my con- 
clusions : 

First, no one should be allowed to run an auto- 
mobile until he has passed a rigid examination of 
his eyesight and hearing and physical condition. 
Then the applicant for a license should have to 
spend from one to four hours per day under the 
direction of a very competent driver for a. period 
of three months, and also pass written and oral 
examinations on state and local traffic laws and 
regulations. 

With our laws and the rules of our railroads 
requiring a locomotive engineer to have fired for 


three years and then pass a rigid examinatio: 
show familiarity with all modern safety 
ances, should not our laws require a much str 
examination than at present of the driver 
automobiles ? 

In my opinion, no person under the age 


ought to be permitted to drive a car unless ; 


compained by a guardian, except by special 
mit after having successfully passed all of 
above-mentioned examinations. I would 
rather run a locomotive and handle a hu 
freight cars over a track I had never been 
before, than drive an automobile amidst the 
fic conditions caused by the carelessness or i 
ance of the large majority of our car owner 
drivers. 
K. E. RUTLEDGI 
Portland, 


EprroriaL Note.—Tue American Crry is 
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ublish Mr. Rutledge’s letter, not with any idea 
so strict requirements as he advocates for 
mobile licenses will ever be adopted, but with 
conviction, nevertheless, that in many of our 
‘es present requirements in this matter are far 
lax. Indeed, according to a recent statement 
the National Safety Council, fourteen. states 
e no drivers’ license law of any sort, and sev- 
ral others issue licenses without examining appli- 
ts. Terrible as is the toll of accidents by rail- 
roads at grade crossings, the deaths from that 
ase are less than one-seventh as many as from 
.:tomobile accidents on streets and highways— 
d our laws throw much the fewer safeguards 
,round the greater public danger. 
The National Conference on Street and High- 
.\y Safety, held in Washington, December, 1924, 
recognized the need for stricter licensing and im- 
inding laws by adopting the following recom- 
mendations } 


Licensing of Drivers 


No unlicensed person should be permitted to operate a 
otor vehicle. A reasonable length of time after the 
.sage of the law requiring operators to be licensed should 
« granted operators already qualified in which to secure 

uses without examination. The department or division 
,iministering the motor-vehicle law should have full 
thority to refuse am operator’s license to any person 
ind to suspend or revoke a license already issued for 
ar reason deemed sufficient. 


Development of Landing Fields and Airports 
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Before granting an operator’s license, the department 
or division should determine the applicant’s ability to 
operate a motor vehicle safely, by ascertaining his physical 
and mental fitness and his knowledge of the laws, and 
by requiring an actual demonstration of his ability to 
operate a motor vehicle. It is recommended that all states 
designate the minimum age limit, but that no person under 
sixteen years of age. and no person who cannot read 
English, should be permitted to operate, drive or direct 
a motor vehicle. 


Penalties 


Reckless driving and any other flagrant disregard of the 
rights of others j any user of the streets or highways 
should be vigorously and unceasingly prosecuted. There 
should be legislation providing adequate penalties for in- 
fractions of traffic rules, including mandatory suspension 
or revocation of licenses for a specified length of time 
for cumulative evidence of carelessness or irresponsibility, 
for operating a motor vehicle while under the influence of 
intoxicating liquor or drugs, or for other serious offenses 
against the motor-vehicle law, and severe penalties for 
driving during the period of suspension or revocation; 
there should be a sufficient number of organized traffic 
officers to detect and prosecute such infractions; and there 
should be cooperation between states for the enforcement 
of the laws in each state, 

The law with respect to motor vehicles should provide 
that when any motor vehicle is operated with gross neg- 
ligence or recklessness, in violation of the provisions of 
the general motor-vehicle law, resulting in serious injury 
to persons or property, where such violation has been 
established by due process of law, the registration of the 
car should be suspended or revoked and its number plates 
be removed or other means of prohibiting use of the ve- 
hicle instituted for a period depending on the seriousness 
of the offense. 


a Bulletin on Aeronautical Progress, Issued Feb. 12, 1925, by the Transportation and Communication Department 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States 


HE development and extension of aeronautics 
depend upon proper landing facilities, the 
cost of which is an important factor. It is 
therefore essential that this problem receive timely 
and thorough consideration by the various inter- 
ests concerned in any given locality, including 
ommercial organizations, aeronautical enterprises, 
the Post Office authorities (on existing or proposed 
ur mail routes) and the Army and Navy Air Ser- 
vices New the interest of the national defense 
Ss involved). 
lhe approximate number of landing fields or 
airports already established in the United States 
is reported by the Airways Section of the Army 
Air Service to be as follows: 


Army ..cesesuee enue Sasotscedscee 93 
Navy ..«coses one eanalae een Rceve 17 
Air Mail ...saduaaeevehlacewand pn 46 
Municipal §..s'sguevenwewaee erveccesseces 226 
Commercial ..ctdsseneats creannecuhp he 208 
Emergency and unimproved............. 2,618 


addition to these, there are in the United 
s 89 airports provided with seaplane facilities. 
mmercial organizations or concerns consider- 
the establishment of air terminal facilities, or 
desiring to reserve an appropriate tract of ground 


( 


with a view to developing such facilities when the 
need arises, can secure information and assistance 
on application to the Army Air Service, War De- 
partment Washington, D. C. Among the mate- 
rials issued by the Airways Section are the follow- 
ing: 

(a) A map entitled “Landing Facilities and 
Proposed Airway System in the United 
States, 1924” 

(b) A series of bulletins known as the “Route 
Information Series” giving flying direc- 
tions for all the principal routes shown 
on the above-mentioned map 

(c) A series of bulletins known as the “State 
Series,” showing landing facilities in the 
various states and detailed descriptions 
of landing fields where available 

(d) A circular entitled “How An Airport 
Should Be Built” 

(e) A circular entitled “Emergency Landing 
Fields” 

(f) A circular entitled “The Airport” 

(zg) A blue-print entitled “Types of Ideal 
Landing Fields” 

(h) A sample form for report on individual 
landing fields 


Transit Tie-up Laid to a Rat 


‘) the transmission of bubonic plague and his 
a any other accustomed depredations, there 
vas added, on February 2, a unique achieve- 

ment of the rat. By gnawing through the in- 
sulation in a 30,000-kilowatt generator in the main 
Inte: sorough power-house in New York, a rat 
is -eved to have caused what proved to be one 
most complete subway tie-ups in the his- 


tory of the city. According to the New York 
Times, “direct evidence that the gnawing of a 
rodent at the rubber insulating compound cover- 
ing a wire had caused the trouble was unobtain- 
able, as the rat, if existent, would have had 120,- 
000 kilowatts of electricity, the load the station 
was carrying at that time, and would have been 
cremated and then vaporized by the intense heat. 
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The More Economical Design of Brick 
Pavements 
By Willis D. P. Warren 


Holbrook, Warren and Van Praag, Decatur, III. 


T is recognized that the proper design of a 
brick pavement involves many features, and 
also problems which can be finally solved 

only upon the completion of further tests and 
investigations. It is believed, however, that a 
discussion of the essential features will tend 
to clear up a few of the conflicting theories of 
design and, furthermore, that such a discus- 
sion will suggest the adoption of certain modi- 
fications and improvements which will result 
in more economical designs. 

In the differences in design of highway and 
street pavements, it is interesting to note that 
the design of highway pavements has hereto- 
fore been largely influenced by the early de- 
sign of street pavements; whereas the design 
of street pavements is now largely influenced 
by the design of highway pavements. As a 
matter of fact, there are fundamental differ- 
ences in the requirements of brick pavements 
constructed on highways and on city streets. 
The drainage conditions are not the same; 
the subgrade conditions, both before and after 
construction, are different; the widths are 
different, and necessarily the distribution of 
the weight of traffic is different. 

Full recognition of the value of “positive” 
treatment of the subgrade is vitally important, 
and recent tests as well as past experience all 
serve to emphasize this fact. With a subgrade 
maintained at maximum stability through 
proper surface drainage and other necessary 
treatment, the foundation supporting the brick 
wearing surface may be substantially reduced 
in cost. The “flexible” type of foundation, 
composed of gravel, rolled stone, macadam, 
“black base,” or other similar materials, will 
be particularly suitable and economical in 
transmitting loads from the brick wearing sur- 
face to a subgrade of the character contem- 
plated above. On the other hand, where it is 
not possible to so maintain the subgrade at 
its maximum stability at a reasonable cost, as, 
for example, where numerous excavations have 
been or may be made in the roadway under 
the pavement, it will be found that a rein- 
forced concrete foundation will often prove 
the most economical. 

The demonstrated toughness and durability 
of existing brick wearing surfaces is conclu- 





sive evidence that brick of somewhat less depth 
are the most economical to be used under 
present and probable future traffic require 
ments. This is true both on new and on 
resurfacing projects. 


Recent Research Data 

Researches on the structural design of 
highways as conducted by the United States 
Bureau of Public Roads at the Experimenta! 
Farm in Arlington, Va., by the Columbia 
Steel Company, together with others at Pitts- 
burg, Calif., and by the State of Illinois on 
the Bates Experimental Road at Bates, II). 
have developed data of far-reaching impor- 
tance in the field of pavement design and 
construction. In addition to the researches 
and tests conducted by the above-named or- 
ganizations, there have been and are being 
conducted numerous investigations by various 
other agencies, all of them contributing to the 
rapidly growing fund of knowledge concern 
ing the structural features involved in tl 


economical design of highway and street pave- 


ments. These tests and researches relate to 


the subgrade, and the numerous conditions 
and factors affecting its stability; they relate 
to pavement foundations, their strength as 
heams, their ability to withstand impact, and 
the various materials suitable therefor; they 
relate to cushions and fillers; to wearing sur- 
faces of different types; they relate to the 
strength and economy of pavement structures 
as a whole, and yet, with all this vast fund 
of new knowledge from recent experimenta- 
tion, together with the previous information 
in this field, we find that there are problems 
involved in the structural design of pavements 
regarding which there are comparatively little 
definite data. 

Because of this vast and overwhelming fund 
of new data confronting us we have allowed 
ourselves to be confused at times in its appli- 
cation to our present highway and street 
pavement problems. As an example, reference 
is made to a section of brick pavement tested 
on the Bates Road. This particular section 
was known as No. 2, and consisted of 4-inch 
brick with bituminous filler, a 2-inch sand 
cushion, and a 4-inch macadam base. Appar- 














ently, this section was considered an early 
iilure, and yet upon analysis it is found that 
o marginal curbing, thickened edges, gravel 
lioulders, nor any other proper and necessary 
ide support had been provided to prevent 
lateral displacement of the subgrade and the 
superimposed materials. As a very natural 
result, failure was reported, although, as a 
matter of fact, years of practical highway 
construction have demonstrated that such a 
ection, with proper side support, provides a 
pavement of far greater strength than indi- 
cated by these tests. 

\Vhile recognizing the importance of re- 
search data in devel- 
oping modifications 
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place, under present construction methods, the 
subgrade under the edge of a highway pave- 
ment slab is far more likely to be highly 
saturated with moisture at certain seasons of 
the year than the subgrade under the edge 
of a street pavement. And in the second place, 
whereas the subgrade under the edge of a 
highway pavement section may be easily dis- 
placed laterally, when saturated, the subgrade 
under the edge of a street pavement is con- 
fined by a curbing extending both above and 
below the pavement. This curbing, with the 
earth back of it, serves as a buttress to resist 
the tendency of the subgrade to be displaced 
laterally. 





and improvements in 
the design of brick 
pavements, it is also 
very essential to bear 
n mind that the 
characteristics of ex- 
isting brick pave- 
ments of known 
strength and merit 
are the surest guide 
) economy in design, 
ind are not to be ig- 
nored, 

' tures being briefl 
Differences in Design 
of Highway and 


3) economy of 
Street Pavements ‘ . 
In the design of 
brick pavements, both 
for highways and 





Essential Features 


In considering the economical design of 
a brick pavement to meet the rigid re- 
quirements of present and future traffic, 
it is important tha. we apply not only all 
new data which have been made available 
through recent research work, but also 
that we fully recognize and apply those 
principles of pavement design that have 
been demonstrated in actual construction 
during past years. Accordingly, in this 
discussion the author emphasizes certain 
features which are considered to be of 
fundamental importance in the develop- 
ment of an economical design, these fea- 
described as follows: 
(1) recent research data; (2) differences in 
design of highway and street pavements; 
subgrade treatment; the brick roads of 
(4) relation of subgrade and foundation; 
(5) thin brick wearing surface; (6) re- 
surfacing with thin brick. 


The importance of 
this lateral force has 
been referred to but 
little in discussing the 
structural design of a 
brick pavement; 
however, data col- 
lected by the United 
States Department of 
Agriculture concern- 
ing this force are of 
great value, and 
should be more gen- 
erally applied in de- 
signing brick pave- 
ment sections. On 


Florida, as laid on 
“confined sand sub- 
grades,” the report by 
C. A. Hogentogler, 








streets, the peculiar 
ocal subgrade conditions, the prices of mate- 
rials, the weight and character of traffic, and 
the width and location of the proposed pave- 
ient sections, and many other factors, should 
be carefully considered. In this connection, it 
ay be assumed that there will be few if any 
excavations in the subgrade of a highway 
pavement, whereas in the subgrade of a city 
pavement such excavations may cover 5 to 15 
per cent of the subgrade area, thus requiring 
‘ery different subgrade and foundation pro- 
visions. Theoretically, sewer, water-main, 
ud other trenches can be thoroughly com- 
yacted before the construction of a pavement 
undation; however, safe foundation design 
‘eguires some provision for such street condi- 
‘ons other than would be provided for a high- 
pavement foundation. 

_ ‘sain, the edge of a highway pavement 
should be designed to support and distribute 
‘he weight of traffic under conditions far 
© severe than those imposed upon the out- 

edge of a street pavement. In the first 


Side 


Highway Engineer of 
the United States Bureau of Public Roads, 
states that “inadequate side support was the 
cause of major defects.” The effect of the 
lateral force tending to displace the subgrade 
and also to displace certain types of founda- 
tions was very clearly demonstrated on the 
Bates Road. A view of Section 7 of the 
Bates Road, as shown in Bulletin Number 4, 
June 17, 1922, very clearly indicates a lateral 
displacement of the foundation, and the posi- 
tive need of side support. Again, it may be 
observed that the earth or gravel shoulders 
along a highway pavement are often rutted 
and consequently disposed to collect water, 
and particularly is this water liable to pass un- 
der the edge of a highway pavement, whereas, 
it would not so readily collect under the edge 
of a street pavement, constructed and used as 
it is, under altogether different conditions. 


Economy of Subgrade Treatment 
Considering the magnitude of our highway 
and street construction program, and the vast 
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sums of money to be spent in construction and 
maintenance, it may be safely stated that the 
greatest field for economy lies in the develop 
ment of a subgrade which will maintain its 
maximum stability throughout all seasons of 
the year. 

In the design of a brick pavement, there are 
two schools of thought: one holding to the 
theory that most subgrades are treacherous, 
and therefore should be covered over with a 
foundation of sufficient thickness and strength 
to properly support the wearing surface and 
to receive and distribute the weight and impact 
of traffic; the other holding to the theory that 
the pavement proper is essentially a wearing 
surface or plate, that the subgrade should 
maintain contact with this wearing surface, 
and that the subgrade should receive and 
distribute the weight and impact of traffic as 
transmitted to it through the wearing surface. 
In this connection it may be observed that good 
practice in both highway and street construc- 
tion requires the removal of surface water 
by a system of open ditches, by tile drains, or 
by other proper means. Also good practice 
requires the exclusion of water from the sub- 
grade structure, and the removal and treat- 
ment of “soft” or “spongy” places in the sub- 
grade. While it is true that ample provision 
is in general made for the removal of surface 
water, it is also true that underdrainage is 
too frequently entirely neglected or but par- 
tially accomplished. . 

In discussing subgrade treatment, it is fully 
recognized that a stable subsoil affords a 
greater measure of support to the wearing 
plate, or to the pavement proper, than an un- 
stable one. It is readily apparent that well- 
drained subgrades make possible the more eco- 
nomical construction of artificial foundations, 
and also permit a choice of foundations from 
a greater variety of materials. 

If a road is to be built in a location where 
poor subgrade materials exist, will it be more 
economical to treat and improve the bearing 
value of the subgrade materials, or will it be 
more economical to design a pavement founda- 
tion of sufficient thickness and strength to 
safely distribute the weight of traffic over the 
poor subgrade? From tests by the United 
States Bureau of Public Roads, it would seem 
that it is possible to create over a bad subgrade 
a layer which has high bearing value, low 
moisture absorption, and low volumetric 
change, by the expedient of mixing and har- 
rowing into the soil admixtures such as lime, 
portland cement, or sand, or by the use of a 
porous, granular layer. Under just what con- 
ditions it is economical to use such a layer, 
created either by admixing with the subgrade 





or by placing on top of the subgrade, is yet 
to be demonstrated. 

Very interesting and valuable tests have 
been made as to the effect of impervious cut 
off walls built along the sides of the pave- 
ment, in order to reduce the moisture content. 
Apparently, tile drains and open ditches serve 
to remove free water, although tests indicate 
that they do not entirely remove capillary 
water. The reported tests indicate that imper- 
vious cut-off walls built along the sides do 
not serve particularly well to reduce the mois 
ture content under the slabs. Under these con- 
ditions, assuming the removal of free water, 
and the presence of a high per cent of capil- 
lary moisture in the subgrade materials, will 
it be more economical to reduce the per cent 
of this capillary moisture in the subgrade by 
constructing deeper side drains; by building 
impervious cut-off walls; by mixing and har 
rowing into the soil admixtures such as lime, 
portland cement, sand, etc.; or, on the other 
hand, will it be more economical to construct 
a foundation of sufficient strength to overcome 
such subgrade defects? 

Connected, of course, with all these ques- 
tions is the relation of the subgrade to the 
slab, investigations concerning which have 
been carried on at Pittsburg, Bates, Arlington, 
and elsewhere. The report of the National 
Research Council under date of May, 1923, 
contains the following interesting statement : 
“If it is true that a soil of low moisture 
content offers better support than one of higher 
per cent of moisture, methods must first be 
evolved by which moisture content can be 
stabilized. After these methods have been 
perfected, their cost must be compared with 
that of additional thickness of the road neces- 
sary to overcome the faults of the subgrade 
without treatment, to determine whether, 
economically, it is advisable to treat the sub 
grade or increase the strength of the slab.” 

Again referring to examples of successful 
construction as demonstrated in the past, it 
may be of interest to recall the fundamental! 
principle of road construction as MacAdam 
one of our early road builders, stated it: 
“That it is the native soil which really supports 
the weight of traffic; that while it is preserved 
in a dry state, it will carry any weight with 
out sinking, and that it does in fact carry the 
road and carriages also; that this native soi! 
must be previously made quite dry and a cov- 
ering impenetrable to rain must then be placed 
over it in that dry state; that the thickness 
of the road should only be regulated by the 
quantity of material necessary to form suc! 
impervious covering and never by any refe: 
ence to its own power of carrying weight.” 
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Careful analysis will demonstrate that his 
eory was, and is, sound, although under 
esent-day traffic conditions it will probably 
necessary to take additional precautions 
preserve the subgrade in the desired dry 
tate. 
\Vhile it is fully recognized that peculiar 
cal conditions will greatly affect the design 
i a brick pavement structure, in general it 
ill be found that economical construction 
in be accomplished only when full realiza- 
on is had that the function of the subgrade 
. to carry the weight and impact of traffic, 
s imparted to it through the superimposed 
earing surface; and particularly is this true 
highway construction. It is proposed in 
following discussion to further emphasize 
the fact that it is both entirely feasible and 
economical to design a brick pavement foun- 
dation on the basis of this theory. 


Relation of Subgrade and Foundation 


Present traffic requirements need not neces- 
sarily increase the cost of brick pavement 
foundations, for, by a proper appreciation of 
present knowledge with regard to existing 
foundations, together with a rational applica- 
tion of all new data relating to the structural 
design of pavements, such cost of the founda- 
tions may, in many cases, be reduced. In 
order to design a brick pavement foundation 

better meet the requirements of present 
and probable future highway traffic, and at 
the same time design one which will be 
economical in cost, the following features 
hould be given full consideration: 

(1) Removal of surface and ground water 
iy the construction of proper side ditches or 
tile drains. 

(2) Reduction of the per cent of capillary 
noisture by the construction of side ditches 
or tile drains of the required depth. 

(3) Construction of impervious cut-off 
valls under the edges of the pavement slab, 
vhere justified by the cost, (a) to prevent 
the free passage of surface water and capil- 

moisture from the roadway shoulders to 
the subgrade, above the level of the side drains; 
(1) to create a confined subgrade; (c) to 
ent lateral displacement of the subgrade; 
to maintain the level of the water-table 
nder the pavement; and, finally, (e) to create 

maintain a morg stable subgrade. 
Construction of foundation with thick- 

el edges, 

The use of such materials in the foun- 
ti as local conditions and prices indicate 
most economical; the thickness of such 
lation to depend upon the degree of sta- 


’ 
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bility which experience has demonstrated can 
be safely maintained in the subgrade. 

(6) Flexibility in the foundation. 

(7) The cost of the foundation proper is 
dependent upon the degree of stability of the 
subgrade materials, and, accordingly, any 
proper investment in the treatment and im- 
provement of the subgrade should be more 
than offset by the saving thus effected in the 
cost of the foundation. 


Thin Brick Wearing Surface 

It is quite interesting that both exrerience 
and experiments confirm past conclusions as 
to the toughness and durability of brick where 
laid as a wearing surface in a pavement. The 
fact must be recognized that the virtues of our 
older brick pavements have been due to the 
wearing qualities and toughness of the brick 
surface, rather than to any special virtues in 
the other component parts of the pavement, 
such as the foundation, filler, or cushior. This 
very important truth has been demonstrated in 
numerous instances, for, despite the character 
of the foundations, the thickness of cushion, 
the type of filler, or the lack of maintenance, 
brick pavements, as a general rule, have 
demonstrated their value throughout the pe- 
riod of their general use. 


The use of a sand cushion under a brick 
wearing surface is primarily to serve as a 
bedding course; and, considering its low cost 
and satisfactory service, experience indicates 
the desirability of its continued use. In speci- 
fying such a sand cushion, best results will 
be secured by requiring the foundation to be 
floated, if of concrete, and by spreading the 
cushion to a uniform depth of one inch, cer- 
tainly not to any greater depth. 

In regard to the type of filler for use in 
filling the joints between the individual brick 
of the wearing surface, both experience and 
recent tests confirm the wisdom of present-day 
practice in the use of an asphalt filler. So 
many defects occur where other fillers are 
used, and so many advantages have been 
demonstrated in the use of an asphalt filler, 
that good engineering suggests its adoption as 
standard construction. : 

With our present high standards of con- 
struction, and with our mechanical methods of 
securing a uniform and proper depth of 
cushion, it is entirely feasible to use a brick 
of less than present depth in the wearing sur- 
face, and yet at the same time to provide the 
essential qualities of durability and toughness 
which would be secured by using a brick of 
somewhat greater depth. 

It is interesting to recall that one of the 
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very earliest brick pavements constructed in 
the United States was built in Charleston, W. 
Va., in 1873, “hard-burned building brick” 
being used in the wearing surface; also that 
the first brick pavement constructed in Peoria, 
Ill, was built in 1885, the material of the 
wearing surface being simply “hard, specially 
selected local building brick.” Apparently, 
since those building brick provided a depth of 
4 inches in the wearing surfaces of our early 
brick pavements, many authorities refuse to 
recognize any depth less than 4 inches as being 
sufficient to provide the necessary qualities 
required in such wearing surfaces. Regardless 
of the changed character of the foundation, 
regardless of the improved cushion provisions, 
regardless of the improved wearing and water- 
proof qualities of the filler, and regardless 
of the better wearing qualities of the individ- 
ual brick itself, there is still hesitation on 
the part of some authorities to recognize the 
fact that true economy in brick pavement con- 
struction can be accomplished only when full 
recognition is given the changed character- 
istics of these various component parts of the 
whole pavement structure. On the other hand, 
many other authorities in this matter have 
recognized the true facts, and not only have 
they recognized them, but, moreover, they have 
profited by them in that they have designed 
and constructed successful brick pavements 
having wearing surfaces of substantially less 
depth than originally provided. 

Without attempting to discuss in detail the 
merits of vertical fiber, repressed, lug, or lug- 
less brick, it is suggested that the adoption 
of the vertical fiber, lugless type of brick as 
a standard appears to be fully justified by past 
experience. 

Recent investigations point to the interesting 
conclusion that there is now a strong tendency 
to specify brick of 2%- and 3-inch depths, in 
preference to brick of 3%- and 4-inch depths. 
In fact, a very substantial yardage of paving 
brick of only 2%-inch depth is now being used 
in the wearing surfaces of brick pavements, 
although in general there seems to be a prefer- 
ence for the 2%-inch brick. Experience has 
demonstrated that a 3-ton roller will have 
highly satisfactory results in the rolling of 
brick of 2%4- and 3-inch depths. 

The use of brick which provide a less depth 
of wearing surface than originally specified 
has greatly increased during very recent years, 
for not only are such brick widely used in 
the South and Southwest, but they are also 
now being manufactured and sold in Ohio, 
Illinois and other northern states. The ques- 
tion of the durabliity of 2%- and 3-inch pav- 
ing brick has been conclusively demonstrated 


in many cases by their satisfactory use over 
a period of many years. 

Considering all the above-mentioned facts, 
it is recommended that a paving brick having 
a depth of 2% inches be adopted as standard 
for all traffic except the very heaviest, and that 
for this latter class of traffic a depth of 3 


_ inches be adopted as standard. Both tests and 


experience confirm the desirability of this 
change from present standards; and in view 
of the further advantages to be derived in the 
matter of repair and maintenance, and in par 
ticular in the matter of the resurfacing of old 
pavements of various types, it is quite certain 
that the general use of a 2%-inch paving brick 
is demanded under existing conditions and re- 
quirements. 


Resurfacing with Thin Brick 

As stated above, the resurfacing of old pave- 

ments of various types offets a wide field for 
the use of a 2%-inch brick. With the immense 
pavement yardage laid in past years and with 
the rapidly increasing yardage of new con- 
struction, it may be readily understood that 
this vast resurfacing program is worthy of 
more than passing notice. Economy in such 
work is essential, probably more so than in 
original construction, and yet at the same time 
such resurfacing work should be of a charac 
ter to meet the ever-increasing requirements 
of modern traffic. 
_ A thin paving brick lends itself readily to 
this work, in that it can be laid with minimum 
inconvenience to traffic, both in the original 
resurfacing project, and later on, in making 
necessary repairs. It is very durable, reason- 
able in cost, and can be laid with minimum 
change of existing grades. 

In considering the character of cushion for 
resurfacing work, it should be borne in mind 
that a uniform depth of such cushion is very 
desirable, and that in general a sand cushion 
will prove the most feasible and economical: 
however, it should also be remembered that 
any substantial inequalities in the surface of 
the existing pavement structure will require 
treatment before the spreading of the cushion 
proper. A variety of materials may be used 
for this purpose. Such materials should prop 
erly be inexpensive in cost, as they are not 
intended to serve the same purposes as the 
materials in the original pavement; in fact, 
their main function is to serve as a filler. 
Accordingly, concrete may be used, or a mas- 
tic composition consisting of 1 part Tarvia 
“B,” or cut-back asphalt, to 10 parts of sand, 
depending upon the nature of the depressions 
and inequalities. Such depressions should be 
leveled up, ready for the spreading of the 











and cushion, for an expense of approxi- 
iately 20 cents per inch of depth, per square 
ird of pavement, The cost of a mastic filler 
‘or purposes of leveling up the old pavement 
irface, together with its flexibility, makes it 
very desirable material to be used in resur- 
‘acing old gravel, macadam, concrete, brick 
r other pavement types. 
\Vhere existing pavements of various types 
ave reached and passed their economic life, 
they may very properly and economically serve 
. a foundation for a wearing surface of 2%4- 
nch paving brick. Considering the stability 
ind general value of old pavements where 
used for such foundation purposes, it is prob- 
bly an indictment of the engineering profes- 
sion that it so often permits the entire disturb- 
ance and removal of such old pavements, and 
the construction of new pavements at costs 
ereatly in excess of the proper costs of sub- 
stantial resurfacing work. 


Conclusion 

In concluding this discussion, it is desired 
to emphasize the fact that certain modifications 
and improvements in the design of brick pave- 
ments are entirely feasible, and, moreover, 
that they are required as matters of true 
economy in the construction of such pave- 
ments. Considering the inherent qualities 
of toughness and durability, as "evidenced in 
the individual paving brick, and its general 
adaptability as one of the component parts of 
an economical type of pavement, it is entirely 
reasonable to assume that there is a constantly 
widening field for its use, provided the brick 
pavement structure as a whole is properly de- 
signed. 

In summarizing the points discussed, fur- 
ther emphasis should be placed on the follow- 


ng 


~ 


(1) Research data are vitally important 
in the development of an economical brick 
pavement design, but their greatest value is 
possible only when they are carefully consid- 
ered in the full light of successful construc- 
tion in the past. 

(2) There are fundamental differences in 
the design of highway and street pavements, 
particularly of the brick type, and only by 
careful analysis of the peculiar local condi- 
tions and requirements can true economy in 
design be accomplished. 

(3) The stability of the subgrade affects 
not only the design of the foundation, but also 
the brick pavement as a whole, and, accord- 
lv, subgrade treatment is one of the first 
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and most important considerations. 

In general, on highway construction, a stable 
subgrade will be most economically secured 
and maintained by the construction of side 
drains to proper depths, and by the construc- 
tion of impervious cut-off walls under the 
edges of the pavement slab. The end sought 
is to improve the subgrade to a degree of 
stability where it functions to carry the weight 
of traffic and the superimposed wearing plate. 

(4) The nature, character and thickness 
of the foundation of a brick pavement should 
properly depend upon the stability of the sub- 
grade. Stability of the subgrade is secured by 
reducing the per cent of moisture, and this 
stability is maintained by preventing the free 
passage of water and capillary moisture from 
the road shoulders to the subgrade. The pre- 
vention of lateral displacement of subgrade 
materials, and, at times, of foundation mater- 
ials, requires the foundation to be thickened 
under the slab edges, and also requires positive 
confinement of the subgrade materials by the 
construction of impervious cut-off walls under 
the slab edges. It is not only desirable to treat 
the subgrade, but it is equally desirable to 
protect it, after once having given it such 
treatment. 

Local subgrade conditions, prices and char- 
acter of traffic should properly govern the 
design of the foundation, and the desirability 
of using cut-off walls, reinforcement, or both. 
In general, flexibility in the foundation per- 
mits the best development of the supporting 
power of the subgrade. 

(5) The adoption of a standard size and 
type of paving brick, having a depth of 2% 
inches, is justified by the demonstrated tough- 
ness and durability of brick of this particular 
depth where used in existing brick pavements. 
Such a brick may properly be used on all 
except the heaviest traffic streets, and on such 
streets a 3-inch brick should be used. 

(6) The use of 2%-inch brick in resur- 
facing work offers a big field for economy in 
the maintenance and reconstruction of pave- 
ments of various types which have reached 
and passed their economic life. 

In final conclusion, it is desired to empha- 
size again the fact that a full development 
of the supporting power of the subgrade, to- 
gether with a full utilization of the inherent 
qualities of toughness and durability in 
the brick wearing surface, will effect substan- 
tial economies in the cost of constructing brick 
pavements. 
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Breaking Up Ruts in Icy Roads 


Road Roller with Cleats and Blade Plow Effectively Removes Ice 


ANY cities throughout northwestern 
United States experienced a great deal 
of difficulty in the storms during the 

first part of February when a rather deep 

snowfall was followed immediately by rain 
and then a cold Automotive traffic 
equipped with chains soon wore ruts in the 


ice and threatened considerable damage to the 


snap. 


roads. George C. Brehm, City Engineer and 

Director, Department of Public Works 
Waltham, Mass., reports that following one of 
the storms of the first week of February they 
had about six inches of snow, which turned 
to rain and then froze. This left some of th 
roads in a very rutty condition and made them 
almost impassable. 

































































METHOD OF BREAKING UP RUTTED ICE ON ROADS IN WALTHAM, MASS. 


Upper left—Ruts in icy road. Upper right—Cleats on road roller breakin 
Lower right—Road practi 


ing ice to the side. 


ice. Lower left—Baker snow-plow pu: 
cleared of ice 











To protect the roads and make it possible for 
raffic to move more readily, it was decided to 
ise a road roller to break up the ice ruts. The 
leats on the rear wheels are b-inch angle- 
rons and, to keep the roller from sliding, 2- 
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inch T-irons were bent around the front 
wheels. The results were more than had been 
expected. Following this, a Baker snow-plow 
was used to push the cakes of ice broken by 
the roller. 


of Cleaning Streets 


in Rockford, Illinois 


By B. C. Harvey 


City Engineer, Rockford, Ill. 


HE city of Rockford is situated in the 
fi northern part of Illinois in the Rock 

River Valley. The area of the city is 
104.74 acres, of which 6912.74 acres are land 
and 192 acres are creeks and Rock River. The 
population of the city is 78,000. There are 213,- 
66 miles of streets, of which 122.34 miles are 
improved and 91.32 miles are unimproved. The 
improved streets are composed of the follow- 
ing types of pavement: 





Square 

Miles Yards 

Sheet aaghelt 52s tcivhebeds be sccks 1,85 50,273 
Warrenite-Bitulithic .............- 4.81 78.287 
Vitrified beige .soc dwatectonrcnss 19.80 353,687 
Reinforced comerete ........ee000- 17.32 335,752 
Plain COmeretS® ccccocddsndocevasece .06 1,090 
Bituminous macadam ...........+- 19.33 336,281 
Water-bound macadam ........... 59.17 1,092,457 
Totale ..ceos nts meee neonate 122,84 2,247,827 


Street-Cleaning Equipment 

he city owns and operates for street-clean- 
ing purposes two motor-driven Elgin pick-up 
sweepers, two I-ton Ford trucks with Warford 
transmission, one South Bend flusher equipped 
with a Buda motor and pump with a 1,500-gal- 
lon capacity tank mounted on a 5-ton GMC 
truck. 

The Street Cleaning Department is com- 
posed of the Superintendent of Streets; who 
supervises the work, two operators for the 
‘lyin pick-up sweepers, one operator for the 
motor-driven flusher, one operator (night 
tian) for operating the Elgin pick-up sweeper 
and street flusher, two operators for Ford 
trucks, and two laborers, one with each Ford 
truck, 

‘he pavement of the business district covers 
an area Of 190,593 square yards, which is 
lcaned every night, except Sunday night, by 
alternating sweeping and flushing; that is, the 

‘ements are swept one night and flushed the 
next night. It has been found possible to 

mize the amount of dirt carried into the 
's and also to eliminate having men fol- 


low the flusher and clean gutters. During the 
daytime, three white wings are employed in 
the business district to clean in places that are 
inaccessible to the sweeper and also to pick up 
loose papers and rubbish that may be strewn 
during the day. 

The secondary town district, together with 
the main thoroughfares, is swept two or three 
times each week, the condition of the streets 
governing the frequency. The residential 
streets, which are paved with concrete or War- 
renite pavement, are swept once each week. 
The flushing of the streets is supervised, so 
as to alternate the sweeping and the flushing 
of all streets. 


Sweeping Macadam Streets 


The macadam streets are also swept with the 
motor pick-up sweeper. The bituminous mac- 
adam streets are swept as often as the perma- 
nently paved streets. The water-bound mac- 
adam streets have all been oiled or surface- 
treated with either asphalt or Tarvia B and 
are swept three times a year, with the excep- 
tion of those that are through streets or thor- 
oughfares, which are swept about once every 
week. Every year the street repair depart- 
ment oils several miles of old water-bound 
macadam streets, which helps in the cleaning 
of these roadways. 

The life of the fiber broom and gutter broom 
of the pick-up sweeper is very low while 
cleaning these streets, because of the rough- 
ness of the pavement and the excessive crown. 
Most of the old water-bound macadam streets 
are 30 and 34 feet in width, with a crown 
varying from 14 to 18 inches, with a slope 
from the quarter-point of the street to the 
gutter varying from 11 to 14 inches. 

During 1924, 1,106,522 square yards of 
water-bound macadam streets were cleaned 
prior to oiling or surface coating. The two 
truck operators and the two laborers are re- 
quired to pick up and haul to the dump all rub- 
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bish collected and also to clean such places as 
are inaccessible to the sweepers. The truck 
operators help load the trucks. 


Method of Keeping Accurate Costs 


Each and every man in the Street Depart- 
ment must fill out what is known as an in- 
dividual time card, which is countersigned by 
the Superintendent of Streets. On this card 
appear the man’s name, the kind of work, the 
location of the work, the number of hours 
worked, the number of loads hauled, and the 
capacity of the loads. 

The sweeper operators mark on their cards 
the name of each street swept, from and to a 
certain place, whether the street was swept 
full width or the number of laps on each side, 
the number of tanks of water used (this being 
such a small cost it is charged against flush- 
ing), the number of hours the sweepers oper- 
ate, and the date that every new broom is 
placed. The truck drivers’ and laborers’ cards 
record the name of each man, the kind of 
work, the number of loads of material picked 
up and hauled to the dump, the capacity of 
each load, and the number of hours worked. 

The flusher operator marks on his card the 
name of each street flushed, from and to a 
certain place, the number of tank-loads of 
water used, the location of hydrants, and the 
number of hours that the flusher operates. 

The yard foreman keeps records of all oil, 
grease and gasoline consumed daily by every 
piece of equipment owned and operated by the 
Street Department. The record card for this 
is known as the gasoline and oil card. All 
of the equipment of the Street Department is 
under the supervision of a master mechanic 
whose duty it is to inspect and repair all equip- 
ment, the operator of each piece of equipment 
assisting with the repairing of his machine. 
Thus, the daily individual time cards of the 
master mechanic and operator of each piece 
of equipment show the cost of labor for re- 
pairs. All equipment is thoroughly washed, 
oiled, cleaned and greased once every week, 
this time being charged against repairs, as 
it adds materially to the life of the equipment. 
All bills for repair parts are countersigned 
and charged to the respective equipment by 
the master mechanic. All daily individual 
time cards are handed into the main office, 
this being the office of the Engineering De- 
partment of the Street Department and Sewer 
Department, before nine o'clock the follow- 
ing morning. The cards are then checked and 
the time and kind of work executed by each 
individual are placed on a large card, known 
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as the daily time card. On the reverse side of 
this card are placed totals. showing cost of 
labor for repairs of all equipment for the day 
as well as totals showing the cost of labor for 
every kind of work. 

These totals are then transferred to a 
Kardex file, which has a card with one line 
for each day in the year, with columns for 
gas, oil, labor and parts. These figures are 
totaled each month, and the total cost of labor 
must balance with the amount of the pay-roll 
for the month, and the oil and gas must bal- 
ance with the total shown on the oil and gaso- 
line card for the month. 

The yardage of streets flushed and swept is 
also tabulated on a daily cost sheet, one for 
the flusher and one for each sweeper. These 
cost sheets show the exact number of square 
yards of street flushed or swept daily, the 
number of miles of streets flushed or swept, 
the amounts of gas, oil and grease consumed 
by each piece of equipment, the number of 
gallons of water used by the flusher, the cost 
of truck service for disposal of sweepings, 
the cost of labor for the truck operator and 
laborer, the cost of the flusher or sweeper 
operator, and the cost of any repair parts pur- 
chased, together with the cost of labor for re- 
pairing. The Street Department pays the 
Water Department 7 cents per 100 cubic feet 
of water consumed. One tank is assumed to 
contain 200 cubic feet of water. As soon as 


‘a new fiber broom or gutter broom is placed 


on the sweeper, the cost of each broom which 
was replaced is reduced to a daily cost, which 
is then placed on the daily cost sheet. On 
this cost sheet is marked the daily cost per 
square yard. 


Tabulating Costs 

On the first day of each month all daily 
cost sheets for the previous month are tabu- 
lated on a monthly cost sheet. On the monthly 
cost sheet for sweeping are entered the date, 
number of hours, cost of gasoline, cost of oil 
and grease, gutter brooms, fiber brooms, oper- 
ators, repairs, truck service, labor, deprecia- 
tion, total cost per day, number of square 
yards cleaned, cost per square yard, number 
of cubic yards picked up, cost per cubic yard, 
and number of miles cleaned. The deprecia- 
tion of the sweepers is computed as follows: 
The cost of one sweeper is $6,500, the life 
of a sweeper being assumed to be six seasons 
(which is very conservative, as all indications 
point to the sweeper’s lasting seven or eight 
seasons). The six seasons constitute a period 
of 1,170 working days, which resolves itself 























into a cost of $4.44 per day. 


nterest at 5 per cent for first year on original 
investenemt G2 GU «.ccudedvncesuddewareees $325.00 
Interest at 5 per cent for second year after de- 
ducting the first year depreciation. This depre- 
ciation is $1,083 every year. investment being 


SELEY «oun unlednedte tandanaidacdoks 270.85 
Interest at 5 per cent for third year, investment 
being GODBG . cade nsmd snsmbinsdesinecec dss o's 216.70 
Interest at 5 per cent for fourth year, investment 
beimg $8,262 ..cccsvvesssescccccccovesscecs 162.55 
Interest at 5 per cent for fifth year, investment 
being SRE. Wika oe 4GSa ck ONS 52 ccnaenscscn 108.40 
nterest at 5 per cent for sixth year, investment 
being GEGGD suenecevetesdpieesceacctcacec ° 54.25 
$1,137.75 


This total interest charge of $1,137.75 for 
a period of 1,170 days makes a total of 97 
cents per day. The depreciation charge 
against the machine is figured at $6.50 per day. 

On the monthly cost sheets for flushing are 
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Interest at 5 per cent for fifth year, investment 
Ee RRR poe 200.65 
Interest at 5 per cent for sixth year, investment 


EGE CRE RN 167.21 
Interest at 5 per cent for seventh year, invest- 
ment being $2,675.33 ........ ; ‘ .cabe 133.77 
Interest at 5 per cent for eighth year, investment 
being $2.006.51 ....... bea aE FID 100.33 
Interest at 5 per cent for ninth year, investment 
ER, oaks con anes cos cedanien 66.88 
Interest at 5 per cent for tenth year, investment 
RT On . ceomments 33.44 
$1,839.28 


The total interest charge on the flusher be- 
ing $1,839.28 for a period of 1,950 days, gives 
a per diem charge of 94.3 cents. A deprecia- 
tion charge of $4.40 per 8-hour day is charged 
against the flusher. 


Street Sweeping Costs for 1924 
During 1924 the two motor-driven pick-up 
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SOUTH BEND FLUSHER IN ROCKFORD, ILL., MOUNTED ON GMC TRUCK 


entered the following items: date, hours, cost 
f gasoline, cost of oil and grease, operators, 
water, repairs, depreciations, total cost, num- 
ber of square yards flushed, cost per square 
yard, and miles flushed. 

The depreciation of the flusher is computed 
s follows: The cost of the flusher is $6,688.- 


25. The life of the flusher is assumed as 10 
seasons, constituting a period of 1,950 work- 


+t 


ing days, which resolves itself into a cost of 
53.43 per day: 


‘nterest at 5 per cent for first year on original 
_ investment Of $6,686.85......cccccesccccesce $334.41 
nierest at 5 per cent for second year, 

ifter deducting the first year depreciation, in- 

estment being $6,019.48.............cceces 300.97 


‘crest at 5 per cent for third year, investment 
eing $5,350.61 


ae WUE Sebetrestccbebceddcccccececs 267.53 
rest at 5 per cent for fourth year, invest- 
Cnt BOG PU as 0s 60s 560% sec se csccce - 284.09 


sweepers operated a total of 3,102.5 hours, 
using 4,323 gallons of gasoline at a cost of 
$697.81, 1,557 pints of oil at a total cost, with 
grease, of $186.72. The total cost of gutter 
brooms was $620.25, fiber brooms $974.94, cost 
of operators $2,200.02, cost of repairs $1,622.- 
go, total cost of truck service for picking up 
sweepings $2,113.05, cost of labor for operat- 
ing truck and picking up sweepings $2,670.96, 
depreciation for the year $2,268.75, total cost 
for operation $13,355.40. For this sum, 32,- 
197,094 square yards were cleaned, from which 
7,499 cubic yards of material was picked up. 
The average cost per 1,000 square yards 
cleaned was 41.4 cents, and the average cost 
per cubic yard of material picked up, includ- 
ing sweeping, was $1.78. 
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Does It Pay to Have Motor-driven Equipment? 

in answer to this question, one has only to 
analyze the foregoing figures. The cost of 
operating the sweeper is $4.304 per hour and, 
assuming common labor at 55 cents per hour, 
this would mean that 7.83 men could be em- 
ployed for the same rate of pay per nour as 
one sweeper. During this one hour these 
same 7.83 men must sweep 10,377.79 square 
yards, or each man must sweep 1,325,388 
square yards per hour. Now, assuming that 
one man is pushing a broom 14 inches wide, 
in order to cover an area of 1,325.388 square 
yards, this man must push the broom for a 
distance of 10,230.267 feet, or nearly 2 miles 
per hour, and at the same time this same man 
must pick up the sweepings and haul them 
to the city dump, which is a physical im- 
possibility. 


Flushing Costs for 1924 

During 1924 the motor flushers operated a 
total of 1,857.5 hours, using 3,392 gallons of 
gasoline at a cost of $567.17; 486 pints of oil 
and grease were used, costing $29.76; 6,356 
tanks or 9,534,000 gallons of water were used, 
costing $889.84. The total cost for the oper- 
ator was $1,319.49, for repairs $27.93, and 
total depreciation $1,021.67, making the total 
cost of operations for 1924, $3,855.86. For 
this sum, 44,814,014 square yards of street 
surface were flushed at a cost of 8.6 cents per 
1,000 square yards, 


Comparison of Costs 
During 1920 the city of Rockford spent 
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$30,719.75 for cleaning streets, all the streets 
being cleaned by the hand broom method and 
the rubbish hauled to the dumps with teams. 
The business district was cleaned during the 
daytime by eleven white wings, and the streets 
in the residential sections were cleaned semi- 
annually. 

During 1921, $35,724.68 was spent for clean- 
ing streets, the same methods being used as 
during 1920, except that the through streets 
or thoroughfares were cleaned once every 
week. 

During 1922 the city spent $13,316.48 for 
cleaning its streets, one motor-driven Elgin 
pick-up sweeper being purchased in March, 
1922. The sweeper operated 16 hours per 
day, sweeping the business district from 12 
midnight until 8 A. M., and from 8 A. M. to 
5 P. M. it operated in the residential districts. 
The white wings were reduced to three in 
number and the streets were swept more often 
than in previous years. 

During 1923, $19,331.43 was spent for clean- 
ing the streets. In March, 1923, the second 
motor-driven pick-up sweeper was purchased, 
as the 16-hour day was quite a strain on the 
old sweeper and, had the sweeper broken 
down, the street cleaning would have been ma- 
terially handicapped. The yardage of streets 
cleaned in 1923 was much greater than in 


1922, showing that the organization was more 
efficient. 


" During 1924, $16,009.00 was spent for clean- 
ing streets. These figures include the removal 


of snow, but do not include depreciation 
charges. 


Twenty-Four Million Citizens Benefit by Zoning 


EADED by the cities of New York, Chicago, 

Boston, Baltimore, Pittsburgh and Los An- 

geles, a total of 320 municipalities through- 
out the United States, with a total population of 
more than 24,000,000, had zoning ordinances in 
effect on January I, 1925, according to information 
obtained by the Division of Building and Housing 
of the Department of Commerce. The municipali- 
ties range in population from the city of New 
York with its millions of inhabitants down to the 
smallest villages. 

Sixty-two municipalities zoned during 1924. Of 
this number, 28 have a population of less than 10,- 
000 inhabitants; 21 have more than 10,000 and less 
than 50,000 inhabitants; and 13 have more than 
50,000 inhabitants. 

Of the total number of zoned municipalities, 199 
have zoned comprehensively, regulating the use, 
height and area of buildings, while 121 do not go 
quite so far, many regulating only the use of build- 
ings, and some few regulating the use and area 
or the use and height of buildings. 


New Jersey still leads in the number of zoned 
municipalities, having 72; New York has 56; Cali- 
fornia, 38; Illinois, 36; Massachusetts, 24; Ohio, 


21; Wisconsin, 14: Michigan, 9; Indiana, 5; Kan- 
sas, Missouri, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island 
and Virginia, 4 each; Florida, Minnesota, Okla- 


homa, and Washington, 2 each: and z 
Arkansas, Colorado, Connecticut, Eon vm 
trict of Columbia, 


; rgia, lowa, Ma ; 
Nebraska, Nevada, North Carolina, North oe 
pie aes South Carolina, Tennessee, and Utah, i 


_ In the many state legislatures now in session, zon- 
ing 1s receiving more than passing attention on ac- 
count of the wide-spread interest in the subject 
shown by the public at large. Such legislation 
has been Strengthened materially through the use 
by state legislators of “A Standard State Zoning 
Enabling Act” prepared by the Advisory Commit 
tee on Zoning of the Department of Commerce to 
Serve as a model for those desiring to introduce 
zoning legislation in their states. The states tha: 
bave used the Standard Act in whole or in par' 
Since its tentative publication in 1922 are as fo! 
lows: Colorado, Delaware, Illinois, lowa, Nevada 
a pay ne Carolina, North Dakota, Okla- 
, Pennsylvani i 
yee Went ; a, Rhode Island, South Carolina, 


The Municipal Index for 1925. 








The Governors and the Cities: 
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By William A. Robinson 


Department of Political Science, Dartmouth College 


amendments corrective, in part at least, of 

the representative situation. The under- 
representation of Providence and other popu- 
lous urban communities has long been an out- 
standing abuse in American government, and 
during the past year produced a collision in 
the Legislature which caused a vast amount 
of unfavorable comment on the institutions of 
one of our oldest states. Governor Pothier’s 
recommendations are distinctly moderate. In 
the Senate, he says, 


i Rhode Island, Governor Pothier proposes 


amendment. He likewise recommends more 
freedom for the counties included in Greater 
New York, especially in matters of salary and 
personnel. In Missouri, Governor Baker 
urges that cities be permitted to select and 
control their own police officials, “the art and 
practice of self-government being essential to 
growth and development.” He recommends, 
however, that the governor be empowered to 
remove on formal charges, after hearing, any 
county or city official proved derelict in his 

duty. A successor in 





each town and city 
should have at least 
one member, and in- 
creased proportionate 
representation could 
be secured by increas- 
ing the size of that 
body. For the House, 
he advises a_ redis- 
tricting of the state, 
based on voting or 
citizen population, 
each town or city be- 
ing allowed at least 





High Points in the Governors’ 
Messages 

An examination of the forty governors’ 
messages appearing during the month of 
January shows some interesting com- Blaine advises the 
ments on the municipality as a subdivision 
of the state. There is also a great deal of 
material of interest to the municipal offi- 
cial merely because of his share in the 
responsibilities of the state. The gov- 
ernors’ discussions on taxation, highways, cities 
education, law enforcement, and other «s 
problems should receive much more at- 
tention than they ordinarily get. 


such case should be a 
member of the same 
political party as the 
person removed. In 
Wisconsin, Governor 


completion of the 
home - rule program 
already begun for 
counties, villages and 


Expenditures and 
Indebtedness 








ne member, none to 
have more than one-fourth of the total. 
Ife also advises abolition of the property 
qualification for voting within the present 
and all future cities chartered by the Leg- 
islature. In Delaware, Governor Denney 
urges an amendment giving Wilmington four 
additional representatives and two senators, 
pointing out that the Senator from that city 
now represents 55,000 people as compared 
with the 6,000 to 8,000 represented by the 
Senator from the rural districts. 
Home Rule for Cities and Counties 

In New York, Governor Smith states the 
enefits already appearing under the home 
le amendment of 1923. Legislative amend- 
‘ents to the New York City charter dropped 

1924 to three as compared with thirty-five 

the preceding session, and statutes were 
reduced from seventy-seven to thirty-seven. 
‘1e new system has lessened the pressure on 
Legislature and relieved the cities of con- 
rable interference. The Governor advises 
nest consideration of recommendations 
m the Home Rule Commission which has 

studying the application of the new 


sl 


It is in the field of 
finance that most interesting comments are 
found. Economy is the watchword every- 
where in regard to state policies. A great 
many governors show that, heavy though state 
taxation may be, the heaviest burden is im- 
posed by counties, municipalities, school dis- 
tricts and other subdivisions. Governor 
Christianson of Minnesota remarks, how- 
ever, that the state cannot escape some re- 
sponsibility. “Every time the salary of a local 
official is raised, every time a new activity is 
made mandatory on a community, every time 
a new form of state aid is held out as a bait, 
local taxes are being raised just as surely as 
if the levy for them were made by the Legis 
lature.” He advises that legislation affecting 
the smaller units of government be permissive 
rather than mandatory. In the matter of bond 
issues, he urges that none be permitted unless 
“as an integral and inseparable part thereof, 
there be an irrevocable tax levy running over 
the entire period between the creation and ma- 
turity of the obligation, to create a sinking 
fund sufficiently large to discharge the bonds 
at the expiration of that period.” 
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In Massachusetts, Governor Fuller declares 
that municipal expenditures and indebtedness 
constitute a problem of alarming proportions 
and urges that public opinion receive more en- 
lightenment on the subject. He advises a less 
liberal law on the subject of municipal borrow- 
ing and a reclassification of the cities on the 
basis of assessed valuation, with a similar 
classification of borrowing powers. In New 
Jersey, Governor Silzer comments on the pop- 
ular tendency to ignore the proceed'ngs of the 
local authorities until the tax bills come in. 
Municipal bodies, he declares, are practically 
free to spend what they like and “we are liv- 
ing in extravagant days.” Frankly recogniz- 
ing that “only a limited number of citizens 
are willing to lend assistance to tax reduc- 
tion,” he advises the creation of a state board 
to which citizens could appeal in matters in- 
volving expenditure, budget making, or the 
issuing of bonds. Such a board would, in his 
opinion, serve as a restraining influence on 
the local authorities. They would be inclined 
to fear appeals, and it would also permit the 
veto of extravagant and unnecessary expen- 
ditures. 

Governor Donahey of Ohio, however, has a 
different view as to the rights of localities. “T 
would give the people of each taxing district 
full control over future increases in the tax 
levies, debts, and sources of revenue. Why 
should they not be permitted to vote their tax 
rates as high as they want them and issue as 
many bonds as they desire, so long as they 
themselves pay the bills they create?” The 
proper duty of the state, according to his view, 
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is to see that actual majorities govern, and he 
announces his intention of vetoing any meas- 
ure giving the local tax-spending officials the 
right to impose taxes without popular refer- 
endum. 

While the referendum can hardly be said 
to have gained prestige in recent years as a 
law-making instrument, its use in financial 
matters is growing. Governor Donahey 
quotes from his own message of 1923 that 
“the evil of our present and past taxation 
laws has been that the taxpayers have been 
at the mercies and caprices of a few public 
officials and little self-seeking minorities of 
people”; and he adds, in his 1925 message: 

“The foregoing is equally true to-day. I 
am a firm believer in majority home rule in 
local taxation, and shall veto, as I did two 
years ago, any measure giving local tax- 
spending officials the right to impose addi- 
tional taxes without submitting the question 
to popular vote. Such a measure, as you re- 
call, was defeated at a state-wide referendum 
in November, 1923, by a majority of more 
than 500,000.” Governor Peay of Tennessee 
comments in his message on the excellent re- 
sults accomplished in that state by requiring 
its use on all bond issues of municipalities and 
counties, and warns that he will use the veto 
on all permissive enactments where it is omit- 
ted. Governor Hartley of Washington makes 
a similar statement as to its merits, and ad- 
vises fixing a required total vote in order that 
approval of expenditures or indebtedness may 
more accurately express the will of the pub- 
lic. 


An Out-of-the-Ordinary City Book 


6c“ HE object of this publication is not to re- 
late the achievements under the new form 
of city government, but to acquaint the 
people of Norfolk with things concerning their 


own city that may not be generally known, with 
what may be regarded as certain evidence that a 
firm foundation for the development of Metro- 
politan Norfolk has been laid.” 

With this announcement on the title page, signed 
by Albert L. Roper, President of the City Coun- 
cil and Mayor, and W. B. Causey, City Manager, 
there has been published an unusual brochure 
entitled “City of Norfolk, Virginia.” Well- 
printed and beautifully illustrated, its 80 pages 
contain a wealth of information of interest to the 
citizens of Norfolk and to forward-looking offi- 
cials of other municipalities. Each of the twenty- 
four chapter headings begins with the word “How” 
—the attention-compelling character of these head- 


ings being indicated by the following samples: 

How Norfclk Turned Over a New Leaf and 
Simplified Its City Government 

low the City Manager and City Council Prepare 
a Budget 

How Norfolk Built a Municipal Grain Elevator and 
Mammoth Terminal with Potentialities for a 
Trade Zone 

How Norfolk Invested in a $6,000,000 Water-Sup- 
ply System After Learning What Shortage 
Means 

How Norfolk Transformed Its Police Force 

How Norfolk Reorganized Its Fire Fighting Force 
and Wiped Out Its Demerits for Hazards 

How Norfolk Aids the Cause of Popular Educa- 
tion Through Its University for the People, 
Otherwise Public Libraries , 

How the Department of Public Works While 
Engaged in Routine Matters Prepares for Greater 


Things d 

How Norfolk’s Juvenile and Domestic Relations 
Court Won Fame 

How Norfolk Perfected Its Milk Supply 

as — Invested in Playgrounds and Golf 
inks 


Requests for copies of this Norfolk book should 
be addressed to the City Manager. 
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Value of Vital Statistics to Small Towns 
By George C. Whipple 


Late Professor of Sanitary Engineering, Harvard University 


ACTS relating to births, marriages, and 

deaths are not “statistics” unless they 

are expressed in figures. In towns so 
small that the facts themselves can be kept 
in mind, the need of numerical statement is 
less than in larger communities, yet even in 
mall towns accurate records of vital statistics 
ire important. Small towns are subdivisions 
of counties and states, and the accuracy of 
statistics for the larger units depends upon 
the care with which the data are recorded for 
each community, large or small. 

Small towns have a habit of growing into 
large towns, and these in turn become cities. 
(he change is usually gradual. Urban condi- 
tions demand new habits, new methods of gov- 
ernment and various public utilities. The 
state of change is a state of danger. Often 
the citizens do not realize that their little 
rural village is becoming urban. They cling 
to their individualism and hesitate to throw 
themselves into community movements. In 
small towns it is easy to ascertain accurately 
the population year by year, and a study of 
these figures over a period of five, ten, or 
twenty years shows the drift of the town. It 
also enables comparisons to he made with other 
communities. 

Many towns do not grow, but remain sta- 
tionary or decline. Should towns in this con- 
dition hesitate to introduce public improve- 
ments of one kind or another? Much de- 
pends upon the character of the population, 
especially its age distribution. Some towns 
remain nearly stationary, but have a fairly 
normal number of children, middle-aged, and 
old people, of both sexes; other towns remain 
small because the active youths have left and 
ihe number of persons beyond middle life has 
ecome abnormally large. These conditions 

iy be known in a general way, but it is 
nly by the use of statistics that they can be 
.ccurately known and their significance appre- 

ited. 

\nowledge of the causes of death is just as 
portant in a town as in a city. In spite of 
solated residence, opportunities for contact 
ccur through meetings of the people in 
schools, churches, stores, assembly halls, and 
neighboring homes, and such diseases as 
nicasles, whooping-cough, influenza, ané the 


common cold may become epidemic in rural 
districts. Data in regard to all communicable 
diseases are important not only for their value 
to local physicians but as a contribution to 
the science of preventive medicine in general. 

In using figures relating to deaths and the 
causes of deaths, it is common to compute 
death-rates, that is, ratios between the num- 
ber of deaths per year and the population. In 
studying such rates for small towns, it is im- 
portant to recognize the fact that the fluctua- 
tions in rate year by year are much greater 
than for larger places. The following example 
illustrates this: 


GeneraL Deatu-Rate 


Yarmouth, Springfield, 
Mass, Mass. 

(Population, (Population, 
Year 1,420) 88,926) 
CO Sa eee eo 21.1 16.7 
ath tke wadeweseetes? 25.4 15.5 
Diwis idnden eeanec aeons 23.9 15.5 
intdudwvace days 6eveves 16.2 16.1 
SOAdhddwennehic ce¥aes 24.7 15,2 

The reason for this is obvious. With a 


small population the effect of a single unusual 
death on the annual rate is considerable, while 
in a large population an unusual number of 
deaths would be divided by a large denomi- 
nator and the effect on the death-rate mini- 
mized. Because of this tendency to fluctuate, 
yearly comparisons of death-rates between 
small towns mean very little and should be 
made with great caution. 

The effect of age distribution on the death- 
rate is also a matter of importance. A small 
town may boast of its low death-rate, when 
the reason for it may be that there are few 
children and old people in the place, the natural 
specific death-rates for both of these classes 
being high. A town having a high death- 
rate may be accused of having insanitary con- 
ditions, whereas by reason of its having an 
abnormally large number of old persons the 
death-rate ought naturally to be high. 

These facts are mentioned in order to 
emphasize the point that it is somewhat more 
difficult to interpret fluctuations in death-rates 
in small towns than in larger places. Com- 
parisons between small and large places are 
especially liable to fallacious conclusions. 
Statistics themselves do not lie, because facts 
are facts whether expressed in words or in 
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figures; but logical processes are subject to 
many fallacies and these are especially difficult 
to detect when the facts are expressed in 
figures, 

In the old days the family Bible and the 
tombstone were the chief repository of rec- 
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ords of birth and death in small towns. Now 
government does these things, and it is of 
great importance to every individual, whether 
he live m a small town or a large city, to 


make sure that his own birth has been accu- 
rately recorded. 





The Totem Traffic Tower 





RULES 


( Suesect T CHANGE WiTHoUT Nonice ) 


LEFT EYE CLOSED, MOTORS 
MOVE TO RIGHT. 


RIGHT EYE CLOSED, Motors 
MOVE TO LEFT. 


Both EYES CLOSED, PEDESTRIANS, 
(os IF THEY CAN. ENGINES 
HOULD BE KEPT RUNNING TO 
HASTEN THEM. 


Both EYES OPEN, ALL StoP 
AND GUESS WHICH EVE WILL 
CLOSE FIRST. 

MOUTH AND LEFT EVE OPEN, 
LOOK OUT FOR JAY WALKERS. 


TONGUE OUT AND LEFT EVE 
CLOSED, LOOK OUT FoR 
FIRE APPARATUS. 
TONGUE OUT AND RIGHT 
ENE CLOSED, BACK UP. 
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Cartoon by Collier in the Boston Herald 


THE EFFECT ON A CARTOONIST’S IMAGINATION OF THE COMPLEXITY AND LACK OF STANDARDIZ‘ 
TION OF TRAFFIC CONTROL DEVICES AND SIGNALS IN CITY STREETS 
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Protection of Grade Crossing on the Erie 
Railroad by Municipal Policemen 

Youncstown, Onto.—In the city of Youngs- 
town the Erie Railroad is unfortunate enough to 
cross the principal arteries of north-and-south 
street traffic at grade right at the bottom of a 
hill. With vehicular traffic increasing each year, 
accompanied by a corresponding increase in the 
number of minor accidents and damage cases, it 
became evident that an improvement must be made 
in the method of protecting the crossings. 

Accordingly, on March 27, 1923, the regular 
croundmen on the three most important crossings, 
namely, Wick Avenue, Holmes Street, and West- 
lakes Crossing, were replaced by men wearing 
the regulation city uniforms and police badges. 
These men had been released by the city from 
its police force on account of reductions made 
therein. Although carried on the pay-roll of the 
railroad company, they reported directly to the 
captain in charge of the city traffic squad. The 
crossings were thus protected for sixteen hours 
per day, from 7:00 A. M. until 11:00 P. M., each 
man working eight hours. 

Under this method much better control over 
vehicular traffic was obtained at first, as all drivers 
had proper res for the uniform. However, 
it soon became known that the uniforms were not 
hacked with full police authority, and their effec- 
tiveness began to wane. 

Thereupon a request was made of the city that 
the men placed at these crossings be taken on as 
part of the regular police force, with full police 
powers and carried on the city pay-roll, the city 
to be reimbursed for their wages each month by 
the railroad company. As a result, in June, 1923, 
the Youngstown City Council passed an emergency 
ordinance authorizing the Director of Public 
Safety to employ patrolmen to be known as 
‘Special Traffic Patrolmen.” This ordinance was 
leclared to be an emergency measure and its pas- 
sage necessary for the protection of the health 
and safety of the inhabitants of the city of 
Youngstown, the immediate necessity therefor be- 
ing the danger to the traveling public caused by 
lack of traffic patrolmen at railroad crossings in 
the city. Immediately after the passage of this 
ordinance the city put regularly appointed police- 
men in uniforms and with full equipment on the 
three crossings mentioned. 

There has been marked improvement over the 
i! method of handling traffic with the towerman 

| a flagman on the ground, as then the sovnd 

the towerman’s gong preparatory to lowering 
c gates was a signal for all vehicles to make a 

h to get over the crossing ahead of the on- 
coming train and the lowering of the gates. Now, 
trate is handled in the same manner as at busy 
street intersections. The policemen use their 
viistles and hands to give signals in the daytime, 

: lantern at night. Naturally, drivers have 
ecome accustomed to obeving instantaneously 
signals controlling street traffic and do’ the same 
at our crossings. Should a driver recklessly drive 

| crossing under the gates while being low- 


+} 


ered, or in any way disobey the traffic signals, his 
license number is taken and he is called into court 
on a charge of reckless driving. 

Our initial success at Youngstown was such 
that we had for some time been contemplating the 
possibility of doing away entirely with the opera- 
tion of the gates and depending solely on the 
policemen for proper protection. Consequently, 
when it became necessary for us to remove the 
gates at our Main Street crossing, Jamestown, 
N. Y., on account of grade elimination work at 
that point, we decided to try this plan. At our 
request, the city of Jamestown furnished regular 
trafic policemen for duty at this crossing. For 
the past year these policemen have satisfactorily 
handled the traffic and protected the crossing with- 
out the aid of the crossing gates. Eventually it 
should be possible to adopt the policy of eliminat- 
ing gates at all crossings protected by regular 
traffic policemen. 

There has not been a single collision between 
street and track traffic at any of the Youngstown 
crossings since the policemen were placed. The 
record at Jamestown is quite as good, there hav- 
ing been only one injury case, in no way charge- 
able to inadequate protection. 

Any city that wants safe crossings will find this 
method effective. 


R. S. PARSONS, 
Vice-President, Erie Railroad Company. 


Radio Helps Tree-Planting Campaign 


Burrato, N. Y.—A method of arousing inter- 
est and securing action in tree planting which 
proved successful last spring in Erie County, New 
York, may be of interest to organizations desir- 
ous of stimulating reforestation during the spring 
months of 1925. 

To begin with, one day early in the year the 
writer made a trip to Albany and secured the 
promise of 60,000 trees for Erie County. This 
substantial assistance in our local efforts was made 
possible by the fact that the state of New York 
has adopted a policy of reforestation. The Con- 
servation Commission is operating nurseries 
where trees are grown by the millions and are 
sold to private landowners at the very small price 
of from $2 to $4 per thousand, depending upon 
the age. Trees are given free for planting on 
publicly owned land; for example, land owned by 
cities, counties, towns, villages, etc. 

The next step was the designation by Mayor 
Frank X. Schwab of May 7 as Tree-Planting and 
Conservation Day. The next problem was to get 
places to plant all the trees. This was solved by 
the cooperation of Mark A. Rigg, Jr., of the Fed- 
eral Telephone & Telegraph Company’s radio sta- 
tion, WGR, who gave the writer the privilege of 
broadcasting over the radio on March 28. For the 
next month Mr. Rigg mentioned tree planting in 
his daily talks over the radio, and applications 
came in from farmers and others for all the avail- 
able trees. On the morning of May 7 trom the 
Y. M. C. A. Central Branch, in Buffalo, busses 
and trucks were sent in all directions through the 
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county’s devastated land, and Boy Scouts were 
assigned to the various sites to help in planting 
the trees. 

The day was ended by a banquet in the evening 
at the Buffalo Trap and Field Club, with more 
than 300 persons present, where State Conserva- 
tion Commissioner Alexander Macdonald, Super 
intendent of Forests Clifford R. Pettis, and the 
Mayor and other speakers gave talks on conserva 
tion and reforestation. 

As a result of New York’s policy of reforesta 
tion, many forests have been established in the 
state, sometimes even by country school districts, 
one of which acquired 100 acres of land, which 
is being planted by school children at the rate of 
about 20 acres per year. After 30 or 40 years, 
the income from this land should be sufficient to 
support a country school. Many cities in the state 
have planted trees on the land which they have 
acquired in connection with their water-supply 
systems Some villages have bought land and 
started municipal forests. 

DR. HENRY E. 
Reforestation 


Conservation Society. 


BISCHOF, 


Committee, Erie County 


Street Widening by Bond Issue, Assess- 
ment and Donation of Property 


NASHVILLE, TeENN.—In sponsoring the recon- 
struction of the important Church Street arterial 
highway in Nashville, the first section of which has 
just been completed and opened to the public, the 
Nashville Exchange Club has accomplished a con 
structive piece of work. 

Less than two years ago this city was attempt- 
ing to handle the heavy traffic of its business sec- 


tion through only one artery running east and 
west. The city was growing rapidly, but on ac- 
count of the limited outlet to the already con 


gested business section it was not expanding in a 


healthy manner. Early in 1923, the Exchange Clul 
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at the suggestion of its new President, Dr. W. D. 
Haggard, undertook to work out a solution of this 
trafic problem. The Club members entered into 
the plan with enthusiasm, and the necessary com- 
mittees and workers’ organizations were appointed 
and assigned to their definite tas¥s. 

The first step taken was to secure the city’s 
authorization of a referendum bond issue of $200,- 
ooo for widening, repairing and _ reconditioning 
Church Street. The up-town section of this street 
from Third Avenue to Eighth Avenue, is the prin 
cipal retail business street of the city. At Eight! 
Avenue, however, the street formerly dropped 
down in a steep grade to a viaduct crossing thx 
railroad tracks north of the Union Station, and 
from the viaduct westward to the street’s terminus 
at Twenty-fifth Avenue, it was too narrow to 
handle heavy automobile traffic and street cars at 
the same time. The suggestion made by the Ex 
change Club was to the effect that Church Street 
be widened 15 feet from the west end of th 
viaduct to Twentieth Avenue, and that the grack 
of the street be raised from the eastern end « 
the viaduct to Eighth Avenue, so that it might bh 
better fitted for use by heavy traffic. 

This plan, when put before the Mayor and Board 
of Public Works, met with approval, and the 
necessary measure for submitting the bond issue 
to the voters was subsequently passed by the City 
Council. On the day of the election, workers fron 
the Exchange Club were present at every voting 
booth, and the final count of the ballots showed 
that the issue had carried by a vote of approxi 
mately 25 to I. 

It was soon learned, however, that approximately 
$60,000 more than the original estimate of $200 
000 would be required to carry out the project 
as planned. But we were able to meet this appar 
ent deficit upon the receipt of $64,000 from the 
Nashville Railway and Light Company, which sum 
that Company, in accordance with its franchise 
provisions, was required to contribute toward th 
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GOVERNOR AUSTIN PEAY OF TENNESSEE, SPEAKING AT OPENING OF THE NEW APPROACH TO THE 
EAST END OF THE VIADUCT IN NASHVILLE 








‘ of raising the grade of Church Street from 
iaduct to Eighth Avenue. 
\s the result of a house-to-house canvass by 
ms of club members, ninety per cent of the 
perty holders on Church Street west of the 
luct to Twentieth Avenue signed agreements 
iting to the city 7% feet of the front of their 
perty to allow for the widening of the street. 
rtunately, the majority of the buildings were 
idences, set back off the street, so that the widen- 
in most cases involved only the cutting-off of 
nt yards. In conducting this canvass, the Club 
ormed what was probably its greatest service 
connection with the entire project, for if all 
is property had been acquired by the city through 
lemnation proceedings the cost would have 
hed a tremendous figure. 
\ith the plans so far adopted well under way, 
Club decided to take a step farther by urging 
t the section of Church Street east of the via 
to Eighth Avenue be widened as well as 
ised. To secure funds for this additional project, 
the property holders on each side of the street in 
his section were assessed for their share of the 
under the front-foot assessment law. In this 
about $72,000 was raised, which enabled the 
to repave this part of the street and put in 
curbs, gutters and reinforced sidewalks, in addi- 
tion to making the proposed widening of 7 feet 
1 each side. 
Up to the present time, the street between Fight’ 
\venue and the viaduct has been widened, raised, 
repaved and opened to the public. West of the 
viaduct most of the buildings that had to be set 
k or cut off have been repaired, and work on 
the reconditioning of the street has now been 
started. The widened area will be paved with 
terra-cotta colored concrete, 6 inches in thickness, 
nd the sidewalks and curbs will be of gray con- 
rete. The present brick paving in the center of 
street will not be disturbed. 
\s a final step in the Church Street develop- 
ent, the Exchange Club is now sponsoring a 
project for the extension of Ninth Avenue to con- 
nect with the Church Street artery, thus provid- 
a through route from many outside sections 
f the city to the up-town business center. The 
approval of these plans by the city officials has 
lready been secured. 
R. G. FIELDS. 


Boy Scouts Help City of 
Alameda Fight Ants 


\LaMEDA, Cautr.—For some years the city of 


\lameda has had the assistance of the local Boy 
Scouts organization in an attempt to eradicate 
\rgentine ant, a pest which is a source of 
innoyance throughout the whole east bay section. 
a city expends $250 per year for the purchase 
\t poison and containers, and the Boy Scouts 
tribute this poison throughout the city in a 
t effective manner. Each boy is given charge 
certain area, and he has the responsibility. 
a Wistrict captain, for the maintenance of 
n in that area until the ants are exterminated, 
so for a constant vigilance to prevent their 
rence 
lies are made by the Boy Scout organiza- 
the habits of ants, and the location of 
nests and feeding places. It was found that 
gentine ant places aphis and mealy bugs on 
and trees, and then carefully encourages 
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BOY SCOUT ANT FIGHTERS IN ALAMEDA, CALIF. 


and protects them from their natural enemies. 
This interest of the ant in the aphis and mealy 
bug is due to the fact that he milks these insects, 
obtaining thereby a sustaining fluid. Birds which 
are the natural enemy of aphis and mealy bugs 
are attacked by the ants, who overrun their nests 
and kill the young birls. 

During the last fiscal year 10,000 containers 
filled with ant poison were placed by the Boy 
Scouts on street trees and in the yards and 
gardens of homes; 218 Boy Scouts participated in 
the ant campaign. Approximately 2,000 homes 
were treated successfully, each home receiving not 


less than two treatments of ant poison. A can 


of poison was placed on every street tree in the 
city, which was found infested with ants. It was 
discovered that the eucalyptus tree was the only 
species that was entirely avoided by the ants. 

An organization of Boy Scout ant fighters has 
been evolved consisting of three grades, each with 
a distinctive name, and each member of which 
wears a celluloid button with his grade printed 
thereon. The boys are promoted from one divi- 
sion to the other as they complete a set series of 
tasks. Each boy who finally goes through the 
three grades is decorated in February of each 
year, by the Mayor of Alameda, with a “Civic 
Service Medal,” a distinction of which the boys 
are rightfully proud. The three grades are as 
follows : 

Ant Shooters—Scouts who treat ten homes 
twice and hang cans on one hundred trees; 

Ant Trailers—Scouts who keep cans filled in a 
district of two city blocks for six weeks; 

Expert Ant Shooters—Scouts who have charge 
of ten city blocks and eight boys for three months. 

FTON %. HICKOK, 
City Manager 

Eprtortat Note.—The reader is referred to page 373, 
April, 1924, THe Amertcan City, for an article on “The 
Argentine Ant, a Scourge of Many “rties,” by W. Dwight 
Pierce, Ph. D., Consulting Biologist, Banning, Calif. 
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Playgrounds in New Real Estate 
Subdivisions in Houston 
_ Houston, Tex.—Realtors of this city are show- 
ing a commendable foresight in setting aside, in 
new additions, space for play and park purposes. 
In the Southside Place subdivision of 110 acres, 
now being developed, the Grain Ready-Cut House 
Company is dedicating as a playground an area 
of 334 x 374 feet—approximately 2% acres. As 
shown by the accompanying plan, the equipment 
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DEVELOPED By Craw Reavy Cur HovssCo HoUusTON TLKAS 


will consist of a concrete swimming pool, a run- 
ning-track, tennis and basket-ball courts, a base- 
ball diamond, swings, etc. 

In subdividing this property, the Grain Com- 
pany agrees with all purchasers that the company, 
as owner, will maintain the playground at its ex- 
pense until January 1, 1927, and that at a later 
date it will deed the playground property to an 
association composed of property owners in this 
subdivision. In every purchase of a building site, 
the purchaser executes a non-interest-bearing note 
for the sum of $50, which is payable in five annual 
instalments of $10 each. All funds derived from 
these payments are to be used for the maintenance 
of the playground, which will be fully equipped 
when deeded to the association. As there are 325 
building sites in the subdivision, the maintenance 
fund will amount approximately to $3,000 per 
year. After the five-year period, the property 
owners will be in a position either to form new 
plans for maintenance, or to continue the plan as 
put in force by the company. 

Another Houston real estate operator who is 
making room for a playground in his new addi- 
tion is E. H. Fleming, who in opening up “South- 
hampton” has set aside 2% acres for such a pur- 
pose and has offered it to the city authorities on 
condition that they develop and maintain it. 

In the Norhill additions, the Varner Realty 
Company has provided several small park spaces 
suitable for playgrounds for small children and 
has built a baseball diamond on property jointly 
owned by the company and the city. The diamond 
ground has been deeded to the city on condition 
that certain improvements be made in that dis- 


trict by the municipal government. 
CORINNE FONDE, 
Executive Secretary, Houston Recreation & Commu- 
nity Service Association. 


A City with a Program 

Avucusta, Ga—The city has a community 
consciousness. She has just issued the printed 
report of the Augusta Survey, which is an 
attractive volume containing one of the most in- 
teresting community studies ever made. The 
story of the inception and carrying out of this 
project is enlightening and stimulating. 

A short time ago a prominent merchant of 
Augusta, J. B. White, died, leaving a sum of 
$400,000 to be devoted to the common good of 
the people of Augusta. At once a chorus of 
suggestions arose as to how the money should 
be used; $250,000 of the amount was granted to 
specific institutions in the city before some far 
seeing citizens began to ask themselves the ques- 
tion, why should we not spend the income of 
some of this money to find out just what our 
greatest needs are before going any further? 

The idea took hold. The newspapers took it 
up. The Board of Commerce and the Service 
Clubs got behind it, until finally a petition was 
presented to the Georgia State Council of Socia! 
Agencies requesting the aid of the Council! in 
making a thorough social and health study of 
the city. This petition was signed by the Mayor 
and_by the president of every important civic and 
welfare organization in Augusta. The invitation 
was accepted and the State Council of Social 
Agencies enlisted the cooperation of various state 
and national organizations. 

Carter Taylor, Director of Disaster Relief in 
the Southern Division of the American Red 





WHICH SHALL IT BE? 





At present this needy person 


might, " ~ nd, op relief eo yo his future planned for him 
y the following ies, a ing without know! f 
what the others were yg ay _* 











and he would probably become 
& pauper ~— and his family would ; 
might cost Augusta thousands lans and all work together 
of dollars. the i 

$100,000 spent this way in 


1923 on 4% of Augusta's 
population. 








he might become a self-sup 
porting, self-respecting citizen 


GRAPHIC PRESENTATION OF IDEAS IN THE 
AUGUSTA SURVEY 
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ross, was loaned by that organi- 
tion and served as Director of 
e Survey. Forty experts from 
‘rious state and national organi- 
‘tions assisted in the study and 
ided the work of the three hun- 
red citizens who volunteered their 
ssistance in collecting the facts. 
5s a result, Augusta now has a 
firiite program upon which to 
irk, covering the broad fields of 
mily welfare, child welfare, edu- 
ition, recreation, housing, indus- 
agriculture, religious life, 
ls and health. 
lhe committee on coordination 
und that there was great need 














coordinating the activities of 
the different social agencies at 
rk in the city, and recommended 
that a Council of Social Agencies 
formed for this purpose. This has now been 
complished, so that the fruits of the Survey 
e already being enjoyed. 
Augusta, therefore, must be ranked as a real 
vo-getter: she first found out what she wanted; 
e then proceeded to get it. 
ROBERT B. REED, 


Executive Secretary, Council of Social 


Agencies, 


Augusta 


Team-W ork on a Community 
Building 


Deer Park, WAsH.—At a considerable sacrifice 

n the part of its 1,400 inhabitants, Deer Park 
had for years maintained a four-year accredited 
high school for the young people of its own and 
the surrounding community, giving them the best 
tainable in educational advantages, but realiz- 
ng that they were hampered in their growth by 
the lack of a gymnasium and community hall. 
ionds could have been voted had not the district 
ready nearly reached its limit. At last a solu- 
was found. The local Athletic Association 
fered to issue 5 per cent bonds in $25 denomi- 
ons to the amount of $7,500, and after selling 
these buy a site and erect a building; then in turn 
t this building to the school district for a rea- 
able sum, which, added to what the building 
ght earn from other sources, would be sufficient 


SCHOOL GYMNASIUM AND COMMUNITY HALL IN DEER PARK, 


WASH. 


to retire the bonds in a period of ten years, when 
the building would become the property of the 
school district. 

With this plan, a committee went to work, and 
in ten hours the entire amount was subscribed by 
127 persons. Work was started on November 109, 
1923, and the building was dedicated on January 
II, 1924, a remarkable record time when one con- 
siders that the building is 46 x 90 feet in size, 
with a gymnasium floor 46 x 74 feet, and has 
a balcony on two sides and one end, a stage, 
dressing-rooms with showers, and a fine hard 
maple floor. 

During the construction the manual training 
class of the high school dug trenches, mixed con- 
crete, nailed sheeting and, in fact, did a tremend- 
ous amount of work. When the roof was ready 
for shingles, the entire town turned out, and 66,- 
000 shingles were put on the roof in one day by 
the citizens. About a hundred persons actually 
performed work on the building. An excellent 
dinner was prepared by the ladies. 

Since completion, the building has been the scene 
of many a happy gathering, both for school and 
for community purposes. At a recent carnival six- 
teen different organizations of the town and sur- 
rounding country were represented by booths or 
exhibits, and nearly $300 was realized to apply on 
the bonds. Nearly every voter in the district is 

a bond holder and therefore a 








TYPE OF CAROUSEL INSTALLED IN PITTSBURGH PARKS 





booster for the building, and the 

financial success of the undertak- 

ing seems assured. The building 

is serving its purpose, and one can 

easily see why TEAMWORK is spelled 

with capital letters in Deer Park. 
L. C. McMAHAN, 


Superintendent of Schools. 


Pittsburgh’s Carousels 
Are Popular 


PitrspurGH, PA.— Among the 
most popular pieces of recreational 
equipment in the parks of this city 
are the merry-go-rounds which 
were installed several years ago by 
the Bureau of Parks. Three of 
these carousels, of a type similar 
to that shown in the accompanying 
illustration, were purchased from 
the Philadelphia Toboggan Com- 
Company, of Germantown, Phila- 














delphia, Pa., and were installed one in each of our 
two large parks, and the third in one of the smaller 
parks. They are kept in operation daily, free of 
charge, from May 30 to October 15, and we have 
found them to be a complete success as a means 
of providing healthy and safe recreation and en- 
tertainment for the many thousands of children in 
our city. 

That the youngsters take good advantage of the 
opportunity for a ride on the merry-go-rounds is 
evident from the fact that during the summer ot 
1924 a total of 217,976 children were recorded as 
having been entertained in this way among the 
three parks. 

After having given this recreational device a 
fair try-out over a number of years, we are satis 
fied that the carousels are a useful and attractive 
addition to our playground equipment, and that the 
investment involved has proved to be thoroughly 
worth while. 

GEORGE W. BURKE, Superintendent, 
Bureau of Parks 


A Small Town’s Outdoor Theatre 

Dariincton, S. C.—There was built last year 
at Darlington, in the rear of St. John’s School, 
an outdoor theatre which has already proved it- 
self of immense benefit to the community and has 
promise of becoming one of the most beautiful 
in the country. Unique in setting, it has for a 
background a typical South Carolina swamp with 
large Spanish moss-covered cypress trees and 
evergreen Darlington oaks; then in the rear of 
the foyer, it is tied in harmoniously with the school 
structure. 

On a bronze tablet set in a boulder at the 
entrance will be found the following inscription : 


This Theatre is dedicated 


to 
cultivation of youth, 
It is given by 
Mary E. Woods Dargan 
lo the people of Darlington 
n commemoration of the 
life and service of 
Keith Dargan 
no ame cakes 1911 
His soul was modest as 
his aim was high. 
Dedicated 


The uppiness and 


commended that this 


t is oO e 


type of memo- 


rial was “ selected over others because of its rarity, 
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its beauty, and its proved service to the community 

Ihe theatre will be used for commencement 
and other special exercises of the school, also by 
civic organizations as a meeting-place and for 
social entertainments, and on special occasions by 
public speakers. 

The theatre is on the direct axis of the build 
ing, with an enclosed foyer adjacent to the build 
ing. From the foyer lead three walks to the seat 
ing area, which slopes gradually to the stage. Ther: 
is seating capacity for 2,000 people. The stag: 
is slightly elevated and gives clear vision from 
each seat. Its surface is grass. There are larg: 
entrances on either side for pageant purposes, and 
smaller ones leading to dressing rooms in the rea: 
In front of the stage is a sunken orchestra pit, 
and in front of it is a reflecting pool which adds 
to the beauty and makes the acoustic qualities the 
very finest. The plans were drawn by E. §S 
Draper, landscape architect and engineer, of 
Charlotte and Atlanta. 

The enthusiasm of the community was worked 
up during construction, resulting in donations of 
labor, materials, and much time. Between each 
two rows of seats there is a low, brick wall capped 
with cement. Between the walls there is a soft 
cushion of turf. The turf can be used as a seat, 
or, if desirable, a mat or portable chairs can be 
placed upon the turf. The excellent stand of 
grass was obtained by sprigging in Bermuda 
grass on a well-fertilized soil. 

Planting is being carried out to complete the 
stage background and make the entire theatre a 
planted enclosure. Water-plants will be introduced 
in either end of the pool. Flowering shrubs are 
being set out to give a pleasing effect through 
out the whole year. 

To Darlington, already famous because of the 
oak which bears its name, the outdoor lover may 
go and observe an outdoor theatre where nature 
art and beauty have been combined. 


CHARLES GIDEON MACKINTOSH, 
Landscape Contractor, High Point. N. C 


$13,525,000 in Bonds Voted by 
Chicago and Cook County 


Cuicaco, Itu.,—At the local election on Febru 
ary 24 the voters of Chicago and Cook County a; 
proved seven propositions for the issuance 
bonds aggregating $13,525,000, as follows 


City Bonps 

For the purchase of a site 

and the construction of a 

central police station and 

court building........... $2,500 
For completing track eleva- 

tion work and the elimi- 

nation of grade crossings 

in the Mayfair district. 1,500 
For the purchase of sites and 

the construction of refuse 

incinerators and -destruc- 

tors; and for the purchase 

of sites for dumps for 

refuse disposal.......... 1,00 


For the extension and re- 
habilitation of the street- 
lighting system.......... 1,01 


For the purchase and im- 
provement of sites for 
playgrounds, athletic fields 
and small parks......... 5( 


TT 


A VIEW FROM THE SIDE OF THE STAGE OF DARLINGTON’S OUT- 
DOOR THEATRE, SHOWING THE SEATING ARRANGEMENT, WITH 
THE SCHOOL AND CAMPUS IN THE REAR 


County Bonps 
For a new Criminal Court 
House and jail building, 


including a site therefor. 4,500 
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A New Venture in Housing 
By Clarence S. Stein 


all cities of America and Europe the profit in the expensive houses. It also lies in 

| fundamentals of the housing problem are the fact that with the methods customary in 

similar. Particular requirements differ; the industry there is little or no profit in 

shortage may be more severe in New York cheaper ones. Plan after plan which has at- 

than elsewhere, but the same general prin- tempted to remedy the housing deficiency 

ples apply. On this account the plans and _ simply by restrictive legislation or by elim- 

ichievements of the City Housing Corporation inating profit has been wrecked on this reef. 

in New York may be of interest generally. Unless the methods of financing, planning and 

One fundamental is that adequate housing constructing houses are made much more eff- 

t being constructed, and has not for at cient, inexpensive housing cannot pay its way. 

1 quarter of a century been constructed, It must depend either on charity or on public 

rent at a figure low enough to suit the needs subsidy. But there is not enough available for 

\ majority of the wage-earning population. charity to meet a thousandth part of the need, 

far the greater part of the new building is and governmental subsidies for housing, 

for the highest-income groups; those who can though they have been adopted widely in 

pay less for rent have to be satisfied largely Europe, have not as yet met with favor in 
the cast-off housing of the morefortu- this country. 

‘rowding it in a way for which it was The second fundamental is that even the 

planned. This fact is inseparable from housing which is constructed by speculative 

tion and high rents. builders does not meet the need of the people 

reason good houses are not built for for a healthy and sane community life. The 

nts is not merely that there is more urge for profit demands the use of every bit 
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HOMES AT SUNNYSIDE, LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. 

Planned to give the maximum of light and air to each 

room. Every window looks out on a parked street or 
on the community playground 


of space legally available, it crowds too many 
people on a given area, it does not provide 
enough light, air, playground or recreation 
space. The result is ill health, increased 
death-rate, neurotic children, overburdened 
transit, labor inefficiency, crime, and lowered 
community standards generally. 

Unorganized private incentive, profit-mak- 
ing enterprise, the “law of supply and de- 
mand,” however tempered by legislation or 
charity, have failed miserably either to put 
building operations on an efficient basis or to 
conserve human values, as far as the majority 
of the population is concerned, And the fail- 
ure is increasing rather than diminishing. 

The City Housing Corporation was formed 
after a study of the situation made by experts 
over a period of years. It recognized the need 
for more efficient methods, and decided that 
the way to apply them was by large-scale 
operations, associated with good planning and 
management. It recognized the need for bet- 
ter housing accommodations, and decided that 
it was desirable at once to improve the stand- 
ard drastically, and on this basis to experi- 
ment with groups of house in an effort to 
discover what would best suit the needs of the 
occupants. It proposed to accomplish both 
these results on a self-sustaining basis, rais- 
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ing the necessary capital neither from profi 
seeking sources nor from charity or subsidy, 
but from those who would invest in a public- 
service project of this kind for a return limited 
to 6 per cent, if assured of reasonable safety. 

The Corporation has already constructed 
housing unit for 128 families, and is about 
to finish another such unit. In these opera 
tions the following advances have been mace 

1. The houses are being bought and main 
tained by the occupants for a monthly pay- 
ment that is as low as rental charges for 
much more poorly constructed houses built by 
speculative builders. 

2. Although law and custom in apartment 
house construction permit building on 70 per 
cent of the space in such a location, only 28 
per cent of the space is built on, the rest be- 
ing permanently reserved for playground, 
recreation, lawns, etc. 

3. The houses are but two rooms deep from 
front to back, and those devoted to apart 
ments are but three stories high. Every roon 
has outside light and air, either from street 
or playground. There are no courts or shafts 

4. The houses are substantially built of 
brick. Up-keep charges will be much less than 
in the typical speculative house. Every detail 
of the plan and equipment has been endlessly 
studied for efficiency—efficieucy and economy 
in construction, but, above all, efficiency and 
economy in living. 

5. The buildings have been made attrac- 
tive through their grouping rather than 
through ornamentation. Different heights of 
buildings, variety in setback, as well as a care- 
ful study of landscape work, have served to 
produce a much more attractive effect than 
would have been attained by individual build- 
ing at much greater expense. 

6. Single-family and two-family houses 
have been grouped with apartment houses. 
Although this is quite contrary to. the custom- 
ary method of development, it has in no way 
prevented the immediate sale of the houses 
and it helps to build up a homogeneous com- 
munity of people of varied tastes. 

7. Playgrounds and other recreational 
features are in the center of the block. Com- 
mon interest in these helps to create a com- 
munity spirit. No garages are permitted to 
clutter up the open spaces iu the block. The) 
are grouped in another portion of the develop- 
ment not far from the houses. 

8. In spite of the low price and the high 
standards, the Corporation, after six months 
operation, had earned the full 6 per cent on 
its capital stock, 
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Large-Scale Operation and Expert Management 
he efficiency of the work may be attributed 
he scale of operation, which is now large 
will become larger as time goes on, and 
expert management. The large scale per- 

s economy in every department. 
nstead of buying a small parcel of land, 
roving that, and so raising the cost of 
chboring land for future operations, the 
Corporation bought 1,100 lots at once. 
though this tract is within walking distance 
many factories in Long Island City, is on 
ee rapid-transit lines, and is only twenty 
ites from the Grand Central Station, the 
expert real-estate advice and the large bar- 
gaining power behind the Corporation enabled 
) secure the land on favorable terms. Large 
lers for materials, the possibility of stand- 
rdization in certain respects, the bargaining 
wer furnished by the resources of the Cor- 
ration, and expert knowledge, brought down 
aterial costs. Labor costs were reduced not 
cuts or anti-union drives—the Cor- 
deals with union labor in the ordi- 
way—but by good management. This 
nsists in nearly continuous operation for a 
table force of mechanics, who can gradually 


wage 


ration 
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be selected on a basis of efficient work, an 
who are safeguarded against any temptation 
to go slow due to a fear that th b will be 
lost with the finishing of 
Of course, with one organization administer 
of land 
to sale of houses, many minor economies are 


And the neces- 


a given operation. 
ing the whole process from purchase 


effected and profits eliminated. 
sary capital was secured 
than at the higher rates 
ing operations (outside of 
because persons sincerely 
were willing to invest in a sound undertaking 
at that limited return. As the 
tinues, it will probably become apparent that 
a large-scale housing corporation of this na- 


at 0 per cent rather 
build- 


mortgages ) 


customary in 
first 
interested in housing 


prorect con 


ture is so favorably situated economically that 
its stock will rank in safety rather the 
better industrials and public utilities—even 
with preferred stocks and bonds—than with 
the ordinary speculative real estate investment 
which under conditions hitherto prevailing in 
the industry had to offer a high yield to be at 
tractive. 

There 


with 


are, of course, 
the possibility that the 
speculative exploitation once they aré 


safeguards against 


houses will suffer 
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and occupied. They are sold only to bona fide 
occupants. They are practically restricted 
from sale during the first three years at a 
higher price, without the Corporation’s con- 
sent. The title of the individual owner 
theoretically extends to the middle of the 
block, but the central portion, which is used 
for common purposes such as playground, can- 
not be built on for a period of forty years. 
Legal restrictions also include limitation to 
residential use, no private garages, no fences, 
alterations or changes of any kind in exterior 
of buildings without consent of the block com- 
mittee. The apartment buildings are sold to 
cooperative associations whichxhave their own 
provisions about such matters. Of course no 
foresight can absolutely insure that the pur- 
chasers will use their property for living rather 
than for speculative purposes, but it is possible 
to protect the structures themselves from 
destruction to make way for more profitable 
types, and it is hoped that the desirability of 
the housing and the developm 
organization will tend t 
term: occupancy rather than 
with rising value, 







uick turnover 


The Corporation really went at housing on 
the basis of a public service industry. Its 
advisory board and board of directors include 
prominent representatives of many important 
groups in the community. Its staff is chosen 
from experienced experts. All this enhances 
the safety of the experiment both to the pu! 
lic and to the investor. There are plenty o/ 
well-situated, large tracts of vacant land 1: 
any city—even in New York—in which to con 
tinue operations. The capital employed is not 
tied up as in many housing projects, but is 
turned over by the sale of the houses—all the 
capital in a given house is returned, with in- 
terest, in fifteen years. As long as the com 
pany can continue to provide houses which are 
substantially more desirable than those fur- 
nished by prevailing standards of commercia! 
construction, at the same price, or less, it wi!! 
have no difficulty in selling them to reliable 
purchasers, and doing the vecupants a ve! 
real service. In the meanwhile it is conduc! 
ing valuable experiments in the nature of ho 
ing best adapted to civilized community |i! 
and is aiding the development of that | 
through fostering cooperative groups to ! 
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e apartment houses, block committees to 
:.gulate the playgrounds, and so on. 

This plan, of course, furnishes no direct at- 
‘ack on the problem of the slums or of exist- 
ng tenements poorly constructed. Its prices 
.re still too high to be available tc the poorer 
:cnants, and it does not tear down overcrowded 
ections to build anew. Its attack is rather 
one of encirclement and infiltration. It fur- 
nishes desirable living accommodations for 


the better-paid wage-earners and professional 
workers at prices well within their means, it 
forestalls the growth of new slums, and it 
gradually attracts city dwellers from the con- 
gested regions. Since it is self-sustaining, it 
presents possibilities of indefinite expansion 
such as charitable enterprises or those with 
frozen capital do not, and it may in the long 
run be able to tackle some of the larger tasks 
of community planning. 


To Encourage Safe and Efficient Driving 


HE following statement, issued last 
month by the National Safety Council, 
can be used to advantage, it is believed, 

hy municipal officials, community safety coun- 


] . 


cils and other local groups in their efforts to 
reduce the ever-increasing annual automobile 
accident death toll: 


“A man may have a mechanically perfect car, 
but because of careless driving he may cause an 
accident that results in serious injury or death to 
himself or others. 

“Reckless driving is not a demonstration of 
skill. 

“A moment or two saved to-day by reckless 
speeding is not efficiency, for speeding to-morrow 
may result in a smash that will lay up the car for 
several days and you for several months. Hurry- 
ing to get ahead of a train, a street car or another 
vehicle saves only a moment or two at the ultimate 
destination and the gain is not worth the price: 
there is too much danger of accident. 

“The best drivers are especially careful at dusk 

r twilight. There is then neither enough daylight 
nor sufficient artificial light to make objects dis- 
tinguishable at ordinary distances. 

“Slow up for all turns in the road. Blind cor- 
ners are dangerous. When it is impossible to see 
what is coming from around the corner, be pre- 
pared to stop. Sound horn a short distance before 
reaching the intersection. 

“Don’t zig-zag from one side of the street to 
the other. 

_ “Use chains of the Weed type whenever there 
is danger of skidding. Install chains on both rear 
wheels or none at all. Only one chain is some- 
times worse than none. Chains on all four wheels 


help the steering of the car, especially if it is a 
four-wheeled drive car. 

“ Hitting ruts at too high a speed may cause the 
driver to lose control of his car. 

“Drive slowly at bridges and at culverts. A 
bad rut or a stone in the road may throw your 
car against the structure. 

“When attempting to pass another vehicle going 
in the same direction start turning out (to the 
left) at least 75 feet to the rear. If you get too 
close, your view of the road ahead is obstructed 
and you may turn directly in front of another car 
coming toward you. When you have passed a 
car, do not cut back into the road nor slow down 
too soon. 

“Always be careful when backing. Sound horn; 
signal other cars and look back (not ahead) to 
see where you are going. Mirrors are valuable at 
all times. Bumpers also have a safety feature 
not to be overlooked. 

“Clean wind-shields give you a clear view 
ahead. Every car should have a secondary wind- 
shield (rain visor) or wind-shield wiper which 
will prevent snow or rain from obstructing the 
driver’s view. 

“When driving, do not attempt to carry on a 
conversation with others in the car. Small chil- 
dren should preferably sit in the rear of the car; 
they should never be held in or between the arms 
of the driver. Safe driving demands your full 
and undivided attention. 

“Be sure to signal when driving toward or away 
from the curb. 

“The traffic officer has a difficult job at the 
best, and drivers should make every effort to assist 
him. He is responsible for all accidents which 
happen at his station. Let us treat him as we ex- 
pect him to treat us.” 


Is Every Case of Typhoid an Accident? 


\ the December 29, 1924, issue of Health News 

the New York State Department of Health 

quoted a decision of the Supreme Court of 
IHlinois sustaining a judgment of the lower court 
ol 31,130 in a case brought against an accident in- 
surance company by the heirs of a man who died 
!rom typhoid fever. The effect of the decision 
will evidently be far-reaching, according to an ar- 
ticle in a recent issue of the Mutual Underwriter, 
which comments on the decision as follows : 
was claimed that the disease was contracted by 
me ng contaminated water, and that as this was done 


i tally the accident policy should be liable. As this 
was regarded as a dangerous broadening of the accident 


pelicy the case was taken to the Appellate Court and then 
bett Supreme Court, the lower court being sustained in 


ses. The insurance company then petitioned the 


drir 


Supreme Court for a rehearing, which has been denied. 
As the amount involved is not sufficient to carry the case 
to the Supreme Court of the United States, this disposes 
of the matter. 

“It is claimed that under these conditions the compa- 
nies will have to revise their accident policies by definitely 
excluding bacterial diseases caused by reception of germs. 
Claim men and attorneys say that under this decision any 
person having an accident policy could collect for typhoid 
fever. as it is always acquired from germs, and these 
are received accidentally and not intentionally. They also 
say that it would be as consistent to sue under an acci- 
dent policy for pneumonia caused by accidentally catching 
cold, or for any other disease not contracted intentionally. 
They hold that under this decision most accident policies 
will become life insurance policies, and that while the in- 
surance department will not license a company to issue 
an accident policy covering death from typhoid fever, the 


Supreme Court holds that an accident company must pay 
such a claim.” 
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Are Standard Incinerator Specifications 
and Contract Tests Desirable? 


A Series of Responses from Members of the Committee on Garbage and Refuse Disposal 
of the Sanitary Engineering Section of the American Public Health 


Association and 


HE Committee on Garbage and Refuse 

Disposal of the Sanitary Engineering 

Section of the American Public Health 
Association has been seriously considering the 
possibility of framing general specifications 
for garbage and refuse incinerators together 
with a contract guarantee and test require- 
ments. Opinions regarding the value of such 
specifications and tests were sought from 
members of the Committee and other sanitary 
engineers either in private practice or munici- 
pal employ. The results of this inquiry have 
been assembled and are here presented in ab- 
stract. Although some members of the Com- 
mittee and a considerable number of other 
engineers seriously question the possibility of 
what is commonly known as a_ standard 
specification—owing largely to variations in 
conditions to be met in various localities and 
to the general state of the art—yet the con- 
sensus of opinion seems to be that something 
of the kind would be useful and to warrant the 
hope that at least a general outline for model 
incinerator specifications and contract tests 
can be formulated. 


Opinions 


C. M. Baker, State Sanitary Engineer, 
Wisconsin Board of Health, Madison, Wis.— 
Numerous inquiries are received from munici- 
palities regarding the merits of different 
methods of garbage disposal. Each question 
is usually a problem in itself, the solution of 
which depends largely upon local conditions. 
Nevertheless, certain definite general standards 
should be adopted that would be of assistance 
and guidance to municipalities in adopting 
plans for garbage and refuse disposal. In some 
cases, particularly for smaller municipalities 
where conditions are not favorable to sanitary 
fill and where reduction would not be practic- 
able, incineration probably applicable. 
Standard specifications for incinerators would 
therefore be of material value to these com- 
munities. Simple, general specifications rather 
than detailed specifications, together with an 
outline of standard tests, would more particu- 
larly meet the needs of the smaller community. 
There is probably no branch of sanitary 
engineering that is in such chaotic condition 
as that of garbage and refuse disposal. 


is 


Other Engineers 


M. N. Baker, Associate Editor, Engineering 
News-Record, New York City—Most in- 
cinerator specifications, contract guarantees 
and acceptance test requirements are loose in 
character. All of our cities should, as a few 
of them do, employ a competent engineer to 
design proposed garbage and refuse disposal 
plants of whatever type, to draw specifications 
and contract forms, and to supervise and re- 
port an acceptance test. Where it is thought 
desirable to permit contractors—whether 
manufacturers or general contractors—to sub- 
mit their own detailed plans, specifications and 
guarantees, it is essential, if the bids are to be 
comparable, that they conform to a general 
scheme of requirements. Such a_ general 
scheme would also be helpful even where an 
engineer is engaged to draw detailed plans and 
specifications. 

Samuel A. Greeley, Consulting Engineer, 
Chicago, Ill—Plans for incinerators have so 
far been developed largely as patented pro- 
cesses in the hands of certain manufacturers 
and promoters and there has been little basis 
for deciding the work to be done in specifica- 
tions. In this way, the first step in the develop- 
ment has been the actual purchase of in- 
cinerators under guarantees, and advertise- 
ments for bids have stated only the capacity 
desired and in some cases the height of the 
chimney. Manufacturers have offered their 
own guarantees. As a second step, cities un- 
dertook to get bids on a somewhat more com- 
parable basis by outlining a uniform guaran- 
tee on which all manufacturers would bid, in- 
cluding also specifications of materials to be 
used, in some cases together with a general 
outline of the plans. This has, perhaps, been 
the usual method in the larger projects. 

A development of recent years has been for 
the city to buy the rights to a certain type of 
incinerator which, after due consideration, 
they have selected as the best and then to 
secure from the manufacturer plans and 
specifications on which competitive bids may 
be taken for erection. This, for instance, was 
done at New Orleans in connection with the 
construction of incinerators. New York has 





recently purchased incinerators without com- 
petitive bids, or with competitive bids, much as 
they might do in buying a boiler or a chimney, 
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i the like. All other parts of the plant were 
built under competitive bids based on plans 
and specifications prepared by the city’s 
engineer. This would relegate the incinerator 
to its proper importance on a cost basis with 
the plant as a whole, and perhaps might re- 
duce the temptation for political interference. 

A further movement, not yet far advanced 
in this country, is preparation by the city’s 
engineers of plans and specifications for the 
entire project, followed by taking bids for con- 
struction. There is some analogy between this 
situation and that of the development of water 
filtration plants. A number of years ago filter- 
plant installation was in the hands of manu- 
facturers and promoters having patented de- 
vices, and plants were sold with little engineer- 
ing competition and in some cases under guar- 
antees, some of which were rather absurd. 
Later on, engineers began to make detailed de- 
signs for all parts of the filter plant except the 
filter equipment. Now it is the practice to 
make detailed designs for all parts, so that any 
competent contractor can figure. This, at least, 
is our practice so far as the strainer system, 
pipe gallery and the like are concerned. The 
rate-controllers and loss-of-head gages are 
bought similarly to hardware, cement and 
other standard products. A very much bet- 
ter filter-plant design has resulted from this 
practice. At present, American practice is not 
ready to go much beyond the purchase of com- 
plete plants from manufacturers who have 
their own guarantees, but it is possible to select 
a furnace type with less controversy than to 
select an entire plant. The cost of the fur- 
nace would not be much over a third of the 
cost of the entire plant. It might be possible 
in this way to make up a general outline plan 
and specification and ask for proposals on 
types of furnace with only an indication as to 
cost. An engineer could then select the type 
of furnace and prepare plans and specifica- 
tions for the entire project on which bids for 
construction could be taken. It is difficult to 
work out a standard specification, because, 
after all, it is the element of judgment based 
on experience that is mainly needed, and a 
standard specification would discourage rather 
han promote this. It should not be difficult 
to draw up an outline of garbage plant speci- 
fications, including guarantees and tests, and 
in the present stage of development this would 
be very helpful. In a way, it does not get at 
the root of the matter, which comes down to 
items of plant location, general arrangement 
| buildings, and detailed designs of furnace 
wo! Perhaps some general recommenda- 








tions on methods of procedure with reference 
to engineering work would be helpful along 
this line. 

I. S. Osborn, Vice-President, C. O. Bartlett 
& Snow Company, Cleveland, Ohio.—With the 
large number of different opinions in connec- 
tion with incinerator work, no doubt any 
specifications which were prepared by a com- 
mittee would necessarily be more or less gen- 
eral. The conditions vary in cities as to the 
quality and quantity of refuse to be in- 
cinerated, so that a furnace designed to meet 
one set of conditions might be undesirable un- 
der another. If there is any way that the com- 
mittee can outline general policies to be fol- 
lowed, whereby municipal officials will be 
somewhat safeguarded and assured of secur- 
ing equipment that will satisfactorily meet 
these conditions, it would be well worth while. 
In many cases specifications do not have much 
bearing on the final selection that is made, as 
the decision often rests with a council com- 
mittee, the members of which become, in their 
way of thinking, well educated in furnace de- 
sign, or with the salesman who is the most 
adept in presenting his proposition or has done 
the most extensive preliminary work through 
political influence previous to the preparing of 
specifications or the awarding of contracts. 

Frank A. Barbour, Consulting Engineer, 
Boston, Mass.—\|t might be possible to develop 
a specification—largely general in its require- 
ments, but with more or less particular defini- 
tion of certain necessary phases—which would 
serve a good purpose. It would be impossible 
to prepare standard specifications to cover all 
necessary requirements in any particular case. 
There would be danger that municipalities 
would accept such standard specifications as 
sufficient without adaptation to local condi- 
tions by a competent engineer. Specifications 
defining the character of the refuse to be 
burned, requiring a guarantee of performance 
based on the consumption of so many units of 
fuel per ton of refuse burned to satisfactory 
ash, with a test extending over a sufficient 
length of time to express the results, might 
be productive of good. A further guarantee 
of the labor hours required per ton of refuse, 
and a requirement that the contractor shall be 
responsible for six months for any parts shown 
to be defective within such period, with a re- 
tention of a small percentage of the contract 
price, might also be of value. The contract 
form should be similar to that used in con- 
tracts for pumping machinery—setting forth 
general requirements, stipulating the fulfill- 
ment of certain guarantees and economies, and 
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allowing the contractor under these general re- 
quirements to submit his own detailed speci- 
fications, which should be made part of the 
contract with the successful bidder. 
. George W. Fuller, Consulting Engineer, 
New York City.—It is doubtful if the commit- 
tee could materially advance municipal sanita- 
tion by going into this technical phase of gar- 
bage disposal. The effort would be misunder- 
stood and abused by non-technical officials and 
would perhaps hinder technical advisors of 
municipalities who would naturally desire to 
fit their specifications to local conditions, 
which vary materially from place to place. 

John H. Gregory, Consulting Engineer, 
Johns Hopkins University—It would be 
highly desirable if such a specification could 
be prepared. It would not be impossible, but 
might be difficult to prepare. For example, is 
the incinerator to burn mixed refuse and, if 
so, what percentage of ashes? Or is it to 
burn a mixture of garbage and rubbish, either 
wrapped or unwrapped? How is the material 
to be charged in the furnaces, and how would 
you prepare a standard specification which 
would permit of competitive bidding on a 
particular incinerator of highly specialized de- 
sign? These questions are raised merely to 
show that a standard specification might re- 
quire a number of alternative paragraphs to 
meet local conditions. 

T. Chalkley Hatton, Chief Engineer, Mil- 


waukee Sewerage Commission, Milwaukee, 


Wis.—The collection and disposal of garbage, 
especially the latter, is as much an engineer- 
ing problem as is the disposal of sewage, and 
one which should not continue in the hands of 
the promoter. Garbage, like sewage, is com- 
plex in character, and its character should be 
studied scientifically, to the end that the proper 
type of apparatus for its successful disposal 
may be designed and properly operated. To 
obtain this result, the services of both the 
engineer and the chemist must be employed 
where neither is looking for special monetary 
considerations. Whether the solution of the 
problem is sufficiently advanced to warrant a 
committee of sanitary engineers in preparing 
general specifications covering design, con- 
struction and guarantees, is a matter for the 
committee to determine. The committee might 
well collect and publish in a comprehensive 
and readable form the existing reliable data 
on garbage disposal, sparing no type or proc- 


ess in such a publication, to the end, first, 
that the public may be informed of the state 
of the art, and, secondly, that by thus educat- 
ing the public a change of attitude may occur 
which will result in calling in the services of 
the engineer and chemist. Then and then onl) 
can proper specifications and designs be formu- 
lated. 

J. A. Jensen, Supervisor of Water-Works 
Minneapolis, Minn, (entrusted by the city gov- 
ernment with the question of incineration ).— 
Standard specifications would be helpful, 
owing to the lack in many cases of efficient 
supervision, but such specifications should gen- 
erously recognize the various successful types 
of incinerators. The design should be in ac- 
cord with sound mechanical principles, and 
approved material should be used for construc. 
tion. The tests should take into account the 
varying grades of refuse met with in differ- 
ent places—a matter that is usually lost sight 
of. 

M. M. O’Shaughnessy, City Engineer, San 
Francisco, Calif—The condition of garbage 
disposal plants in our large cities is a disgrace 
and a reflection on the engineering profession, 
which should have the matter in charge. 
Immense sums of money have been invested 
in fake incinerators enclosing expensive 
machinery which is never used or fails to func- 
tion. Witness the suspension of incinerators 
and garbage disposal plants in Seattle, Atlanta, 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, and New York. 
Think of the crime of dumping garbage from 
New York in the ocean and polluting all the 
beaches up and down the shore line! By col- 
laboration of engineering talent, incineratoi 
specifications could be drawn which would 
serve as a standard for the city engineers of 
our large cities. 

Stuart Purcell, Chief Engineer, Department 
of Public Improvements, Baltimore, Md.—lt is 
practicable and desirable that standard speci- 
fications be drafted, as they would be a most 
valuable guide to municipal engineers, even 
though it might be necessary to modify them 
considerably to suit local conditions. Stand- 
ard specifications would undoubtedly prevent 
the ill-advised expenditure of large sums of 
money—of which there are many instances— 
on the construction of plants which prove to 
be failures and are soon abandoned or oper- 
ated with very unsatisfactory results and at 
great economic loss. 
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Sewerage and Sewage Disposal 
at Pleasantville, N. Y. 


By J. C. Harding, Jr. 


Fuller and McClintock, Consulting Engineers, New York City 


HE village of Pleasantville, N. Y., is a 
residential community located on the 
Harlem Division of the New York Cen- 
| Railroad, some 30 miles north of New 


rk City. 


assessed valuation $4,250,000. 
For the last ten years there has been con- 
lerable agitation in favor 
vers. The impervious nature of the soil and 
e nearness of ground water to the surface 
e made the use of cesspools a rather costly 
| unsatisfactory method of sewage disposal, 

being particularly the case in the more 
ckly built-up business section of the village. 
1e State Department of Health had received 
y complaints regarding unsanitary condi- 
ns, beginning in 1908, and recommended in 
)16 that the village proceed with the solu- 
n of its sewerage problem. Nothing definite 
s done, however, until the fall of 1922, by 
hch time the situation had become so acute 
hat the natural growth of the village was be- 
ng considerably retarded. An additional in- 
tive to take action was the fact that the 


re 
ige 


desired to construct 


of 


many 


The population is about 4,000 and 


installing 


concrete 


roads, which would make the installation of 
sewers very expensive in the future, and did 
not relish the idea of later having these roads 
interfered with. The Village Engineer, J. 
Oliver Derby, was ordered by the Board of 
Sewer Commissioners to prepare plans, spec- 
ifications, estimates of cost, ete, for a 
sewerage system and disposal works and sub- 
mit them to the State Department of Health 
and the State Engincer for approval. Mr. 
Derby obtained the services of Fuller & Mc- 
Clintock, consulting engineers, to assist him, 
and plans were prepared and were approved 
by the state authorities on October 5, 1923. 
The money for the work was voted by the tax- 
payers at an election held on December 18, 
and contracts were awarded in April for the 
construction of the sewerage system and dis- 
posal works. 


The Sewerage System 
Pleasantville is divided into two districts by 
the Saw Mill River. The western district is 
not at present as badly in need of sewers as 
the eastern, although there is some agitation 





GENERAL VIEW OF PLEASANTVILLE SEWAGE DISPOSAL PLANT DURING CONSTRUCTION 
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for their early installation. Plans have been 
prepared for their construction, and when .-it 
is deemed advisable they will be built. The 
eastern district, which contains the business 
section, will be largely sewered at the pres- 
ent time. This district is on a rather steep 
slope, and the sewage from most of it can be 
brought to the disposal plant by gravity. 
The principal items entering into the cost 
of the sewer construction are 34,000 feet of 
8- to 15-inch sewers, 150 manholes, 9,000 cubic 
yards of rock excavation, and 10,000 feet of 
5-inch house connections, which are carried 
to the curb every 50 feet in most instances. The 
contractor has used three steam trench ex- 
cavators for his excavation work and has made 
good progress, although the work has been 
rendered rather difficult by the large amount of 
rock encountered and because ground water 
has been generally found a few feet from the 
surface, even in the higher parts of the village. 
Great care was exercised in the sewer con- 
struction to get a water-tight job, and in most 
cases where sewers were below ground-water 
level, jointing compounds were substituted for 
the cement joints generally used. As there 
is low land between the disposal plant and the 
end of the 15-inch main sewer, it was found 
necessary to construct an inverted siphon to 
deliver the sewage by gravity at a high enough 
elevation to the treatment works. This siphon 
is about 1,700 feet long and consists of two 


lines of cast iron pipe, one 8 inches and the . 


other 12 inches in diameter. 


General Features of Disposal Plant 

The three most important factors in the de- 
sign of the disposal plant were, first, the high 
degree of purification. required; second, the 
necessity of having a: mirimum loss of head: 
and, third, the rather limited area of ground 
available and its nearness to a residential sec- 
tion. 

The effluent from the treatment works will 
be discharged into the Saw Mill River, which 
is a small stream having+a watershed area 
above the disposal works of<about 5 square 
miles. Some 13 miles below the works, the city 
of Yonkers uses the stream as a source of 
water-supply. ‘The watershed area above the 
Yonkers intake is only 23.81 square miles, so 
that the dilution is relatively small. in dry 
weather, and although the water. is: filtered 
before drinking, a high degree of purification 
of any waters tenditig’'to pollute the stream 
should be required. — 

Because of the desire to obviate the pump- 
ing of sewage as much as possible, it was neces- 
sary to keep the loss of head in the plant at a 
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minimum, 

The plant is located in the center of a plot 
of ground owned by the village. The surround- 
ing territory is fairly well built up on one 
side with residences of a modest type, the 
nearest being on one of the main highways 
about 600 feet away. The disposal works are 
about one-half mile from the business center 
of the village. 

Although the total area of ground owned 
at the site by the village is some 16 acres, a 
large part of it is low and swampy at times 
of high water in the stream. This condition 
limits the area of ground available for the 
plant without considerable expense for re- 
moving poor material and substituting fills of 
the proper character. 

These three factors led to the choice of the 

type of plant built. The high degree of purity 
required of the effluent meant that a process 
capable of providing ‘relatively complete 
purification must be chosen. This practically 
narrowed the field to either sand filtration or 
the activated sludge process. Of these two, 
sand filtration was preferred, because of the 
small size of the installation, the larger factor 
of safety provided against inefficient opera- 
tion, and the fact that New York City had 
long used this process to protect its water- 
supply, therefore establishing a local pre- 
cedent favoring its use. 
- After deciding on sand filtration, it was ap- 
parent that if this process was used alone the 
expense of preparing land and importing sand 
would be considerable. Furthermore, as it was 
desirable to have the installation as compact 
as possible, it was decided to employ some 
preliminary treatment of the sewage before 
applying it to filter beds and, in addition, to 
the usual sedimentation tanks. Both trickling 
filters and single and double contact beds were 
considered for this purpose, but the smaller 
loss of head through single contact beds fa- 
vored their choice, together with the fact that 
trickling filters might possibly cause a nuisance 
on account of odors, which must be prevented 
because of the close proximity of residences. 

The disposal- works are composed of pre- 
liminary settling tanks of the Imhoff type. 
contact filters, secondary or final settling basins, 
sand filters and sludge beds. They cover 
total area of about 2% acres, The-tanks were 
designed for a tributary population of 5,000, 
and the filters for 3,000. The sewage passes 
first through bar screens,’ which remove the 


- grosser suspended solids,’ then’ through the 


Imhoff tank, in which much of the settling 
solids is deposited. After leaving the Imhoff 
tank, the sewage receives preliminary filtra- 
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CONSTRUCTION SCENE AT PLEASANTVILLE SEWAGE DISPOSAL PLANT 


Dumping stone from industrial railway cars onto completed underdrain system in contact beds. 
effluent shown in background 


tion in the contact beds, is again settled in the 
secondary sedimentation basins, and after final 
filtration in the sand beds the effluent passes to 
the Saw Mill River. 

Bar Screens——The screens, two in number, 
are of the bar type and are located in the inlet 
channel of the Imhoff tank. They have open- 
ings of 13%-inches and have a total area of 
19.5 square feet each. Only one screen will be 
ised at time, depending on the direction of flow 
through the tanks. 

Imhoff Tank.—The Imhoff tank is divided 
into two units. Each unit is about 35 feet long, 

feet wide, and 21 feet deep. The settling 
compartments of the tank have a total capacity 
of 40,000 gallons or the equivalent of about 
2 hours’ detention at average rates of flow of 
500,000 gallons daily. Solids settling in the 
settling compartments are deposited on the 
ottom, which has a slope of 1.2 on 1, and pass 
through a slot 6 inches wide into the sludge 
impartments. 

The sludge compartments have a capacity 
of about 2 cubic feet per capita. The bottoms 

re divided into hoppers, four in all, from which 
lead 8-inch cast-iron pipes to the sludge beds. 

as vents are provided in the center and on 

e sides of each tank. The total area of gas 

nts is about 30 per cent of the area of the 
tanks. Channels and stop-valves are provided 

» that the flow through the tanks can be re- 

rsed to equalize the deposits of sludge in 

hoppers. 

ntact Beds—The settled effluent from 
imhoff tank will pass to the contact beds. 
se beds are three in number and are fed 


Sand filter for 


in turn by means of automatic dosing devices. 
The beds are 100 feet long, 72 feet 6 inches 
wide, and have a depth of about 6 feet. Their 
total area is %4-acre, so that the rate of filtra- 
tion will be about 600,000 gallons per acre. 
Trap rock between the sizes of I and 2% 
inches is used for the filtering material. The 
sewage is applied through a line of 12-inch 
tile pipe, laid with open joints. The drainage 
is provided by means of a false bottom of 6- 
inch split tile pipe, which carries the effluent 
to a main drain leading to the withdraw 
siphons, which automatically drain the beds. 

Secondary Settling Tanks—The effluent 
from the contact beds is settled in the sec- 
ondary settling tanks. These tanks are two 
in number and are feet 6 inches long, 15 
feet wide, and 9% feet deep. Their total 
capacity is about 50,000 gallons. The settled 
sludge is collected in four hoppers and with- 
drawn by means of an 8 inch cast iron pipe 
line to the sludge beds. The outlet channel is 
provided with stop-gates for dosing the sand 
filters. 

Sand Filters—The sand filters are three in 
number and are each 100 feet long and 72 feet 


2V, 


25 


6 inches wide. They cover a total area of one- 
half an acre. The beds have a depth of sand 
of 2 feet 3 inches, the sand being placed upon 
graded crushed stone. The underdrainage is 
provided for by 4-inch tile pipes laid with 
open joints on 18-foot centers, these pipes run- 
ning into a 12-inch main drain leading to the 
outfall sewer. 

Sludge Beds—The sludge drying bed is 
about 60 feet by 50 feet in plan and provides 
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an area of about 1 square foot per capita. It 
is divided into three sections by wooden baffles. 
The sludge is discharged over concrete aprons 
at one end of each section. The filtering mate- 
rial consists of about 1 foot of sand, which is 
underdrained by 4-inch pipes leading to the 
effluent line of the sand filters. 


Costs 

Landscaping—The surroundings of the 
plant will be made very attractive in the near 
future, as the land near-by has been purchased 
for parkway purposes as part of an inter- 
county highway system. The parkway authori- 
ties intend to landscape the disposal works, 
and therefore one of the leading objections to 


a sewage disposal plant—unsightliness—will 
be removed. 


Present indications are that the sewerag. 
system and disposal works will cost about 
$315,000, including rights of way, engineering, 
supervision, etc. This amount was raised by 
two bond issues, one for $225,000 and a sec 
ond for $90,000; of this sum, $130,000 will be 
paid by the village at large and the remainder 
assessed upon the property benefited direct|) 
by the improvement, and that which will be 
indirectly benefited by the trunk lines to which 
the lateral sewers to be built later will con- 
nect, and also by the disposal plant. 

Joseph Miele of South Orange, N. J., had 
the contract for the sewers, and Hennessy & 
Sowell of Camden, N. J., the contract for the 
disposal works. J. Oliver Derby is Village 
Engineer, and Fuller & McClintock are the 
consulting engineers. 


A Smoke Abatement Investigation That Produced 
Results 


HE results of a smoke abatement investiga- 

tion conducted by Interior Department 

engineers at Grafton, W. Va., where prop- 
erty damage from bad smoke conditions was esti- 
mated at $300,000 annually, are outlined in Tech- 
nical Paper 338, recently issued by the Bureau of 
Mines. 

Smoke conditions in Grafton, an important rail- 
road junction, are influenced by a number of local 
factors that make the situation particularly diffi- 
cult. The combination of high hills, low wind 
velocity, fogs, heavy railroad traffic, and the situa- 


tion of the business district immediately adjacent ~ 


to the greatest railroad activity, is probably not 
duplicated in any other railroad center in this 
country. 

Locomotives in country districts having no 
smoke supervision show an average smoke density 
of 49 per cent. At Grafton the density of loco- 
motive smoke during the first three months of 
observation by the Bureau of Mines equated and 
often exceeded this figure. Individual engines un- 
der observation during this time showed smoke 
densities higher than had ever before been recorded 
in any smoke campaign in the United States. The 
fall of sooty solid matter recorded in the down- 
town section is as high as any on record. 

The damage caused by this condition is difficult 
to figure in dollars and cents. It has been one of 
the main factors in holding back the growth of 
the city, and for this reason alone the loss to the 
community has been incalculable. The estimated 
per capita damage by smoke in American cities, 
due to the cost of the extra cleaning of rugs, car- 
pets, curtains, household furniture, and interior 
and exterior decoration; laundry, and wear and 
tear on clothing, and the effect on stocks of goods 
in warehouses and stores, has ranged from $12 


to $17 a year. In comparison with other locali- 
ties where this per capita damage has been esti- 
mated, the first three months’ observations at 
Grafton would indicate an estimate of $30 per 
capita as conservative. To this figure must be 
added the enormous but intangible loss to the 


community through the continual smokiness 
Smoke from railroad activity of one form or an- 
other is responsible for practically 90 per cent 
of all the smoke in this territory. _ 

That smoke conditions in the city could be 
greatly bettered was shown as a result of the 
campaign. In an effort to improve smoke condi. 
tions in Grafton, the railroad and other interested 
parties were asked for cooperation. The railroad 
management responded in a highly gratitying 
manner, assisting in every possible way through 
various branches of the motive power division. |n 
sixty days more than half of the smoke from 
locomotives was eliminated, and a very material 
reduction in smoke was made at the roundhouse 
and shops. ? 

Experiments during the last 10 years have 
demonstrated that smoke from roundhouses can be 
reduced to a minimum by the judicious use o! 
blowers and by the proper method of starting 
fires. Cleaning fires on the cinder pit is gener- 
ally productive of much smoke. This smoke can 
be greatly reduced by igniting the fresh coal from 
the top, as in starting a new fire. j 

A large amount of the smoke made in Grafton 
comes from engines held under steam in the yard. 
Smoke from this source can be controlled by care- 
ful firing and the proper use of the blower 
Engines on the road can run without dense smoke 
if proper methods of firing are used. Road 
engines standing on track can be kept clean by 
the proper use of the blower, by judicious firing, 
and possibly by “cracking” the door. There 's 
practically no excuse for black smoke from road 
engines standing on track. Standard equipment 
has been developed for locomotive operation 
which aids the fireman to keep down smoke while 
his engine is in the terminal. ; aa 

Details of the smoke abatement investigation at 
Grafton are contained in Technical Paper 338, by 
Osborn Monnett, consulting engineer, and L. Rus- 
sell Hughes, physical chemist, copies of which may 
be obtained from the Department of the Interior, 


Bureau of Mines, Washington, D. C. 
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The New Municipal Light Plant in 
Muscatine, Iowa 
By Arthur L. Mullergren 


Consulting Engineer, Kansas City, Mo. 





HE city of Muscatine has 
EF just completed an entire 
new municipal electric 

cht plant and electric distribu- 
n system for serving the 
mmercial and municipal light 

d power requirements of the 

y. Prior to the completion of 
this plant, the city was served 
a transmission line from a 
senerating station at Daven- 
port, Iowa. The station, as 
ell as the transmission and 
listribution system in the city, 
s owned and operated by a 
bsidiary company of the 
nited Light & Railways Com- 
iny. This company also had a 








team reserve station in the city EXTERIOR OF MUNICIPAL POWER-PLANT, MUSCATINE, IA. 


of Muscatine. The new munici- 


| plant will operate in competition with the ton manufacturing cities in the country, and 
existing utility company for the commercial there are a considerable number of these fac- 
isiness, and in adidtion will handle the entire tories in the city. Consequently, a central sta- 
treet-lighting and water-pumping require- tion would have’a very good load factor if all 
its of the city. of the available business was secured. 
Muscatine has a population of 17,000 and The new municipal plant has been designed 
s an unusual number of industries for the for an ultimate capacity of 6,000 kw. and the 
pulation. It is one of the oldest pearl-but- present building constructed so as to house 








=. =n eee 


RANGEMENT OF CONDENSING EQUIPMENT AND TURBINE 
FOUNDATION 


3,500 kw. The initial installa- 
tion of equipment consists of 
two Westinghouse 750-kw., 
6,600-volt, 3-phase, 60-cycle 
steam-turbine-driven generat- 
ing units, 

A study was made of the pos- 
sible load factor and operating 
conditions in the city to deter- 
mine the most suitable type of 
prime mover. It was deter- 
mined that within two years the 
plant would be operating at an 
annual load factor of 60 per 
cent, owing to the amount and 
kind of industrial power busi- 
ness available and the excellent 
water - pumping arrangement. 
Inasmuch as the plant would 
have an installed capacity of 
3,500 kilowatts within two years 
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and 6,000 kilowatts within seven years, the 
unaflow type steam engine was eliminated 
from consideration, as such an installation 
would involve too many units if we kept to 
the present commercial sizes; furthermore, 
the unaflow engines offered no greater econ- 
omy in operation than turbines, owing to the 
favorable load factor of the plant and system. 

A thorough study was made of the diesel 
oil engine, and comparisons were made of the 
total annual costs, with the costs of steam tur- 
bines, including all operating and fixed 
charges. The following costs were arrived at 
for these two types of plants. The figures 
given are cents per kilowatt-hour of generated 
output at the switchboard: 


At 60 per cent load factor: 


Plant 
Production Fixed Total 
Costs arges Costs 
Diesel engines .......eeeeeeee. -75 1.00 1,75 
Sesame Gsebies  .occceseseseues 1.07 .68 1.75 

At 40 per cent load factor: 

OO eee .88 1.42 2.30 
Sesemn Qubbines ....0cvcsseusus 1.34 94 2.28 





Nore.—The following is the basis of calculation of the 
foregoing figures: Coal, 11,000 B.T.U., $4.25 per tan 
delivered in storage; oil, 18,000 B.T.U., $.05 per gallon 
delivered in storage; boiler efficiency, 72 per cent; tur- 
bine economy, 17 pounds steam per kw. hr.;-diesel engine 
economy, 0.7 pounds oil per kw. hr.; fixed charges on 
both types of plants. 13 per cent, determined as. follows: 
interest 5 per cent, depreciation 5 per cent, maintenance 
2 per cent, insurance, etc., 1 per cent. 

The steam turbine plant, substation and dis- 
tributing system complete, was estimated to 
cost $425,000, and the diesel plant and sys- 
tem $525,000. Since there was no difference 
in the total annual charges of the plants and 
the diesel plant’s initial cost was $100,000 
greater, and a further gain would be made in 
the ultimate turbine installation, it was decided 
to use the steam turbines. 

After a thorough investigation of available 
sites, it was finally decided that the most ad- 
vantageous and desirable location would be on 
what is known as Muscatine Island, about 2% 
miles from the business district. This site 
was chosen for two reasons: first, an adequate 
supply of good, cold condensing water was 
available; second, the existing municipal 
water-works pumping-station was located here, 
and by combining the two plants, better super- 
vision and operation would be obtained with 
an attendant reduction in operating expenses. 
The city water-supply is obtained from a num- 
ber of drilled wells, 12 inches in diameter, and 
approximately 50 feet deep, and it was ascer- 
tained that each well was capable of yielding 
1% million gallons per day of water that had 
a constant temperature of 52 degrees the year 
round. It was determined to use this same 
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source of supply for condensing water for the 
new municipal plant, and two additional wells 
of the above size were drilled for the condens- 
ing water-supply. Since the city water-works 
has secured its water from this source for over 
twenty years and has shown no decrease, it 
was felt that an ample supply for all future re- 
quirements would be obtained. The water rises 
in the wells to within 10 feet of the surface 
and maintains this level when pumping at the 
rate of 1% million gallons per day. 


Condensing Equipment 

The condensing equipment consists of two 
1,500-square foot Westinghouse two-pass, sur- 
face condensers, connected directly to the tur- 
bines immediately below them, a_ sufficient 
basement being provided for this purpose. Lib- 
eral but not excessive space is provided in 
the basement for the equipment, and sufficient 
natural light is secured for maintaining and 
operating it. All of the auxiliary equipment 
for the condensers is motor-driven. The cir- 
culating pump, which has a capacity of 1,200 
gallons per minute, is of the centrifugal single- 
stage type, direct-connected to a 30-h.p. motor, 
and lifts the water directly from the wells, 
discharging it through the condenser, and 
thence into the Mississippi River. It was 
found to be more economical to waste this 
water than to attempt to re-cool it by means 
of a spray pond or cooling tower, or to install 
a water-works type condenser for the purpose 


‘of passing the discharge water from the con- 


denser for use in the city water-supply. All 
the motors for the condensing equipment have 
automatic push-button controls. The piping 
is arranged so that condensing water can be 
secured in emergency cases direct from the 
high-service pumps of the city water-pumping 
plant through a_ pressure-reducing valve 
located by the circulating pumps and under 
the control of the electric plant operator. The 
air pump is of the Westinghouse LeBlanc 
hydraulic motor-driven type. Owing to the 
fact that the floor of the basement is below 
the high-water of the Mississippi River, and 
it is necessary for the air pump discharge to 
operate against practically no head, it has been 
necessary to provide an auxiliary tank or con- 
crete basin in the basement for recirculation 
of the air pump water during the high-water 
period, which is from three weeks to six weeks 
in each year. 


Generators 
The turbo-generators are installed on rein- 
forced concrete foundations, which are inde- 
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ndent of the building and are 
norted on reinforced concrete 
ts, 22 feet below the base of 
turbine. It was necessary 
carry the foundations down 
the depth indicated and pro- 
le a reinforced concrete mat, 
ing to the fact that during 
- high-water period the water 
backs up from the river through 
e underground strata so that 
e entire area is underlain with 
vater at a depth of about to feet 
low the ground surface. It 
is decided to generate at 
6,600-volt, 3-phase and transmit 
his voltage to a substation lo- 
ited in the center of the city 
| distribute from the substa- 
The turbines are of the 
standard Westinghouse com- 
ned impulse-reaction type. 
The switchboard is of the Westinghouse 
ike and consists of eleven panels arranged 
follows: 








Swinging bracket and instruments 
Panel No. 1, 750-kw., 6,600-volt 3-phase 


generator 
Panel No, 2, 750-kw., 6,600-volt 


3-phase generator 


automatic generator voltage regulator 

Panel No. , totalizing panel 

Panel No. 8, 6,600-volt, 3-phase feeder panel (2,- 
500-kw.) 

Panel No, 9, blank for future feeder as No. 8 

Panel No. 10, synchronous motors for water-works 

Panel No. 11, station equipment 


Panel No. 3, blank for future generator 
Panel No. 4, exciter panel 

Panel No. 5. exciter panel 

Panel No. 6, 


lank panels have been installed to provide 
a future generating unit and a 
ransmission line. 


r +h 


future 
The line will be a duplicate 
e one installed. All high-voltage equip- 

is located in the basement in 


concrete 
s; and switch cells. 


On the main turbine 
r there is no high-voltage wiring or equip- 
nt. The high-voltage switchroom is on a 

with the condenser floor and separated 
refrom by reinfored concrete walls pro- 

with steel fire-doors. 
installed in the turbine room is a Whiting 

n hand-operated traveling crane with a 
ficient lift to handle equipment from the 
sement through openings provided in the 
bine-room floor for this purpose. Remov- 
Irving floor grating is provided between 
irbines for basement ventilation and also 
removing equipment in the basement. 

for a future 2,000-kw. turbine has been 


pen, with a hand railing around the space. 


+ 


Boiler Room 
e boiler room is immediately adjacent to 
- | bd . . 
irbine room, and the boiler-room floor is 
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on the same level as the turbine-room floor. 
The present boilers consist of two Heine 300- 
h.p., 200-pound working pressure, longitudinal 


drum boilers, set in battery. Sufficient space 


has been left for a boiler in 


the present building. 


future 500-h.p. 
The boilers are set so 
as to have approximately 3 cubic feet of com- 
bustion chamber per rated horse-power, the 
lower row of tubes being 12 feet from the 
floor. The boilers are vertically baffled 
Turner baffles of the diagonal type, and the 
two lower rows of tubes of the boilers are 
arranged on rectangular centers r 


Ww ith 


so that the ’ 

tile may be inserted from the furnace cham- 
ber. Each boiler is provided with Diamond 
valve-in-head soot blowers of 
The superheater is of Foster 


seven 


units 
make and de 


signed for 150 degrees of superheat when 
operating the boilers at 175 per cent rating. 


Each boiler is provided with a Westinghouse 
four-retort underfeed 


stoker equipped with 
side wall tuyeres and steam ash dumps. Forced 
draft is provided by means of steam-turbine- 
driven blowers which are installed in duplicate 


either 
operate 


blower 
both rating 
The stokers are driven by two Wachs vertical 
enclosed steam engines arranged so that either 
engine can operate either one or both stokers 
The combustion chamber i 


iS Of 


having sufficient capacity to 


boilers at 250 per 


cent 


somewhat un 
usual design for a small installation. The rear 
wall of the boiler is supported on two steel 
[-beams, and the space between the rear of the 
combustion chamber and the rear supporting 
columns is left open. The ashes are dumped 
into an ash hopper and unloaded by hand into 


an ash car which runs directly in front of the 
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doors. The ash car is removed by means of 
the overhead monorail system. Sprinkler pipes 
are installed in the ash hopper, with a valve 
control by the steam ash dump, so as to quench 
the hot ashes as they are dumped. 

The boiler settings consist of 22-inch-thick 
solid outside walls, with 13 inches of fire-brick, 
and the division wall, 26 inches thick, entirely 
of fire-brick. No insulating Drick or air space 
is provided in the setting, but an insulation 
on the entire outside area of the brick setting 
was installed. This insulation consists of 
three coats of coal tar and asbestos wool, a 
plastic asbestos cement 1% inches thick, and 
over this chicken wire of 2-inch mesh stretched 
and tied to wire loops inserted in the brick 
setting during its construction, every sixth 
course. Over the wire mesh another coat of 
asbestos cement 34-inch thick is applied, and 
the surface is then covered with 10-ounce can- 
vas tightly pasted down and fastened by metal 
clips to the steel work of the setting. Two 
coats of asphalt paint are then applied. This 
insulation proved very effective during recent 
tests. 

Steel extension hoppers have been con- 
structed over the stoker hoppers and have suffi- 
cient capacity for a five-hour run at 200 per 
cent boiler rating. Coal is supplied to these 
hoppers by means of a Shepard 3-ton mono- 
rail carriage and hoist on which is installed a 
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BOILERS AND BOILER-ROOM EQUIPMENT 


This illustration shows the arrangement of the piping for 

the superheater and to the main steam header, as well as 

the monorail system overhead which brings the coal into 
the hoppers above the mechanical stoker 


1925 


removable clam-shell bucket. This equipment 
is used to unload coal direct from cars and 
dump into storage along the monorail route 
and also to take the coal from this storage o: 
direct from the railroad cars and dump it into 
the hoppers. The monorail structures are 0! 
the steel A-frame type with concrete founda 
tions and are spaced 15 feet on centers. The 
length of the monorail is 400 feet, and ap 
proximately 2,000 tons of coal can be stored 
and handled by this monorail. A _ railroad 
switch passes directly under the monorail at 


. its far end, so that the cars can be unloaded 


directly by the monorail. This same monorai| 
system is used to remove the ashes from the 
basement of the boiler room by simply detach- 
ing the clam-shell bucket, which is of the 
single-line type, and picking up the ash car 
and dumping it at the ash storage, which is 
at the end of the monorail. The monorail sys 
tem is capable of delivering 125 tons of coal 
per day to the stoker hoppers. This systen 
has been planned so that when the additional 
boiler is installed, a bucket conveyor and apron 
feeder type of coal-handling equipment will be 
installed immediately outside the boiler roon 
for conveying coal to overhead bunkers, and 
will be fed by gravity therefrom direct to th 
stoker hoppers. The boiler-room height and 
width have been planned so that the over- 
head bunkers can be installed without mak 
ing any change in the building design. Th: 
ultimate scheme will be to utilize the mono 
rail for dumping coal into an enlarged co 

crete pit adjacent to the boiler room. Thx 
coal will be conveyed from this pit to the over 
head bunkers by means of the apron feede: 
and bucket conveyor. When this ultimate 
development has been made, a steam jet ash 
conveyor will be installed in place of the ash 
car, and the ashes will be loaded direct into 
railroad cars on a siding immediately adjacent 
to the building. 

The monorail is operated by a 10-h.p., 3- 
phase, 220-volt motor, and the hoisting equip 
ment by a 5-h.p., 3-phase, 220-volt motor 
Current is supplied to these motors by means 
of three T-bar conductors and sliding shoe: 
The speed of the monorail is about 400 feet 
per minute. The coal supply to the boilers i: 
measured by means of revolution counter: 
placed on the stoker shaft. The measurement 
has been found fairly accurate. 

The boiler-feed pumps are of the outsic 
end-packed, pot valve duplex type, two bein: 
installed, and each having a capacity of 12 
gallons per minute. The heater is of th 
Cochrane open type with oil purifier and 
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of 1,500-h.p. capacity. 

The stack is of Weber rein- 
forced concrete design, 150 feet 
high and 72 inches top diam- 
eter, with radial fire-brick lin- 
ing. The breeching is of No. 
& gage steel of the wagon-top 
design. It has been set on the 
present 300-h.p. boilers with a 
high uptake, so as to be in line 
with the future 500-h.p. boiler. 

All high-pressure steam pip- 
ing and fittings are of extra- 
heavy open-hearth steel and are 
provided with Van Stone joints. 
(he insulation is of the Johns- 
Manville fire-felt type with 85 
ner cent magnesia covering. 
lhe main steam header is lo- 
cated on the boiler room rear 
wall. Large vertical cast steel receiver 
separators are installed at each turbine. The 
header is of the cast steel type, with all noz- 
‘les for connections cast integral with the 
header. In addition to the superheated high- 
pressure steam lines, a saturated steam line is 
taken directly off the boiler nozzle for sup- 
plying saturated steam to the existing com- 
pound pumping engines installed in the old 
water-works plant. These engines will be 
used for emergency purposes only. This was 
done to provide a duplicate source of power 
for water-pumping purposes to comply with 
the Underwriters’ requirements. The entire 
piping system has been designed to prevent 
any interruptions to service due to failure of 
any of the equipment in the plant. 





Water-Works Electrically Operated 


Since it was decided to operate the munic- 
ipal plant in connection with the water-works, 
the two buildings were tied together and new 

lectrically operated water-works pumps in- 

talled. The existing steam water-works 
pumping equipment was not disturbed in any 

iy, and sufficient space was found in the 

‘isting water-works plant to install two 3- 

llion-gallon-per-day, 2-stage 100-pound-pres- 

ire DeLaval centrifugal pumps, each direct- 

nnected to a 200-kv.-amp., 6,600-volt, 3- 
hase, 60-cycle synchronous motor. These 
synchronous motors are oversize and were in- 
talled for the purpose of power factor cor- 

tion of the generating station, since this 

mping equipment could be operated continu- 

'y if necessary. The above motors will 

rect the power factor of the plant from 75 


ent lagging to 90 per cent lagging when 





ZA 











SUBSTATION, ee TOWER AND OUTDOOR SUBSTATION 


QUIPMENT 


the external load on the plant is 1,500 kw. The 
motors are of the Electric Machinery Com- 
pany’s make and are provided with automatic 
push-button control starting and synchroniz- 
ing equipment. A motor-driven geared type 
Simplex vacuum pump has been installed for 
priming the centrifugal pumps. The opera- 
tion of the water-works equipment is under 


COST DATA—MUSCATINE, IOWA, MUNICIPAL 
PLANT 





Cost 
Total Cost per Kw. 
Power Station Installed Installed 
Steam turbine-generators ...... $43,000.00 $28.75 
Surface condensers ............ 12,500.00 8.30 
Boilers, superheaters, soot- 
EE 2S ann guste au & > 32,000.00 21.25 
Stokers, engines and forced-draft 
I eae kak s Srtwgitse aie 12,500.00 8.35 
Coal handling equipment complete 18,000.00 12.00 
Boiler-room accessories ........ 10,000.00 6.65 
EE Navan ewes seg es-6ws 12,000.00 8.00 
DM shee gab @ntcebouc«s eobdees 3,000.00 2.00 
Stack and breeching ........... 8,000.00 3 
Steam, exhaust, condenser, and 
all plant piping and insulation 21.500.00 14.35 
Building and foundations........ 58,000.00 38.75 
Wells and equipment........... 2,000.00 1.35 
Station cables and wiring....... 2,500.00 1.65 
Total station cost.......... $235,000.00 $156.25 
SUBSTATION 
PE, cca sb.e¢nenGuweetedees $7,500.00 $5.00 
EERE Ce Cy Per ee 7,000.00 4.70 
Outdoor transformers, Delta- 
Star steel outdoor substation 
and equipment .............. 7,500.00 5.00 
Station cables and outside dis- 
Eee 3,000.00 2.00 
Total substation cost........ $25,000.00 $16.70 


Complete distribution, transmis- 
sion and street lighting sys- 
tems, covering entire city.... 120,000.00 8.00 
Cost per capita, $7.05. 
Water pumping equipment and 
eee 15,000.00 ae 
Engineering and incidentals..... 30,000.00 2.00 
Note.—Power station building, piping and accessories 
complete and ready to receive additional one 2,000 kw. 
turbine and condensing equipment and one 500 H.P. 
boiler, which equipment installed would cost an added 
amount of $115,000.00, thus making total power station 
cost $350,000.00 for 3,500 kw. capacity, or $100.00 per kw. 
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the immediate supervision of the chief engineer 
of the lighting plant, so that any desired 
arrangement of operation can be effected to 
improve the power and load factors. 

The city has an unusually large water stor- 
age reservoir under pressure, which makes a 
satisfactory plant-operating condition. The 
city will at all times be protected in its water- 
supply, as the old steam pumping plant still 
has its old boiler plant and also can take satu- 
rated steam from the new boiler plant of the 
electric light plant, and in addition has the 
new electrically operated pumping equipment 
in duplicate, either electrically operated pump 
being able to take care of the normal require- 
ments of the city. 

The building is of reinforced concrete and 
brick and has been constructed so that the 
highest known water will not interfere with 
the operations. The floor level of the power- 
plant is about 4 feet above the highest known 
water, and the entire basement is waterproofed 
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so that no overflow or back-water from the 
underflow will get into the plant. The entire 
substructure has been well reinforced and 
waterproofed and provided with sufficient 
foundations to prevent settlement in case of 
an extended period of high water. The cur- 
rent is transmitted from the power-station at 
6,600-volt, 3-phase to a substation located near 
the load center of the city. The substation 
houses a 13-panel switchboard and regulators, 
from which all feeder and distributing lines 
throughout the city are metered and controlled. 
The current is stepped down from 6,600 to 
2,300 volts, which is the distributing voltage, 
and for this purpose an outdoor Delta Star 
steel substation was installed. 

The cost of the entire project, including the 
outside distributing system, was $425,000 and 
was defrayed out of a bond issue voted for 
this purpose. The entire plant and system 
was designed and the construction supervised 
by the author, 


Plan of a New French Garden City 


HE new garden city of Su- 
7 resnes is situated partly in 

the commune of Suresnes and 
partly in that of Rueil. It is laid 
out upon a broad plateau with 
superb views of Mont Valerien, of 
Marly, and of the Bois de 
Boulogne. 

When completed, Suresnes will 
have an area of about 75 acres and 
a population of some 6,000. Its 
1,270 families will occupy 530 cot- 
tages and 740 apartments. The 
triangle which is being developed 
at the present time forms less than 
one-sixth of the whole. It con- 
tains 190 four- and _ five-room 
apartments and 13 cottages. 

Around the Grande Place, or 
Central Square, when developed, 
provision will be made for shops, 
for a restaurant, for cooperative 
stores and for a festival-hall, for 
the post office, a police station, a 
hotel for unmarried men, a group 
of schools and numerous acces- 
sories, including a créche and a 
canteen or lunchroom. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT.—For the accom- 
panying plan Tue American City is 
indebted to Edith Elmer Wood, author 
of “Housing Progress in Western Eu- 
ek) (E. P. Dutton & Company, New 

ork. 
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A SCENIC PICTURE OF THE GRACEFUL CAPPELEN MEMORIAL BRIDGE AT MINNEAPOLIS 


Illumination of the Cappelen Memorial 
Bridge, Minneapolis 
By F. M. Reast 


HE Cappelen Memorial Bridge at Minne- Paul and replaces an old structure across the 

apolis, Minn., was opened to traffic with Mississippi at the same place. It has already 

impressive ceremonies in December, become part of an important arterial thorough- 
1923. It is said to be the largest concrete bridge fare linking up, via Franklin Avenue, the two 
in the world. Its center span is 400 feet, and sides of the Mississippi and relieving a large 
each rib contains 2,300 cubic feet of concrete. part of the traffic congestion on Lake Street 
Construction of the bridge was started in the and University Avenue. 
latter part of 1919 from plans made by the In planning the new structure of concrete, 
ite F. W. Cappelen, at that time city engineer, due attention was given to the surroundings 
and up to the time of his death in active charge and scenic value of the site, which is largely 
of operations. Although many engineering of a park and residential nature. 


Massive 

difficulties had to be overcome, the bridge is _ piers of simple yet dignified character support 

exceedingly simple, both in design and con- the center span and the two lesser spans of 

struction, and to-day it stands as a fitting me- 400 feet and 199 feet respectively. The total 
orial to the courage and resourcefulness of length of the bridge is 1,010 feet, with a 4o- 

its designer, after whom it was named. foot roadway, and two sidewalks having a 
The new span reopens a direct route be- width of 8 feet each. 


een the twin cities of Minneapolis and St. In selecting a lighting system for the new 
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THE CAPPELEN MEMORIAL BRIDGE, SHOWING LIGHTING UNITS 
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structure, the Minneapolis city authorities de- 
voted considerable time to the selection of a 
unit that would satisfactorily light the bridge, 
that would be appropriate from an architec- 
tural standpoint, and economical from the 
standpoint both of maintenance and of opera- 
tion. After a series of tests, Westinghouse 
octagonal Senior lanterns, equipped with 
Westinghouse Holophane Bi-lux refractors, 
were chosen. Inasmuch as trolley poles had 
been erected on the structure in anticipation of 
its use by a new street-car line, it was decided 
to support the lanterns by brackets on these 
poles, thus utilizing them for a double purpose 
and eliminating the necessity of erecting addi- 
tional poles for the lighting units. 

The Minneapolis Gas and Electric Company 
supplied a multiple circuit for the original 650- 
candle-power, 15-ampere lamps, which have 
been replaced by 400-candle-power lamps, as 
it was found that the smaller size when used 
with the Bi-lux refractors provided ample il- 
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lumination of sidewalks and roadway. These 
refractors concentrate the light upon the bridge 
surface where it is needed, instead of allowing 
it to radiate in all directions. In bridge light- 
ing, where light radiating beyond the guard- 
rail is totally wasted, this device has a distinct 
advantage. 


Alderman John Peterson, Chairman of the 
Roads and Bridges Committee, presented the 
Capellen Bridge to the city. In accepting the 
structure, Mayor George E. Leach said, “It 
is the most beautiful bridge I have ever seen. 
This magnificent span of concrete in the 
splendid sweep of its long structure is indeed 
a monument to Mr. Cappelen. It forms an im- 
portant artery in inter-city traffic. It is a 
worthy civic achievement.” The parade which 
formally opened the new bridge was led by 
Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Cappelen in fulfillment 
of a request made by F. W. Cappelen before his 
death that his son might be the first to cross 
the completed span. 


The Development of Sewage Treatment 
by the Activated Sludge Process 


By Edward Bartow 
Professor and Head of the Department of Chemistry, University of Iowa, lowa City, Iowa 


in sewage disposal. Its earliest applica- 

tion was in the exposure of sewage on 
the ground or in shallow pools. This was 
followed or accompanied by use of the waste 
for irrigation or for fertilizing crops of 
various kinds. Hence disposal by irrigation is 
an aeration process. The amount of sewage 
or waste which can be added to land is lim- 
ited by the amount which can be thoroughly 
oxidized, and disposal by irrigation is not 
satisfactory in wet countries. With the in- 
troduction of water carriage, sewage and 
wastes were carried to streams or other 
bodies of water where dilution took place. 
The disposal of sewage or wastes by dilution 
depends upon the amount of air present in 
the stream, and the efficiency of the stream 
as a medium for the disposal of sewage de- 
pends upon the amount of oxygen in solution 
or the possibility of re-aeration. 

More sewage per acre can be taken care of 
by intermittent filtration on beds of sand than 
by irrigation. In intermittent filtration on beds 
of sand, the sewage is added intermittently to 
sand beds. Between the periods of flooding 
with sewage, air enters the open spaces be- 


A IR has always played an important role 


tween the sand grains, and aerobic organisms 
develop with power to consume the wastes. 

The action of contact beds is similar. 
Coarser material is used, and between periods 
of flooding, air enters the interstices and is the 
purifying agent. 

Sprinkling filters consist of beds of broken 
stone, coarse cinders, or other similar media 
over which the sewage or waste matter is 
sprayed in a finely divided state into the air. 
Here again the oxygen is the purifying agent. 

The efficiency of these aeration processes is 
increased by preparatory treatment. Coarse 
suspended matter is removed by grit chambers, 
screens, settling tanks, digestion tanks or 
chemical precipitation. Preparatory treat- 
ment varies according to conditions. For ex- 
ample, if the waste matter is emptied into a 
large stream, no preparatory treatment is need- 
ed; smaller streams may require the removal! 
of the coarse suspended matter ; and the small- 
est streams may require settling tanks, diges- 
tion tanks, or chemical precipitation to '¢- 
move the finer suspended matter and solu)lec 
putrescible matter. For the most comiplcte 


purification, aeration processes are necessary. 
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Activated Sludge Treatment 

‘reatment of sewage by aeration in the pres- 
ence of activated sludge is a development of 
the aeration process. Numerous experiments 
of blowing air into sewage have been made 
both in America and in Europe. Prior to 
igit' Black and Phelps had blown air through 
sewage as it passed through a series of in- 
clined wooden gratings. This sewage was in 
contact with the air for periods up to 24 hours. 
The results were promising enough to cause 
lack and Phelps to recommend the construc- 
tion of a larger plant for Greater New York. 

About the same time Clark, Gage, and 
Adams* were making experiments at the ex- 
perimental station of the Massachusetts State 
oard of Health at Lawrence. Air blown 
through sewage reduced the organic constitu- 
ents. The seeding of the sewage with green 
crowths accelerated the 


finally a well-oxidized effluent was obtained in 
from six to nine hours. Ardern and Lockett 
repeated their experiments with barrels of 50 
gallons capacity and later tanks of 20,000 gal- 
lons capacity. The results were so satisfac- 
tory that additional plants have been con- 
structed in England and Salford, and larger- 
scale plants at Manchester and Worcester. 
Other plants in which aeration has been ac- 
complished by mechanical means have been 
constructed, and the process is being used 
almost exclusively for new construction in 
England. 


Early American Experiments 
In August, 1914, I had the privilege of meet- 
ing Professor Fowler in Manchester, England, 
and of seeing the work which had been done 
by Ardern and Lockett under his direction. On 
returning to this country, 





action. Slabs of slate in 
the tanks which became 
covered with growths of 
sewage matters gave best 
results when air was 
blown in at the bottom of 
the tank. Sewage thus 
treated could be handled 
on sand beds at several 
times the normal rate. 
The operation of the 
tanks at the Massachu- 
setts Experiment Station 


sewage dis 





The activated sludge process 
is by no means suitable for all 


posal 
will, however, be suitable where 
land is scarce, where water is 
scarce and the effluent can be 
used for irrigation, and where 
the concentrated wastes must be 
disposed of with but little dilu- 
tion water. The process can 
be highly recommended for 
consideration wherever sewage 
disposal problems arise and con- 
ditions are suitable for its use. 


with the advice of Pro- 
fessor Fowler, and with 
the help of Dr. F. W. 
Mohlman, experiments* 
were begun at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois. In the 
first experiments 3-gallon 
bottles were used; in the 
second a tank 9g inches 
square, 4% feet deep, hav- 
ing a glass front and back 
so that circulation could 
be observed, was used. A 


problems. It 








was observed by Gilbert 
|. Fowler of Manchester, 
England, in November, 1912. Fowler and 
Mumford had been attempting to develop a 
specific bacillus which they named M-7 for 
sewage disposal. This bacillus with aeration 
has the power of separating iron as ferric hy- 
droxide from iron-bearing sewages, carrying 
down with it the suspended matter, and fur- 
nishing a non-putrescible effluent. At Fowler’s 
suggestion, Ardern and Lockett,. who were in 
charge of the Manchester Disposal Works, 
drew air through sewage by means of an or(li- 
nary filter pump. When the sewage was com- 
pletely nitrified (after about five weeks) the 
supernatant liquid was drawn off and addi- 
tional sewage added. The process was re- 
peated several times. As the amount of de- 
posited matter increased, the time required 
ior each oxidation gradually diminished, and 


‘eport Concerning Location of Sewer Outlets and the 
irge of Sewage into New York Harbor, 1911, 64-78. 


‘nnual Report, Massachusetts State Board of Health, 
58-304 (1918). 
Soc. Chem. Ind,, 38, 523-39 (1914). 
Soc. Chem, Ind.. 33, 1122-4 (1914). 


1 
D 


“Filtros” plate was placed 
in the bottom. The third 
set of experiments were made in four rein- 
forced concrete tanks, 3 feet 2 inches square 
and 8 feet 5 inches deep. The fourth set of 
experiments were made in the septic tank 
designed for the city of Champaign, IIl., in 
1897, which was modified for the purpose. 

The first experiments gave results similar 
to those obtained by Ardern and Lockett. The 
first oxidation was accomplished in 15 days, 
the thirty-first in 5 hours. It was found un- 
necessary to obtain complete oxidation before 
the removal of the supernatant liquid. By re- 
moving it at frequent intervals, sludge was 
collected and at the end of a week or 10 days 
oxidation of sewage could be accomplished in 
a few hours. The fact that sludge could be 
developed so quickly was considered of great 
importance, as a new plant could be put into 
operation and operated efficiently without seed- 
ing with other sludge or without waiting for 
the long periods of oxidation used in the first 
experiments, 


‘J. Ind. Eng. Chem., 7, 318 (1915). 
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208 THE AMERICAN 
Continuous Flow System 

The first experiments in Europe and in Amer- 
ica were made on the fill and draw system. It 
was soon found advisable to use a continuous 
process, and all plants of any size have been 
so constructed, the combined sewage and sludge 
flowing into a settling tank, from which the 
supernatant liquid flows to the sewer, and the 
sludge is returned to the aeration tank, ex- 
cept that excess of sludge is removed for dis- 
posal. 

In the United States, activated sludge plants 
have been put into operation by the Sanitary 
District of Chicago at the Desplaines plant at 
Maywood, and at the Calumet plant south of 
the city. These plants each have a capacity of 
five million gallons, and have been in satisfac- 
tory operation since 1922. 

The Sanitary District of Chicago is con- 
structing an activated sludge plant north of 
the city, which will have a capacity of 175,000,- 
000 gallons. The sludge is to be disposed of 
by distributing it on waste land. The city of 
Milwaukee has nearly completed an activated 
sludge plant having an average capacity of 
85,000,000 gallons per day. The city of In- 


dianapolis is constructing a plant which will 
have a capacity of 50,000,000 gallons per day. 


All these plants will obtain air by blowing it 
through porous plates in the bottom of tanks. 
The sludge and sewage will be separated in 
Dorr clarifiers or by some mechanical device. 

In England plants have been constructed 
and are in operation at Manchester, Sheffield, 
Birmingham, Worcester, Bury, Bolton, and 
elsewhere. The present status of the activated 
sludge process in England has been described 
by T. Chalkley Hatton.* Large installations are 
being constructed at the present time. The 
principal aim of the English engineers is to 
reduce the amount of air required. This is 
being done in three ways: (1) By placing the 
porous plate diffusers on one side of the bot- 
tom of the aeration tanks, parallel to the lines 
of flow. This causes circulation of the mixed 
sewage and sludge and a considerable saving 
of air. (2) A method brought out by Haworth 
at Sheffield in which the mixed sewage and 
sludge is caused to pass through channels 6 
feet wide and 4% feet deep, in which there 
is a maximum of contact between the air and 
the liquid. (3) Aeration by a revolving disc 
raising the mixed waste and sewage through 
central cylinder and spreading it over the 
surface of a tank. The thoroughly aerated 
waste is allowed to settle, the supernatant li- 
quid being removed, and the sludge mixed with 


5Engineering News-Record, 93, 538-9 (1924). 
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fresh sewage and sludge at the bottom. (4) 
At Bradford, diffusers are made of porous 
concrete tile, the aggregate being a roof slag 
or stone passing a %-inch mesh. The bottom 
and sides are made practically air-tight by a 
coating on cement, the top having a width of 
2 inches and having the full length of the tile 
unplastered and quite porous. The air enters 
the diffusers through a wrought-iron air pipe 
with ™%-inch perforations. Each end of the 
tile is plugged after the air pipe is placed. The 
advantages claimed for this diffuser are its 
small cost, facility of renewal, and small fric- 
tion losses. 

Only experimental studies with mechanical 
aeration devices have thus far been made in 
the United States. At the Desplaines plant of 
the Sanitary District of Chicago, an installa- 
tion similar to the second process described 
above has been in operation for several months 
with promising results. An installation of the 
same type is to be placed at the plant of the 
Corn Products Refining Company at Argo, IIl., 
where a very concentrated organic waste has 
to be treated. Experimental work was carried 
on for several years at the Union Stock Yards 
at Chicago, and it was decided that the acti- 
vated sludge process was the process best 
suited to the treatment of packing-house waste. 

A small plant having a capacity of about one 
million gallons per day has been in operation at 
the packing-plant of Jacob E. Decker and 


Sons, Mason City, Iowa, for two years and 


is giving satisfactory results in the treatment 
of the waste from this packing-house, where 
hogs are slaughtered. 


Dewatering Sludge 


No special attempts have been made in Eng- 
land to dewater and dry activated sludge so 
that it can be satisfactorily transported for 
use as a fertilizer. Large quantities of organic 
nitrogenous matter suitable for fertilizer are 
wasted annually in the United States. The 
activated sludge is being dewatered and dried 
at the Calumet plant of the Sanitary District 
of Chicago with an Oliver filter and rotary 
drum dryer. At the Maywood plant of the 
Sanitary District of Chicago, a horizontal 
hydraulic press invented by J. J. Berrigan is 
used in connection with the rotary drum dryer. 
The Milwaukee Sewerage Commission is plan- 
ning to use Oliver filters and rotary drum 
dryers. 

Probably the first proof of the fertilizer 
value of the activated sludge was in pot cultures 
made at the University of Illinois in 1915. 


Since that time, large-scale field tests have been 














nade in England, in Canada, and recently in 
\Visconsin by the Milwaukee Sewerage Com- 
mission, and in Illinois by the Sanitary District 
of Chicago. There is no doubt whatever of the 
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fertilizer value of the activated sludge, and 


undoubtedly some means will be devised by 


which the sludge can be economically de- 


watered and dried. 


for Asphalt Pavements 
By W. B. Fowler 


City Engineer, Memphis, Tenn. 


EMPHIS has adopted as a standard a 
MI sheet asphalt paving with a 1%-inch 

binder course and a 1%-inch wearing 
course on a 6-inch 1:3:6 mix concrete base. 
Being located in the extreme western part of 
Tennessee, Memphis is handicapped in its road 
building, because there are no local materials 
available for concrete except the sand and 
gravel from the Mississippi River. The soil is 
a sandy clay, which 
under excessive roll- 





of the board varying with the street. After 
thorough tamping, the surface is broomed, tak- 
ing out the inequalities and leaving it rough 
enough for the asphalt top to key into it and 
prevent the top from slipping on the base. 

In very hot weather, the concrete base 
should be wet thoroughly for « period of not 
less than seven days, to prevent too rapid 
setting. The time allowed for the setting of 

concrete is never less 





ing becomes soft and 


than seven days. 
Usually, allowing 





spongy, but compacts 
and makes an ideal 
subgrade if not rolled 
to excess. Too much 
stress cannot be laid 
upon the proper 
preparation of the 
subgrade, regardless 
of the type of base 
used. If the subgrade 
is found to be too 
soft, subdrainage is 
constructed and wire 
mesh reinforcing is 
This condition 
is the exception. A 
plain 1:3:6 mix con- 
crete is the standard 
type of base. If the 
best results are to be 
obtained, care must be 
taken to insure a 


used. 


thorough, uniform, concrete mixture. 





A Place for Every Type of Pavement 


Some criticism has been made of vari- 
ous classes of paving through the adop- 
tion by certain engineers of some particu- 
lar standards by which other paving ma- 
terials are graded and judge Being a 
city engineer, W. B. Fowler, the author 
of this article, states that he cannot afford 
to do this. There is a particular use for 
all types of pavements and the mistake 
that is made is in using them in the 
wrong place. All road officials are more 
or less governed by their experiences, and 
if they have adopted certain standards by 
which other types of pavements are 
classed, it is because they are more 
familiar with one type than another, and 
the more familiar type is the standard. 
The average city cannot afford to experi- 
ment with various types of paving, but 
should be governed by its past experi- 
ences and profit by mistakes that have 
been made, and adopt as its standard the 
type of paving that has proved most 
serviceable. 








Only 


are vertical. 


concrete to set for 
seven days does not 
work a hardship on 
the contractor, as he 
generally has at least 
a week’s run ahead of 
the starting of the 
asphalt plant. 

No allowance 
should be made for 
expansion in concrete 
Various types 
of expansion joints 
have been tried in 
Memphis and they 
have of no 
benefit and are often- 
times harmful to the 
pavement. 

Care should be 
taken to see that all 
construction joints 


bases. 


proved 


A sloping construction joint 








a sufficient amount of water should be used to 
just flush to the surface under tamping. The 
ordinary sloppy mixture will not give the best 
results, 

Base concrete should not be tamped the same 
as a concrete wearing surface. The device 
used in Memphis is a 3-inch board about 5 feet 
long with handles at each end, used by two 
laborers working from curb to curb, the length 





offers no resistance to expansion or compres- 
sion and results in one section’s overriding the 
other and causing a break in the base and a 
hump in the surface. 

The paragraphs above outline the general 
specifications used in the city of Memphis, and 
over a period of years they have proved satis- 
factory. The per cent of asphalt failures due 
to base failure has been less than one per 
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cent. With this record in the use of concrete 
base, Memphis is unwilling to experiment with 
some other type with which it is not familiar 
and thereby insert another variable or un- 
certain quantity which might cause failure of 
the wearing surface. The only way in which 
failure of the wearing surface can be cor- 
rected is by the elimination of the individual 
cause. Memphis feels that it has eliminated 
some of the causes by constructing a substan- 
tial base. 

The design used in the city of Memphis per- 
haps would not meet the requirements of a 
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rural highway. The loading of a rural high 
way is different from a city street. The high 
way is usually narrow, being barely wick 
enough to accommodate two lines of trave! 
This places the outer wheels of both lines o: 
travel near the outer edge of the pavement. 
The outer edge then becomes the weakest part 
of the pavement. In a city street the edge is 
next to the curb and is subjected to less wear 
than any other part, being less used, becaus 
of parked or standing vehicles. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT.—From a paper read before t 


Third Asphalt Paving Conference at Louisville, Ky. 


Central Station Presents Cities with More 


Street Lighting 


One Hundred and Forty-Five Hours a Year Added Without Additional Charge 


ORE hours of light on the streets of 
municipalities in the state of New 
Jersey served by the Electric Depart- 
ment of the Public Service Electric and Gas 
Company, began December 1, without addi- 
tional charge. In announcing the new time 
schedule, Vice-President John L. O’Toole said: 

“The new schedule will add about 145 
hours a year to the burning time of each lamp 
maintained by the company. The additional 
time during which lamps will be kept lighted 
varies from five to as high as fifty minutes, 
depending upon the time of year, and the 
schedule is supplemented by a company rule 
that requires fifteen minutes in the morning 
and fifteen in the evening to be added to the 
burning time on cloudy days. 

“The schedule has been scientifically pre- 
pared in accordance with the duration of day- 
light, and varies, of course, with the season of 
the year. Under the old schedule, a change in 


time was made three times a month. Under 
the new schedule, a change will be made four 
times a month in order more closely to con- 
form to daylight conditions. 

“One of the reasons for the change is in- 
creased traffic congestion. The new schedule 
will provide light earlier in the evening and 
later in the morning and will constitute a 
safeguard against possible accidents to both 
pedestrians and vehicles. 

_“The change will add considerably to the 


cost of providing the service, but will be made 


at the expense of the company, which will not 
call upon the municipality to bear any part of 
the added cost.” 

At the office of the company it was said that 
the change had been made voluntarily in order 
to supply a better service and to provide the 
company’s municipal customers with a mor 
satisfactory and efficient system of street light 
ing. 


International Congress of Cities to Meet in Paris 


HE city of Paris having officially proposed 
oe that the Third International Congress of 
Cities, organized by the International Union 
of Cities, should be held in Paris at the time of the 
opening of the International Exposition of Mod- 
ern Decorative and Industrial Arts, the General 
Council of the Union, meeting in Basle last De- 
cember, accepted the invitation for September 28 
to October 4, 1925. It will be remembered that 
the first of these Congresses was held in Ghent in 
1913, and the second in Amsterdam, in June, 1924. 
The Third Congress will be held under the aus- 
pices of the City of Paris and the Council of the 
Department of the Seine. A preliminary an- 
nouncement of the program has been sent out. 
There will be reports of the International Union 
of Cities, its activities and publications and its re- 


lations with other international organizations and 
institutions—the League of Nations, the Interna- 
tional Bureau of Labor, the International Red 
Cross, and organizations dealing with unemploy 
ment, tuberculosis, and venereal disease. Loca! 
unions of cities and communes will report on their 
activities. There will be a report on the results 
of the inquiry regarding municipal home rule, and 
discussions of the municipal ownership of land 
and its influence on the problem of housing, and 
also of the administrative problems that arise in 
city consolidation. A special invitation is extended 
to American municipalities to be represented at 
the Congress. Further information can be ob 
tained from E. Vinck, Director, Union Interna- 
tionale des Villes et Communes, 3bis, rue de |a 
Regence, Brussels, Belgium. 












Zoning and Platting Supervision as 
Fundamentals to City Planning 


By Lawrence M. Orton 





Of the Staff of the Regional Plan of New York and Its Environs 





HE superficial objections raised by those 
who are ignorant of the real meaning of 
city planning are quite easily met by an 
explanation of the aims and methods of the 
best planning practice. Perhaps the most 
common criticism arises from the mistaken 
linking of all planning with the “City Beauti- 
ful” idea, to which is coupled the notion that 





schemes” of the city planner. 

There are other objections raised by thought- 
ful observers of the growth of cities, which 
must be answered because they challenge the 
efficacy of city planning as a constructive solu- 
tion for the ills of the modern city. These 
critics admit that the widening of a bottle- 
neck thoroughfare affords at least local and 





city planning is a 





very expensive hobby 
and but a fancy name 
for authorizing raids 
on the public pocket- 
book. 

\n examination of 
the reports and work 
sheets of accredited 
city planners is the 
best refutation of 
these _ objections. 
l hese documents 
prove that the plan- 
ning consultant is an 


The Technician and the Skeptic 

It is a foregone conclusion that one 
who undertakes to carry the gospel of 
city planning to the great number of 
towns that cluster within a metropolitan 
region will encounter many skeptics. The 
objections raised by these Doubting 
Thomases are of immediate importance 
to the field agent because they represent 
the layman’s attitude toward city plan- 
ning. The technician is likely to discuss 
details of procedure, but the layman in- 
quires what there really is in this plan- 
ning idea: Is it fundamental? oes 
it offer a constructive program for coping 
with the problems which beset the mod- 


temporary relief to 
trafic; that parks 
now established are 
an insurance for the 
future health and 
comfort of the city 
dweller; but they 
doubt that any one 
can have the vision to 
see in a comprehen- 
sive way what will be 
needed in the future, 
and they point out 
that, no matter how 
wise the city may be 





essentially practical 
man whose recom- 


ern city? 





in planning public 
property, the vast ma- 








mendations are 
facts which he is better able to discover 
than the average individual because he is 
trained by long experience to recognize and 
evaluate data,—and that he is unbiased in his 
attitude. An improvement is recommended not 
only with a view to the ideal solution, but 
alter a full consideration of the expense in- 
volved, the ability of the public to pay for it, 
and the relative importance it bears to other 
possible improvements. If a street widening 
is suggested, the cost in money is balanced 
against a carefully calculated cost of the failure 
to widen that street, in terms of congestion 
an dangerous street conditions. If a system 
' parks is proposed, it is based on a real con- 
ception of the needs of the people for recrea- 
tion, open air and relief from the strain of 
city surroundings, and the cost of acquiring 
the needed park equipment at the present time 
is balanced against what it will cost to provide 
it later on. It is often the cold figures of the 
balance sheet which support the “visionary 





jority of the city 
area is privately owned, and it is the unguided 
and misguided private citizen who really molds 
the future of the city. 

This type of skeptic also points out that city 
plans are based on an assumed future popula- 
tion, and more particularly on the distribution 
of this population within the city area. He 
doubts the ability of any one to prophesy this 
with accuracy. He also argues that planning 
presupposes a classification of land by use as a 
basis gn which to plan its physical layout and 
equipment. He claims that great areas of 
most cities are “blighted,” not only because 
they were originally used for the wrong pur- 
pose, but because they pass from one use to 
another. The status to which this critic rele- 
gates city planning is about that of a glorified 
local improvement association. 


The New Era in City Building 
The person who raises these objections has 
failed to take into account the two most con- 
structive elements in modern city planning, 
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and therein lies his failure to see that a new 
era in city building is at hand. He does not 
realize that means have been discovered for 
utilizing the activities of private individuals to- 
ward the realization of a comprehensive plan, 
nor that certain protective measures make eco- 
nomic law a powerful force guiding the devel- 
opment of the city along the lines set down 
in the plan. 

First and foremost of these constructive ele- 
ments is the zoning idea—the possibility of 
limiting by public enactment the uses to which 
land shall be devoted, the height and bulk 
of buildings to be built thereon, and the density 
of population that shall be permitted. There is 
probably room for improvement in the tech- 
nique with wh’ch the best use of land is deter- 
mined, and especially in the standards of light 
and air which the public welfare demands shall 
be provided for workers and for residents; 
and also in the terms in which these shall be 
legally defined and enforced. But it now 
seems a certainty that public authority will be 
used increasingly, with proper safeguards to 
protect the interests of the individual, to direct 
the development of private land in the interest 





of the people as a whole. 

The implications for orderly planning in 
this procedure are tremendous. It means that 
the streets, sewers, water distribution system 
and other physical equipment of the city can 
be provided with an accuracy which has never 
been approached heretofore. The industrial 
zone can have the layout and transportation 
facilities it needs, and, being segregated in 
this district, the factories will be least detri- 
mental to the city at large. The business dis- 
trict can be planned to suit its own needs, 
which are distinct and quite different from the 
rest of the city. Residence districts need not 
suffer from the encroachment of other land 
uses, and can be laid out in their own particu- 
lar style. Finally, the planner has some defi- 
nite criteria on which to base his estimate of 
future population, since the population of a 
particular district can increase only within the 
limits permitted by the building density pro- 
vided for in the ordinance. Calculations will 
be a matter of fact and not of guesswork, en- 
abling the physical equipment of the munici- 
pality to be provided with mathematical accu- 
racy. 





UNRESTRICTED PLATTING OF LAND 
A section of Queens County, New York City. The patchwork which often results when private developers have 


full swing. d-end streets, jogs, an, 


the culty 


r crossings and odd-shaped remnants of land are the result. Note 
traveling north and south across this section 
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Greater Stability in City Growth 

Moreover, the zoning of cities not only limits 
the use of land, but reverses the influences 
which in the past have caused certain areas to 
shift from one use to another. It is impossible 
to discuss even briefly within the limits of this 
article the trends of city growth. However, 
every one is familiar with the once fine resi- 
dence district that is now “down at the heel,” 
and the sections of the city once occupied by 
high-class retail stores but now abandoned to 
all comers; also the fluctuations in land value 
that accompany these transitions. The story 
told by these sections is the costliness of lack 
of protection, for once an objectionable build- 
ing or use has entered a choice district, in- 
vestors take fright and the crash in values is 
but a matter of time. Given the assurance 
and protection afforded by a zoning ordinance, 
the money invested in each section will act 
as a stabilizing force and we may therefore 
look for much greater stability in city growth. 


Control of Real Estate Subdivisions 

Another administrative power that goes 
hand in hand with zoning is “platting supervi- 
sion,” or requiring an owner to submit his 
scheme for subdividing property for approval 
by a competent board before he is permitted 
to go ahead. This is the opportunity for the 
public to supervise the actual planning of the 
city as it is done by the owners of property 
when they decide fo put it on the market. 
These private owners often lack either the 
desire or the knowledge necessary to lay out 
their land in conformity with a general plan, 
and so it happens that serious mistakes are 
made. A map of almost any city is all that 
is necessary to prove this statement. 

The speculator who develops his land to 
squeeze out the last penny of immediate return 
is a poor planner for the future welfare of the 
city. The number of dead-end streets, those 
with impossible grades, the failure of streets to 
fit in with the through thoroughfare system, 
are all mistakes that the city will pay for later 
on. The tortuous windings through which 
heavy traffic is forced to go, the dangerous jogs 
and blind crossings we now have to contend 
with, are the result of unsupervised private 
development. Our only remedy for mistakes 
of the past is costly street widening and 
straightening. Our hope for the future is in 
preventing the growth of such conditions. If 
the private owner must submit his plan for 
subdivision to a public authority who will ap- 
prove it only in case it conforms to the gen- 
eral plan for the city and measures up to ac- 
ceptable standards, the building of an orderly 
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city becomes largely a matter of administrative 
routine. 
Important Preliminary Steps 

Before it is in a position to exercise this au- 
thority, a city must take several preliminary 
steps. Obviously, the preparation of a city 
plan, including a zoning ordinance, must pre- 
c:de the operation of these administrative 
agencies. Just as it is good business to put 
a sound foundation under a costly building, it 
is an economy to spend enough money at this 
stage to secure the services of a thoroughly 
competent consultant. When a plan has been 
prepared, in order to realize its full value not 
only must a program be outlined for carrying 
into effect the major improvements, but care 
must be taken to set up the administrative ma- 
chinery which will utilize to the best advantage 
the public authority over new land develop- 
ments. Also a city planning commission of the 
most competent and fair-minded citizens should 
continue to function for the purpose of making 
such readjustments in the plan as may be nec- 
essary from time to time. 

It is certain that the art of city planning will 
be continually improved. From the point of 
view of developing proper methods for plan- 
ning local streets and thoroughfares and pro- 
vision for air and sunlight, there is room for 
a great deal of research along both practical 
and scientific lines. Next in importance is the 
making of such information available to the 
persons most interested. Although the litera- 
‘are of city planning is growing rapidly and 
furnishes valuable information for bodies ad- 
ministering city planning laws, it is impossible 
for the man of affairs who sits on a planning 
board to steep himself in these technical books 
A great opportunity lies in making planning 
information available in such form that it will 
be a practical guide to the lay bodies which 
must administer planning locally. 

Regardless, however, of the incompleteness 
of the present machinery for administering 
them, there can be no denying the significance 
of the two agencies which have been desig- 
nated as the most constructive developments in 
city planning. By enabling the city to provide 
with scientific accuracy its equipment of streets, 
of recreation and school equipment, its water 
and sewer system, the zoning law introduces a 
rationalism and an economy into city building 
which have never been approached heretofore. 
Both zoning and supervision over platting are 
constructive city planning measures because 
they correct mistakes before they are made, 
and minimize the amount of expensive replan- 
ning which must be done. They are the “pre- 
ventive medicine” of the city planning field, 
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Relation of Community Surveys to 
Commercial Development 
By John H. Cover 


Director, Bureau of Research, University of Denver School of Commerce; Chairman, Department 
of Statistics, Denver Chamber of Commerce 


OST studies of business conditions and 
opportunities relative to a particular 
community have been post mortem. 

Chambers of commerce have too frequently 
adopted the policy of inviting all industries, 
regardless of size, desirability, or likelihood 
of success, to settle within their jurisdiction. 
That the result has been in large part unsuc- 
cessful is evidenced by the large number of 
failures of chamber-encouraged  establish- 
ments; the migration of plants and branches 
of industries established upon rainbow prom- 
ises; existence of factory districts, unplanned, 
unkempt, unlivable; the changing attitude of 
chambers toward subsidies; and, finally, the 
growing realization that a complete diagnosis 
of the community’s needs and possibilities is 
essential to a healthy growth. 

In developing its program of activities, every 
chamber of commerce should first jot down on 
its list as fundamental, a survey of business, 
industrial and living conditions—for no activ- 
ity can be correctly charted that is not based 
upon a knowledge of how conditions are at 
present and what their trend is or should be. 
This survey should answer such questions as: 
“What is significant of our daily life in this 
community?”; “Why does our community 
grow?”; “How can its growth be guided 
scientifically ?” 

Among the few cities in the country recog- 
nizing the full possibilities of a comprehensive 
community survey is Denver. In 1921, through 
the effort of Charles Gates, of the Gates Rub- 
ber Company, and at the suggestion of Dr. 
G. A. Warfield, Dean of the School of Com- 
merce, Accounts and Finance of the Univer- 
sity of Denver, the Industrial Development 
Committee of the Chamber persuaded Profes- 


sor Homer B. Vanderblue to obtain a leave 
of absence from his university work and un- 
dertake a study of conditions in Denver and 
Colorado with particular reference to the re- 
quirements and potentialities of certain indus- 
trial processes. In addition to these specific 
studies, Professor Vanderblue analyzed cer 
tain general facts about this region applicable 
to problems of business. 


University Offers Cooperation 

Last summer, following the reorganization 
of the Chamber, new impetus was given to 
the program for statistical research, and the 
Denver University School of Commerce 
offered its facilities, including the part-time 
services of a member of the faculty to direct 
the work, a group of advanced students who 
are interested in research, and a laboratory 
The students receive credit for attending a 
research seminar where problems and meth 
ods are studied, and for additional time spent 
in gathering data and organizing and present- 
ing findings in graphic form. The committee 
of the Chamber, with the research director as 
a member, has a comprehensive program for 
using the material both locally and beyond 
Before presenting this phase of the program, 
however, it seems advisable to outline the in 
portance and contents of the survey itself. 

It is natural that every business community 
should further its growth by attracting to it 
new business and industrial establishments or 
branches of those already settled elsewher: 
likewise, it is interested in conventions and 
tourist activities. Chambers of commerce ar 
frequently sponsors of suck activities, and eve: 
towns of the Main Street category appropriate 
relatively large funds for such promotion. 
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Quantity Programs Versus the Quality Concept 


Unfortunately, most of these movements are 
ased upon quantity programs, for their lead- 
rs appear to think predominantly in terms 
{ acres of factories, millions of dollars on 
the pay-roll, twenty-story office buildings, 
thousands of miles of trackage, millionaire 
rows, and the influx of thousands of new 
residents. The quality concept—congestion of 
buildings, type of industrial establishment, 
proper traffic consignment, living conditions 
venerally—is not so obvious, and consequently 
these vital conditions are left to shape them- 
selves. 

Largely because of this fallacy of thinking 
exclusively in quantities, much of the pub- 
licity on behalf of cities is poorly planned 
and ineffective. It is broadcast for a general 
audience, when it should be concentrated for 
the persuasion of a few. The most desirable 
kind of industry and business not having been 
determined in advance, a publicity trap is set 
for all. 

As an instance, a committee of the chamber 
of commerce of a community numbering less 
than 50,000 recently was granted an appro- 
priation to encourage the growth of industry. 
The committee met, infused with a desire for 
“action” and inspired by the size of its budget. 
It had no program; and although it perceived 
its objective, the pathway was not discernible. 
It decided to advertise, but did not know the 
tenor of its message. Without knowing what 
to advertise, it was difficult to direct its appeal. 
Consequently, two appropriations were voted. 
One was to erect bill-boards on the main high- 
ways and railroad approaches with the legend, 
“We Welcome Industry.” The other appro- 
priation purchased half-pages in two periodi- 
cals with a subscriber list exclusively of pub- 
lic school teachers. The first appropriation 
merely beclouds the scenery, while the second 
is at least a stroke of philanthropy. 

Problems of his own business and the 
extent of his town’s development account for 
the business man’s failure to consciously gvide 
his city’s growth. In the small town, over- 
development of competition is easily recog- 
nized; encroachment of industry upon resi- 
dence districts may be limited by common 
agreement, and nuisances segregated. If there 
is dispute, settlement is as direct as the rela- 


tionship is personal. If there is undernourish- 
ment or illness, the members of the commu- 
nity accept the rsponsibility of alleviation as 
a matter of course. In the large city, knowl- 
edge of the existence of evils is not wide- 
spread; as a result, just as the utmost effi- 
ciency of one part of the machine is futile 
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when part is out of gear, so the community 
carries the burden of misfit industries, misfit 
business, and misfit humans. 

It is obvious, then, that in order properly 
to advertise the community, it is first neces- 
sary to know the city, to recognize its needs, 
to acknowledge its limitations. It is wise to 
discourage an industry which might be tem- 
porarily prosperous but in the long run must 
lose out under local conditions. 


Analyzing the City’s Needs 

Analysis of the city’s needs as the basis 
for direction of its future growth is accom- 
plished through the community survey. Much 
of the analysis is essential of physical condi- 
tions, but its affect upon the welfare of citi- 
zens and upon the rating of the city among 
other communities is direct. 

A summary of a survey program is sug- 
gested below: 

1. Purpose: to study economic and social con- 
ditions in the community and the relation of the 
community to its environs as the basis for deter- 
mining its needs and its potentialities. 

2. The scope of a survey may be divided into 
departments: (a) Physical; (b) Economic, Indus- 
trial and Business; (c) Social; (d) Legal. 

a. Physical—This phase of the study deals with 
the topography of the region with reference to 
adaptability for human use. It applies to such 
problems as drainage, health, location of residen- 
tial districts, water-supply. 

b. Economic, Industrial and Business—Here 
are included such studies as growth and character 
of the population; requirements for the care of 
the population, considered both as possible limit- 
ing factors and as requisites for the support of 
the estimated population of the future; transit 
facilities for persons and goods; zoning of dis- 
tricts for business, industrial and residential pur- 
poses; economic and industrial activities of the 
region; dependence upon adjacent territory; possi- 
bilities of expansion through old and new under- 
takings; needs of industries already established; 
availability of raw products, fuel, power and their 
costs; labor supply and character; pessible stabi- 
lization of the building industry; scales of income: 
barometers of business conditions and their cor- 
relation with general trends. 

c. Social and Living Conditions—Housing, 
recreation, education, public health, and correction. 

d. Legal and Governmental —The right of the 
community in streets, parks, highways, transpor- 
tation lines; power of condemnation and of regu- 
lation; relation of the state constitution, city 
charter and legislation to business and _ public 
welfare. 


A Long but Worth-While Enterprise 


It will be seen by this summary that a com- 
plete survey of a community is a comprehen- 
sive diagnosis of its present status and of its 
potentialities in terms of tendencies. It is 
an attempt to define the term “welfare.” Just 
as a person must judge his financial status 
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not alone upon his income, but also upon the 
purchasing power of that income, so a com- 
munity must look not alone to the increase of 
its quantity of business, but to the value of 
that wealth to the city as well. It is a long 
but profitable and certain enterprise, if man- 
aged scientifically. 

This is the ultimate goal of the Statistical 
and Publicity Committee of the Denver 
Chamber of Commerce and of the officials of 
the Denver University School of Commerce. 
The work will be developed gradually and 
carefully over a long period of time, but 
with every completed phase contributing to 
the foundation upon which the future of the 
city may be built. Already conclusions have 
been reached regarding the development of 
certain mineral and argicultural fields; the 
trend in the retail trade, in construction, in 
population, in certain financial barometers, As 
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these studies are released to the committee by 
the School, the program for their publication 
and their constructive use is automatically 
followed. This includes publication in local 
newspapers, released through press associa- 
tions, printing of booklets, adaptation for 
speakers, construction of exhibits, motion pic- 
tures and slides, indexing for reply to in- 
quiries, and, where the material warrants, 
development for magazines and trade journals. 

The committee realizes the temptation which 
it must thwart to stray from the path of 
scientific procedure to the easier route of 
careless propaganda, but it clearly sees that 
should that diversion be permitted, its use- 
fulness to the Chamber and to the city and 
state will end. Consequently, it has chosen to 
work quietly as a clearing-house and service 
organization to all other departments and to 
all citizens. 


How Pana Is Financing and Building Its 
Community Swimming Pool 
By L. S. Johnson 


Executive Secretary, Association of Commerce, Pana, III. 


N outdoor municipal swimming pool, of a 

modern and sanitary type, is now under 

construction in Pana, Ill., a growing city 
with a present population of almost 8,000. It is 
expected that the pool will be ready for use not 
later than Memorial Day this year. 

When the question of financing the building of 
a community swimming pool was considered, the 
decision was made to secure the required funds 
through the sale of bonds in $50 denominations 
to the people of the community, rather than to 
raise the money by public subscription. The 
bonds are redeemable in five years and will pay 
6 per cent interest during that period. This some- 
what unusual plan was first tried out in this city 
in connection with the construction of a large 
auditorium for the Pana Chautauqua Association 
about ten years ago, and the results in that case 
were so satisfactory as to give reasonable assur- 
ance of success again at this time. 

The Chautauqua Association issued the pool 
bonds, and the sales campaign was conducted by 
the Pana Association of Commerce. Teams were 
appointed to solicit subscriptions for the bonds, 
and the entire issue was sold in a three-day drive, 
some individuals investing as much as $500 each. 
The mortgage is being held at the bank and will 
be protected not only by the annual income from 
the Chautauqua sessions, but by the income from 
the swimming pool. The Chautauqua Association 
let the contract for the building of the pool, and 
that organization has assumed the responsibility 
for the conduct of the enterprise. The Associa- 
tion of Commerce will continue to handle all 
clerical work incident to the project. 

When the campaign was staged, it was the in- 


‘be found in many cities in this country. 


tention of the committee in charge to erect a 
submerged type of swimming pool, such as may 
It was 
planned to give it dimensions of 200 x 100 feet, 
with bath-houses built separately from the pool 
No provision was made for a circulating filtra- 
tion system and chlorinator distributor; we wer 
not certain that a scum gutter was required, or 
that a solid cement floor was a necessity. At the 
close of the campaign for funds, however, we 
awakened to the need for a thorough investigation 
on our part of the design and construction of 
modern, sanitary swimming pools, and the experi- 
ence of other cities in similar undertakings. This 
study was made, with the result that drastic 
changes in our original plans were found advis 


able. The built-up type of pool, designed by 
Wesley Bintz, of Lansing, Mich., was finally 
adopted. It was found that this type of pool 


would be less expensive for us than the more com- 
mon type of sunken pool, and at the same time 
would be finer architecturally and of more perma- 
nent construction. 

The outside dimensions of the pool as now be- 
ing built are 113 x 163 feet, the pool itself mea- 
suring 120 x 80 feet. The pool will have a super 
ficial water area of nearly 8,000 square feet, wit! 
a capacity of over 240,000 gallons; a fully rein 
forced concrete floor with porous subdrainage 
layer and complete drainage system underneath; 
water-tight expansion joints; a pool wall rein- 
forced with 34-inch steel rods, spaced 3 inches 
apart, 12 feet high and carried 3 feet below al! 
floors to prevent frost action; a scum gutter run- 
ning around the entire pool, and a concourse floor. 
or walk, 16 feet 6 inches wide, of all concrete and 
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teel construction. The pool has a depth of from 
to 9 feet, and is 80 per cent wadeable and 100 
cent swimmable. 

Some of the additional features will be a 1% 
nch pipe hand-rail around the entire pool, nine 
merete depth signs, eleven 1'%4-inch pipe ladders, 

high-diving board, a spring-board, a fountain 
vith electrical connection, and a railing 3 feet 
high along the outside edge of the pool, on which 
will be mounted seventeen lighting standards, 
equipped with 200-watt electric lights in white ‘ball 
globes. 

A bathroom floor of 5,600 square feet net area 
s being arranged and laid out for the installation 
f 800 steel lockers for men and women, 28 show- 
ers, 36 private rooms for women, with attendant 
showers, adequate sanitary facilities for men and 
women, a waiting-room, ticket office, rails and turn- 
stiles, first-aid room, attendant’s room, etc. 

One of the principal features of the pool con- 
struction is the filtration system. Adequate equip- 


per 


TYPE OF SWIMMING POOL THAT IS BEING CONSTRUCTED IN PANA, ILL. 


ment is being installed to recirculate, filter and 
chlorinate the water-supply daily. This comprises 
two 84-inch vertical filters, with 12,000 gallons 
capacity per hour. The pool will need to be 
emptied only two or three times each season. 

As to the cost of the structure, the actual con 
tract figures amount to $16,085.80. Of this sum, 
$2,415 represents the cost of the filtration equip 
ment. The water-supply will be furnished gratuit- 
ously by the city, and there will be no expense in- 
volved in the purchase of land, as the pool is 
being erected on a suitable site within the con- 
fines of our 40-acre Kitchell Park. Allowing for 
contingencies, it is not likely that our complete 
expenditures for the enterprise will exceed $17,000. 

The picture here reproduced shows the type of 
pool that is being constructed in Pana, and gives 
a very clear idea of the appearance of our struc- 
ture when completed. It will be an artistic as well 
as a useful addition to the already attractive 


Kitchell Park. 


Harmon Foundation Announces Play-Site 


Awards and New Offers for 1925 


HROUGH the gift of William E. Harmon, 
t 3 of New York, fifty-four permanent play- 
fields have been added to the total number 
recreation places throughout the United States. 
\bout a year ago the Harmon Foundation an- 
nounced through THe AMERICAN City, The Play- 
ind and the public press generally that it would 
expend $100,000 toward the purchase of fifty play- 
grounds in American communities during 1924. 
lo be considered, it was necessary for towns 
making application to have a residerit population 
ot at least 3,000, and show a growth of 30 per 
cent or more since 1900. During the course of 
offer, which closed July 1, 1924, more than 
soo requests were received, coming from every 
state, Alaska and some of our island dependen- 
cies. After a good deal of correspondence and 
arciul study, 88 of these applications were selected 
as the most promising. 
order to help the Advisory Committee in 
making the final selection, representatives of the 





Foundation made careful inspection of the first- 
class applications under consideration. It was 
found that fifty-four of these were so nearly 
equal in their merits that it was impossible to 
exclude any. Mr. Harmon, therefore, solved the 
problem by increasing his gift to include this 
full number. The Advisory Committee was: 

Howard S. Braucher, Secretary, Playground and 
Recreation Association of America 

Lee F. Hanmer, Director, Department of Rec- 
reation, Russell Sage Foundation 

Owen R. Lovejoy, General Secretary, National 
Child Labor Committee 

Chambers of commerce lead in the list of 
organizations initiating the applications, having 
ten of the fifty-four play sites chosen directly 
to their credit, and in a number of other cases 
requests came from other groups because of in- 
formation supplied by the local chamber of com- 
merce. Seven of the applications which were suc- 
cessful were initiated by American Legion Posts. 
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Others were sponsored by the Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, Rotary, Lions, and Kiwanis Clubs, 
civic organizations, superintendents of schools, 
boards of education, mayors and private citizens 
interested in recreation work. 

The limit of contribution for each playfield on 
the part of the Harmon Foundation is $2,000, and 
in no case was a tract of less than two acres con- 
sidered. Twenty-five of the towns receiving play- 
grounds selected sites considerably in excess of this 
amount, one tract of 51 acres costing a total of 
$18,109. The additional funds have been supplied 
locally. In a number of instances land worth much 
more than $2,000 has been offered at that figure, 
the owner making the reduction as his contribu- 
tion to the recreation movement. In still other 
cases the committees have been informed that if 
their town was selected the price of the land 
would be returned to them by the owner for 
development of the ground thus secured. Through- 
out the course of the offer it has been conspicuously 
evident that the average community responds 
generously and quickly to propositions such as 
this, which stimulate greater self-help. 

In addition to the growth and population re- 
quirements, the conditions of the gift provide 
that all towns receiving Harmon Fields must 
guarantee a minimum development and mainte- 
nance program to extend over a period of five 
years. In many cases the amount required for the 
full five-year period will be expended during the 
first year. This provision was made to insure the 
selection of towns where continuous and con- 
structive use of the play place would result. Before 
the transfer of title, which is vested in either the 
town council or the board of education, the sum 
required for the first year’s development is placed 
on deposit. 


54 Communities to Receive Harmon Playfields 


The following are the fifty-four communities. 


receiving Harmon Fields as a result of the 1924 
playground gift. It will be noted that four of these 
are playgrounds for colored children. Thirty-one 
states are represented in the selection, Ohio lead- 
ing with four and followed by Arkansas, Louis- 
iana, Michigan, Minnesota, South Carolina and 
Tennessee with three each. Nine of the states are 
in the South, which sent in the greatest number 
of applications of any section of the country. 


Alabama—Mobile (colored), Tuscaloosa. 
Arkansas—Paragould, Russellville, Stuttgart. 
California—Ocean Beach, Tracy. 
Colorado—Alamosa. 

Florida—Fort Lauderdale. 

Georgia—Canton. 

Idaho—Twin Falls. 

Illinois—Harvey. 

Indiana—Bicknell. 

Kansas—Coffeyville (colored), Neodesha. 
Kentucky—Madisonville, Mayfield. 
Louisiana—Alexandria, DeRidder, 
Maryland—Salisbury. 
Michigan—Muskegon, Sturgis, St. Joseph. 
Minnesota—Pipestone, West St. Paul, Worthington. 
Missouri affee. 

Nebraska—Kearney. 

New Hampshire—Claremont. 

New York—Herkimer. 

North Dakota—Williston. 


Houma. 
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Ohio—Bucyrus, Fremont, Sidney, Wapakoneta. 

Oklahoma—Mangum, Okmulgee. 

Oregon—Bend. 

Pennsylvania—Scranton, Stroudsburg. 

South Carolina—Dillon, Marion, Orangeburg (colored). 
Elizabethton, Martin, Rockwood. 

Name Worth (colored), San Antonio, Stamford. 

Utah—Provo. 

Vermont—Windsor. 

Washington—Hillyard. 

West Virginia—Point Pleasant. 


An Offer of Contributions During 1925 


During 1925 the Harmon Foundation plans to 
expend $10,000 in contributions toward the pur- 
chase of recreation sites in growing communities 
throughout the United States. Assistance will be 
rendered to the extent of 10 per cent of the cost 
of the land, provided that this proportion does not 
exceed $200, and the gift will be made in final 
payment of the purchase price. 

The offer is restricted to towns in which the 
initial step in securing playground space has been 
inaugurated since January I, 1925, and to those 
towns which applied for but failed to receive ap- 
propriations under the offer to give fifty play sites 
in 1924. Applications will be acted upon in order 
of their receipt. 

To be eligible, a town must give a satisfactory) 
evidence of growth, and show active cooperation 
and specific plans for the development of the play- 
ground if secured. The provision is also made 
that the land must be permanently dedicated for 
recreation use, and the deed vested in either the 
Town Council or the Board of Education. 

No condition is made that the sites are to be 
known as Harmon Fields in order to receive these 
appropriations. However, all playgrounds so 
named will be entitled to participate in all com- 
petitions for awards made to Harmon Fields, or 
to receive maintenance allowances which may be 
made. 





Harmon Fields May Win $10,000 in 
Honorariums 


Distribution of $10,000 in two groups of cash 
awards, each totaling $5,000, will be made by the 
Harmon Foundation on or about March 1, 1926, 
to Harmon Fields which have shown the greatest 
progress and enthusiasm in playground develop- 
ment between March 1, 1925, and March 1, 1020. 
Any town having a Harmon playfield may qualify 
< rf award under both types of honorarium of- 
ere 

(1) $5,000 for assistance and cooperation in 
the acquisition of new play sites that are dedicated 
permanently for recreational uses. Under this 
offer there is a first prize of $1,500 to the com- 
munity, organization, or person responsible for 
the most effective program of propaganda, meas- 
ured by results and interest, and other prizes 
ranging from $1,000 to $50. 

(2) $5,000 for constructive development and 
use of existing Harmon Fields. Under this offer 
the awards range from $1,000 down to $50 each 

Full details can be secured from the Harmon 
Foundation, 140 Nassau Street, New York City. 





The Year 1924 in Community Recreation 


is the title of an important article by H. S. Braucher, Secretary, Playground and Recreation 
Association of America, in The Municipal Index for 1925. 
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Water-Supply Statistics for Municipalities 
of Less Than 5,000 Population—Il 


Statistics from 3,700 Cities Compiled for Publication in THe AMerican City and the 
1925 Municipal Index—The Following Explanatory Material Is 
Reprinted from Our February Issue 


water-works officials and the officers of 
water companies, THe AMERICAN CITY 
\{aGazINE is able to offer to its readers and 
recipients of the 1925 Municipal Index the 
largest compilation of water-supply statistics 
that has yet been published. In order to 
facilitate the distribution of these statistics, 
all the data for cities of over 5,000 population 
are being published in the 1925 Municipal In- 
dex, and for cities of less than 5,000 popula- 
tion in Tae Amertcan City MaGazine 
serially, begining with February, 1925. 

The tables, in which the cities are arranged 
alphabetically by states, show whether the 
water-works are owned by the municipality 
or by a private company. The source of sup- 
ply is recorded merely as underground or sur- 
face, the former including shallow wells, deep 
wells, artesian wells, flowing springs, and 
mountain springs, and the second such sources 
as rivers, lakes, ponds, canals, and creeks. 

The distance of the source from the city is 
an important matter from the fire protection 
standpoint as well as from the standpoint of 
comparison when it comes to capital invest- 
ment. Storage facilities are described under 
three heads, namely, reservoirs, stand-pipes, 
and elevated tanks. 

Filtration systems are divided into mechan- 
ical or American systems, slow sand filtration 
or the older type of filtration, and pressure 
filters, as applied to the mechanical filtration. 
In examining the entire set of reports, only 
chlorine and hypochlorite show as American 
sterilization practice to-day, with liquid 
chlorine by far the most common method. 

In order that some idea of the total in- 
vestment in pumps may be reached, the total 
pump capacity in million gallons daily is 
recorded. Im some instances where low-lift 
pumps are used to move water from a river 
to a filtration plant and then high-lift pumps 
are used to furce the filtered water through the 
distribution system, the total pump capacities 
May give an erroneous idea as to the capacity 
of the system, Lack of space, however, made 
it impossible to differentiate in these cases, as 


the pimp capacity is recorded chiefly to show 


ie the cooperation of municipal 


the investment in this element of the plant. 

American cities are noteworthy for their 
excessive consumption of water. Even com- 
munities where industrial uses are not great 
have consumptions of 500, and some even as 
high as 1,0co gallons per capita. As far as 
possible, in these statistics domestic services 
are differentiated from those supplying stores, 
factories and industries. 


Statistics are given for the number of 
hydrants in each city and whether they are 
owned by the municipality, or by the water 
company. The average rental per hydrant per 
year is given in those cases where a hydrant 
is charged to the water company or is credited 
to the account of a water department. In 
many cases water companies charge no 
hydrant rental, as such service is required 
in their franchises. Unfortunately, in only a 
few cases are water departments credited with 
the maintenance of the hydrants. 


The average pressures for water-supplies, 
as well as the increased pressures for fire ser- 
vice, are given, as this has some bearing on 
the general type of pipe in use. 


The following symbols are used throughout 
these tables to make it possible to give a 
greater amount of information in small space: 


A —American type, rapid or mechanical filter 
B —Brass pipe 

C —Concrete pipe 

Ch —Sterilization by liquid chlorine 

Cl —Cement-lined pipe 

Co —Copper pipe 

F —Pressure filter 

G —Galvanized iron pipe 

H —Consumer or householder 

Hy— Sterilization by hypochlorite 


I —Cast iron pipe 
K —Kalamein pipe (also Calamein and Calamine) 
L. —Lead pipe 


Ll —Lead-lined pipe 

M —Municipally owned 

O —Slow sand filter 

P —Owned by private company 
Pp—Stand-pipe 

R —Storage or distribution reservoir 
Ri —Rolled iron pipe 

Rv—Riveted pipe 

S —Surface source of water-supply 
So —Water softener 


T —Elevated tank 

Tce—tTerra cotta pipe 

Tl —Tin-lined pipe 

U —Underground source of water-supply 
V —Vitrified pipe 

W —Wood pipe 

Wr—Wrought iron pipe 
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Meter Rates Hydrants ro Pres- 
Consumption Number of Number of Per Cent per 1,000 sure lbs. per 
ae Owned A — 
sia — ver. 
\verage | Per | Domes-) Indus- | Domes-; Indus | Domes-, Indus- | Max.) Min. | by | Num- | Owned| Rental |Domes-) Fire 
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Meter Rates Hydrants A Pres- 
( onsumption Number of Number of Per Cent per 1,000 sure lbs. per 
Services Meters Metered Gallons Meters a sq. in. 
ae Owned ver. 
(verge | Per | Domes-) Indug- | Domes- ; Indus- | Domes- , Indus- | Max.) Min. | by | Num- | Owned) Rental |Domes-| Fire 
Daily in | Capita} tie trial tic trial tic trial | Dom. | Ind. by jeachper | tic 
1,000 gals. year 
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Meter Rates Hydrants A Pres- 
Number of Number of Per Cent per 1,000 sure ibe. per 
Services Meters Metered Gallons Meters . sq. in. 
Aver. 
Domes- | Indus- | Domes- | Indus- | Domes- | Indus- | Max. | Min. by Num- | Owned | Rental |Domes-| Fire 
tic trial tic trial tic trial | Dom. by jeachper| tic 
year 
107 3 107 3 100 100 5o¢ | 254 |..... | 30 SS 45 } 
275 4 275 4 100 100 38¢ | 15¢ M 35 i Bae 135 | 135 
400 50 400 50 100 100 38¢ | 20¢ M 30 M 50 80 
200 2 200 2 100 100 75¢ | 10¢ M 18 M | None 65 65 ay 
Shee i eee ee Peete 25¢ | 15¢ M 50 eS (Beanie: 60 | 225 | 
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a en ek. POE bames 60¢ | 15¢ M 20 2 eee a ees 
FE ae Peer 100 100 75¢ 3 eee 68 re te 3, 48 | 130 ; 
PR A ee een ete fe ee 33¢ H 88 eel ad Ped 78 185 j 
400 4 380 4 95 100 30¢ | 10¢ M 27 wet ae , 
350 | ...... 350 | ...... tl Para) eacassitt Ppa H 38 a) ieee 68 98 : 
dae ES ee a re 25¢ | 20¢ H 23 Ad 22.3. 52 52 : 
260 | None | 260 |...... Pe ae H 35 ah eae 65 65 ; 
93 3 3 100 100 13¢ | 15¢ M 39 M | None 56 | 190 
610 7 610 7 100 100 35¢ 7¢ H 75 M $20 40 65 i 
1,000 10 975 0 98 0 66¢ 8¢ M 2 pe Beste ees Ay 
| 
161 23 161 10 100 43 36¢ | 15¢ M 26 MB ccces | 58 | 100 
eee Se eee we 30¢ | 20¢ M 20 See | 60 | 100 
412 4 402 4 98 100 50¢ | 12¢ M ae _ | 40 75 i 
1,250 6 | 1,250 100 100 60¢ | 12¢ M 93 M 80 | 120 
a ca 2 eae 100 15¢ 8¢ | MH ae 65 | 100 
ae Cae Me? Oo. MM bis 50¢ | 20¢ | ..... | 85 | OES 
200 5 | 170 85 100 | 24¢ | 8 | PH | 25] M/......| 4 | @ ' 
275 3 275 3 100 100 30¢ | 20¢ H 36 M | 54 : 
560 401 72 100 30¢ 8 H 62 M | None | 55 90 ' 
Ed ateeete ee Ee ee Ca anf M 30 7S eS 53 53 i 
ae iene Ae 3 ae ae ere 20¢ | 20¢ H 40 M 60 75 ih 
10 10 100 100 $1 | 25¢ M 30 M $30 35 | 100 ea 
SF ee i a iS ee 15¢ | 10¢ H 25 M $75 55 | 125 i 
35 400 35 100 100 30¢ | 15¢ M 78 M ue | 98 75 it 
450 2 450 2 100 100 50e | 10¢ H 35 M | None 53 80 ify 
it 
350 4 350 4 100 100 30¢ H 46 | oe 65 | 100 ita 
1 eet Miles. t... 60 Maton: Ty, ee BS ae 74 MPN Scnccs 75 | 130 nt 
120 25 120 25 100 100 20¢ | 15¢ M 22 3) eee 32 70 ' 
367 6 367 6 100 100 50¢ | 15¢ | ..... 33 M | None 60 75 | 
1600\:|.....: = eee 85 100 25¢ | 10¢ | .M 76 M | None 65 85 
ae SS eae ee ee ae eos M | 107 st fee 40 | 115 
PD \ ae MO Wiha. ADS paca 38¢ | 38¢ M 75 mF .53. 43 80 
225 None 225 None A eae et Woes M | a ee 30 56 
ame: | \!;:... | <5 Gee EG NS Saat oe H | 550 wee. | 40 | 100 hi 
en is lee a a) Meceieaiiad 30¢ | 13¢ P 89 P $45 60 | 120 HE 
ares OMEN ge od See Ce oer OPW a.) mm }.....1 @ |, oer oe 70 ie 
55 20 20 100 100 33¢ 20¢ M 25 | ey ae 45 45 a} 
7390 | 60 | 780 6 | 100 | 100 | 27% | 4¢ | M/| s8| M|...... 55 | 75 tie 
900 15 900 15 100 100 40¢ | 10¢ M 60 Smee 70 | 100 tie 
875 20 875 20 100 100 40¢ | 15¢ M 64 5) pace 60 | 100 
315 3 | 300 3 9% | 100 | 63¢ | 2¢ | H Be" 8 Ae 20 | 80 } 
875 3 | 875 3 100 | 100 | 53¢ | 20¢ H 53 M $6 | 40 | 45 i 
“3 ee ie ae i ie $1 | 20¢ M 55 7S aa 80 80 
900 12 888 12 99 100 35¢ | 13¢ M 52 Tl eee 45 45 if 
Ol as he Lees | Se 38¢ | 25¢ M 41 M | None 60 77 
ee aa ee 10 | 000 | oe | om | Mm | lst | lM |...... 6 | 75 th 
eh WI, Ge, Sea Gis Sr) heen Saeaaee Ca hee 16 Cee te 
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273 2 265 3 97 100 30¢ | 13¢ M 18 M | None 45 75 
380 ne Faces 2 es ee pee M 32 M None 30 90 
165 37 165 37 100 100 50¢ | 10¢ M 22 ees 60 | 110 
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Se, ey pee aie 50¢ | 25¢ M 22 ees 49 
140 18 140 18 100 100 $1 | 25¢ M 22 M $35 63 63 
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Development of Asphaltic Oil Treatment 
for Old Bituminous Roads 
By C. H. Lawrence 


Maintenance Engineer, Trumbull County, Warren, Ohio 


S the result of extensive experimenting 

in this county, involving one hundred 

miles of roads, we have come to the 
conclusion that the life of a tar surface can 
be prolonged by the use of asphaltic oil. After 
the tar has lost all its value and is in the form 
of hard coke on the road surface, an asphalt 
treatment may be made with no fear of fail- 
ure. 

We did not hit upon the proper method and 
materials for this treatment right away. We 
spent some time experimenting with quantities 
and grades of materials and methods of appli- 
cation, and during 1923 struck a combination 
with which we are well satisfied. 

During 1922 some forty miles of tar roads 
were treated with a comparatively light as- 
phaltic oil, and slag passing a 34-inch screen 
and retained on a %-inch screen. After 
thoroughly sweeping the surface, it was found 
necessary to do considerable cold-patch work 
before the oil could be applied. Two treat- 
ments, each consisting of %4-gallon of road oil 


with a covering of slag, were then put on, 


using a total of between 15 and 25 pounds of 


slag per square yard, which was rolled with 
roller. Inspection of the 1922 work 
revealed that best results were secured where 
we had used 25 pounds of slag to the square 
yard, put on as stated above, and where traf- 
fic was kept off the completed surface for 
three or four days. 


a 6-ton 


The results obtained during 1922, however, 


were not entirely satisfactory, because the oil 
was a little too light for the purpose, the slag 
being thrown from the road by traffic. Con- 
sequently, our program for 1923 provided for 
treatment of 60 miles of tar road, including a 
part of the mileage which was oiled the pre- 
ceding year, with Texaco special macadam 
binder, which is a heavier product than the 
material used in 1922. Slag from %- to %4- 
inch in size was spread at the rate of 25 to 
30 pounds to the square yard, the average be- 
ing 29 pounds. 

About 3/1o-gallon of the heavy oil at a 
temperature of 220 to 230 degrees Fahrenheit 
was applied to the square yard, followed by 
stone, and then a 6-ton tractor-drawn roller 
went over the surface, just setting the stone 
in the asphalt. The new surface is about 4- 
inch thick and adheres perfectly to the old tar 
surface. 

Although the 1922 oil did not give the best 
results when used in the first treatment of a 
tar surface, it may well be used the year fol- 
lowing the treatment with the heavier oil. 
When applied at this time, 4-gallon should be 
used to the square yard, covered with 15 
pounds of %-inch stone. This treatment is in 
the nature of a seal coat. 

The county is well pleased with the results 
obtained during 1923 and can safely recom- 
mend its method for the treatment of tar sur 
faces which have reached the end of their 
service. 


Penalty for Not Cleaning Snow from Pavements 


HE city of Philadelphia has an ordinance on 
its books which states that it shall constitute 
and be a menace “to suffer or permit snow 
to remain more than six working hours after the 
same may cease to fall on any paved footway or 
gutter of the said city in front of or adjoining 
any church, public building, house, store, shop, 


stable or tenement of any kind or adjoining the 
side yard thereof, or vacant lots in any part of the 
city of Philadelphia, except rural or farming sec- 
tions, where no sidewalks have been established; 
and the occupier or owner of such premises, if un- 
occupied, shall be liable for the penalty prescribed 
for such offense.” The penalty is $5. 


Financing Street-Lighting Improvements in Chattanooga 


N all new street-lighting installations in Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., 1,500-candle-power lamps are 
used in G. E. Novalux units mounted on 14- 
foot ornamental posts, according to B. H. Martin, 
Illuminating Engineer, the Tennessee Electric 
Power Company, Chattanooga, Tenn. In the ma- 
jority of the new installations the spacing is ap- 
proximately 75 feet, which may vary 10 feet 


either way, depending upon the length of the 
block. All new installations are of the series 
system and are giving satisfactory results. The 
financing of installations is assumed by property 
owners, the total cost being prorated per front 
foot. At present there is under way one block 


which is costing property owners approximately 
$4.50 per front foot. 
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Municipal Motor Equipment in Service 








Pa ahi ye 
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NEW FIRE-TRUCK IN SERVICE AT GERMANTOWN, N. Y. 


The new Childs truck depicted above has two 35-gallon steel chemical tanks, a pumping unit capable of delivering 

50 gallons per minute at a pressure of 120 pounds, 200 feet of chemical hose, one 12-foot roof ladder, one 24-foot 

extension ladder, electric torches, spotlights, lanterns, bell, two fire extinguishers—one soda and acid, and one 
Foamite—as well as the usual equipment of axes, crowbars, pike poles and four lengths of suction hose 








NEW 6-TON BUFFALO-SPRINGPIELD ASPHALT MOTOR ROLLER, FURNISHED TO THE ASPHALT DIVI- 
SION, SPOKANE, WASH., BY THE HOFIUS-FERRIS COMPANY OF THAT CITY 
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This Barber-Greene saved McGuire 
& Rolfe, Inc., $3000 last season, pick- 
ing up excavation in Richmond, Va. 


FE I- 




















Working in close quarters at Me- 

Grady Bros., Pittsburgh, five yards 
i of material were loaded in three 
$ minutes. 


The street commissioner of W orcester, 
Mass., says his Barber-Greene snow 
loader takes the place of 100 men 


“ee 


}—In the summer, Worcester, Masas., 
converts its snow loader into a buck- 
et loader. It loads a gravel car in 


one-fourth the time eight men pre- 
viously required 

The street commissioner of Worces- 
ter says his Barber-Greene Snow 
Loader takes the place of 100 men. 


Builds streets in summer 
Clears them in winter 


The Barber-Greene that saved the Springfield, 
Mass., Street Railway Company $1,200 in 3 
days in a winter snow storm, replaces a gang 
of shovelers at handling gravel in the summer. 


When winter is over, and the street paving 
season opens, the snow boom is jacked up and 
disconnected from the crawler chassis, and the 
bucket loader boom quickly attached. Trans- 
formed into a Barber-Greene Bucket Loader, 
it is ready to load scarified macadam, crushed 
rock, sand, ashes, and other bulk materials. 


The City of Minneapolis uses two Barber- 
Greenes, with separate gangs, for paving in 
various parts of the city. It is estimated that 
each machine does the work of 12 laborers, at a 
considerable saving in time and money. 


Mr. E. T. Gray, Superintendent of a street 
paving job in Yankton, S. D., writes about his 


Barber-Greene: “‘It can load a truck with 3 
yards of dirt in the same time it takes 15 men 
with shovels to load a truck with one yard. In 
other words, a Barber-Greene will take the 
place of 45 men—some saving.”’ 


Cities large and small are finding the Barber- 
Greene a highly profitable investment. It is 
bringing them sure protection against those 
traffic delays and business losses that had al- 
ways accompanied heavy snows. And on sum- 
mer road work alone, in a single season, it 
often saves its cost. 


Send for our two booklets, ‘‘Results on Road 
Jobs’’ and ‘“‘Mechanical Snow Handling.’’ 
They explain the methods used in all parts of 
the country to increase the speed and efficiency 
of street paving and snow removal. They wil! 
give you important pointers on your own 
summer and winter road problems. 


BARBER-GREENE COMPANY — Representatives in Fifty Cities—515 W. Park Avenue, Aurora, Illinois 


BARBER 


Portable Belt Conveyors 


> 






GREENE 


Self Feeding Bucket Loaders 


Automatic w Ditch Diggers 


81 When writing to Advertisers please mention Tue American City—Thank you. 
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Massachusetts Towns Provide Their 
Own Transportation 


Journal published in its issue of Janu- 

ary 10 an interesting account of how the 
towns of Athol, Orange, Greenfield and 
Montague have taken over and are now op- 
erating trolley lines abandoned by the origi- 
nal owners. The article says, in part: 

“The first ‘Transportation Area’ formed under 
the statute passed by the State Legislature of 
Massachusetts in 1920 was created in March, 1924, 
from a portion of the Northern Massachusetts 
Street Railway. As shown in the accompanying 
map, the greater part of the trackage in the less- 
settled districts was abandoned and sold for junk. 
The most worth-while section was a route of 6.76 
miles long between Athol (population 10,000) and 
Orange (population 5,400). This was purchased 
for $18,484 by the town of Athol following rati- 
fication by the voters on February 4, 1924. Op- 
eration by the board of trustees, comprising five 
members, was begun on March 24. The trustees 
have retained the cash fare of 10 cents and the 
token scheme whereby 12 tokens are sold for 50 
cents, but with a minimum fare of two tokens 
for the first of the four zones. 

“It is obvious from the price paid for the prop- 
erty that the trustees will not have to worry much 
about overhead charges, although the sale did not 
include power equipment, inasmuch as the railway 
had been purchasing power for some years in this 
hydro-electric territory. 

“The second and more important transportation 
area had its inception on May 24, 1924, when the 
citizens of Greenfield (population 15,500) and 
Montague City (population 7,600) voted at spe- 
cial town meetings to purchase 8.7 miles of track 
with cars and repair facilities for $62,000 from 
the Connecticut Valley Street Railway. Of this 
sum, Greenfield paid $42,966 and Montague $10,- 
034. Operation was begun on August 1. The 
Greenfield-Montague board has retained the fares 
of 10 cents cash and 12 tokens for 50 cents, with 
a minimum fare of two tokens in the initial zone 
of this four-zone system. At one time, tickets 
brought 30 per cent of the revenue, but owing to 
the decrease in steady riders this ratio has dropped 

/ approximately 5 per cent. 

“In this case the receiver obtained a price some- 
what better than that for scrap because the por- 
tion taken over showed an operating surplus in 
1923 of about $12,000. In view of the small over- 
head charges, therefore, this transportation area 
jas possibilities as a going concern. 


_Provisions of the Enabling Legislation 
“The transportation area statutes of 1920, un- 
ter which the Athol-Orange and Greenfield- 
‘ontague properties were taken over, provided 
' public operation of electric railways in dis- 
tricts where they could not be operated profitably 
longer under private ownership. 
Section 143 states that one or more cities or 
‘ns may establish transportation areas for 
“ght and passenger operation of street railways 


sown this heading the Electric Railway 


existing in their territory. With the approval of 
the voters, such a transportation area becomes a 
corporation vested with the rights and obligations 
under the general street railway laws that would 
apply to a privately owned railway, including 
regulation by the Department of Public Utilities. 
The law provides that the term “Transportation 
Area’ shall be included in the title. 

“Another section states that a city, by vote of 
its council, subject to charter provisions, or a 
town by vote of its selectmen, may make pre- 
liminary agreements with one or more railway 
companies for lease or purchase and operation of 
the properties. Such preliminary agreements are 





LEGEND 
——_ Retanned trolley 
2---- Abandoned tro//ey 
—— Steam ra/road 


GREENFIELD -MON TAGUE 
TRANSPORTATION 


ATHOL -ORANGE 
TRANSPORTATION 
AREA 


Greenwich 
Village 











Z 





binding upon the company following due hearing 
by the department of public utilities, but subject 
to final acceptance by the voters. The depart- 
ment is responsible for the appraised value of the 
property, which shall be ‘upon the basis of the 
actual value at the time of appraisal, and not on 
the cost of replacement.’ Within 60 days after 
due advertisement of such a preliminary agree- 
ment and appraisal the voters are asked to decide 
if the agreement for public operation shall be 
accepted. If approved by a majority of the voters, 
the mayors, city councils and selectmen may pro- 
ceed to the final agreement, subject to a few 
reservations made by the department of public 


utilities.” 

The article in the Electric Railway Journal, 
from which the foregoing quotations and the 
accompanying map are taken, gives informa- 
tion also regarding the powers of the boards 
of ‘trustees, methods of financing, rates of 
fares, taxation, and other provisions of the 
enabling legislation. 
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Everyone can visualize the 
many advantages of a sturdy, short, 
compact chassis for business: 


Short turning radius 
Time saved everywhere 
Street space conserved 
Trafic congestion reduced 
Load evenly distributed 
More space for pay load 
Extraordinary durability 


5-Ton Gas Autocar owned by Dist. of Columbia 


A complete line of Autocar 
gas and electric trucks 
Capacities 1 to 5 tons 


Send for our descriptive 


detailed book 
Either gas or electric 


Autocar Electric owned by Dist. of Columbia 


The Autocar Company, Ardmore, Pa. 
ESTABLISHED 1897 


Direct Factory “Autocar Sales and Service” Branches or Affiliated Representatives in 

* Albany * Brovuklyn * Detroit * Los Angeles Orlando * San Francisco Trenton 
* Allentown * Buffalo * Erie Memphis * Paterson * San Jose * Washington 

Altoona *Camden * Fall River Miami * Philadelphia * Schenectady West Palm Beach 
* Atlanta * Chester * Fresno * Newark * Pittsburgh Scranton * bey 
* Atlantic City * Chicago Harrisburg * NewBedford * Providence Wilkes-Barre 
* Baltimore * Cleveland * Indianapolis * New Haven Reading 

Binghamton Columbus * Jersey City * New York * Richmond 
* Boston * Dallas Lancaster * Norfolk * Sacramento 
* Bronx Denver * Lawrence * Oakland * San Diego 


* Indicates Direct Factory Branch 


Autocar 


GaS and electric trucks 
EITHER OR BOTH - AS YOUR WORK REQUIRES 





82 When writing to Advertisers please mention Taz American Crty—Thank vou. 
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1925) by Johnson & Higgins, average ad- 

justers and insurance brokers, of New York, 
a large map of North America, printed in colors, 
on which is indicated the division of territory of 
the various fire insurance rating organizations. 
Because of the increasing interest which municipal 
officials and civic organizations are taking in se- 
curing lower insurance rates* for their respective 
cities, through improvements in building codes and 
in methods of fire protection and prevention, defi- 
nite information is often desired as ito the name 
and address of the rating bureau having jurisdic- 
tion in any given territory. To meet this need for 
readers of THe AMERICAN City, the accompany- 
ing list has been prepared of the rating organiza- 
tions throughout the United States, together with 
a skeleton map to serve as a key. As will be seen, 
the names of the various bureaus are numbered in 
alphabetical order, and the corresponding numbers 
are inserted on the map in the state or states in 
which each bureau operates: 


T ‘iss has just been published (January, 


1. Alabama Inspection and Rating Bureau; L. 

Goodwin, Manager, Montgomery, Ala. Covers state of 
Alabama. 

2. Arizona Equitable Rating Office; M. R. Colwell, 
Chief Surveyor, Phoenix, Ariz. Covers state of Arizona. 

3. Arkansas Fire Prevention Bureau; T. F. Baker, 
Manager, Little Rock. Ark. Covers state of Arkansas. 

4. Association of Fire Underwriters of Baltimore City; 
John H. Kenny, Secretary-Manager, 8-10 South Street, 
Baltimore, Md. Covers the city of Baltimore and five 
miles heyond corporate lines of city. 

; Board of Fire Underwriters of Allegheny County; 
R. J. Trimble, Secretary. Commonwealth Building, Phil- 


"An authoritative article on “(How to Reduce Fire In- 
surance Rates,” by H. A. Smith, President, National Fire 
i ince Company, and Chairman, Insurance Advisory 

mmittee, Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 

> found in Section 3 of the 1925 Municipal Index. 
Oth ler " atin in this section include: “Decreasing the 
Fire Hazard,” by Franklin H. Wentworth, Secretary, 
National Fire Protection Association; and “Increasing 
eng y in Fire Fighting,” by W. E. Mallalieu, General 
Manager, The National Board of Fire Underwriters. 
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adelphia, Pa. Covers Allegheny County, Pa. 

6. Board of Fire Underwriters of the Pacific; H. F. 
Badger, Jr., Secretary, San Francisco, Calif. Covers Mon- 
tana, Utah, Nevada and California. 

7. Boston Board of Fire Underwriters; Wm. H. Wink- 
ley, Manager, 40 Broad Street, Boston, Mass. Covers 
corporate city of Boston. 

8. Chicago Board of Fire Underwriters; Ernest Palmer, 
Manager and General Counsel, Chicago, Ill. Covers city 
of Chicago and Cook County. 

Florida Inspection and Rating Bureau; J. Hilton 
Holmes, Manager, Jacksonville. Fla. Covers state of 
Florida. 

10. General Inspection Bureau; W. I. Fisher, Manager, 
Minneapolis, Minn. Covers Minnesota, North Dakota 
and South Dakota. 

11. Georgia Inspection and Rating Bureau; Jos. S. 
Raine, Manager, Atlanta, Ga. Covers state of Georgia. 

12, Idaho Surveying and Rating Bureau; J. H. Brans- 
comb, Manager, Boise, Idaho. Covers state of Idaho. 

13. Illinois Inspection Bureau; F. H. Jones, Publisher, 
Chicago, Ill. Covers state of Illinois, excepting Cook 
County and Chicago. 

14. Indiana Inspection Bureau; E. M. Sellers, Man 
ager, Indianapolis, Ind. Covers state of Indiana. 

15. Insurance Association of Providence; Edw. Devine, 
Secretary, 42 Weybosset Street, Providence, R. I. Covers 
city of Providence. 

16. Towa Insurance Service Bureau; K. L. Walling, 
Publisher. Des Moines, Iowa. Covers state of Iowa. 

17. Kansas Inspection Bureau; W. C. Hodges, Man- 
ager, Topeka, Kans. Covers state of Kansas. 

18. Kentucky Actuarial Bureau; G. H. Parker, Man- 
ager, Louisville, Ky. Covers state of Kentucky. 

19. Louisiana Fire Prevention Bureau; R. P. Strong, 
Secretary, New Orleans, La. Covers state of Louisiana. 

20. Michigan Inspection Bureau; O. M. Henn, Man- 
ager, Detroit, Mich. Covers state of Michigan. 

21. Mississippi State Rating Bureau; Lyle E. Osborne. 
Manager, Jackson, Miss. Covers state of Mississippi. 

22. Missouri Inspection Bureau; Waterworth & Terry, 
Cannes St. Louis, Mo. Covers state of Missouri. 

Montana State Inspection Bureau: L. H. Simon- 
... “Manager, Denver, Colo. Covers states of Wyoming, 
Colorado and New Mexico. 

24. Nebraska rege Bureau; Frank Stanberry, 
Publisher, Omaha, Nebr. Covers state of Nebraska. 

25. New England Insurance Exchange; C. M. God- 
dard. Secretary, 18 Oliver Street, Boston, Mass. Covers 
states of Maine, Vermont, Connecticut, Massachusetts (ex- 
cept Boston), and Rhode Island (except Providence). 

26. New Hampshire ~ ie * of Underwriters; L. Clar- 
ner, Jr., Secretary, Concord, N. H. Covers state of New 
Hampshire. 
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The “Caterpillar” —a real public 


servant 


What would it mean to taxpayers of 
your city to have “Caterpillars” on 


the job; doing the heaviest hauling © 


on public works of all kinds? It 
would assure them that the work 
was being carried forward as quick- 
ly, as efficiently and as economically 
as possible—that their taxes were 
being wisely spent. Taxpayers 
invariably would approve your 
choice. 

“Caterpillars” are used throughout 
the world for road and street work 
—construction and maintenance. 
In the north they are used extensive- 


ly for snow removal—keeping city 
streets and country highways free 
from snow and open to traffic 
through the winter. They’re used by 
park boards, by cities large and 
small, by public utilities, engineers 
and contractors. 


Wherever you find “Caterpillars” 
at work, you find them delivering 
satisfaction, saving time and effect- 
ing real economies. 


We'd like an opportunity to tell 
you how the “Caterpillar” will do 
the same for your community. 


There is but one “Caterpillar” —Holt builds it. 
THE HOLT MANUFACTURING COMPANY, INC. 


PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


STOCKTON, CALIF. 


Export Division: 250 W. 54th Street, New York. 
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New York 7. iouceees Fac Organization 
Division); E. seme, Oe anager, Marine Na- 
Bank Building, a ‘0, N. Y. Covers city of 
township of Wheatfield, town of Tonawanda, 
\ Tonawanda, and Kenmore. 
- New York Fire Insurance Rating Organization 
York City Division); E. R, Hardy, Assistant Man- 
g 123 William Street, New York City. Covers 
s of Manhattan, Bronx (west of Bronx River), 
: rooklyn, Long Island City, and American docks and 
res in Richmond. 
New York Fire Insurance Rating Organization 
S rban Division); W. J. Ward, Deputy Manager, 123 
\ n Street, New York City. Covers Long Island and 
Stat Island (except as noted above), Borough of 
tr (east of Bronx River), Westchester, Putnam and 
RK nd Counties. 
New York Fire Insurance Rating “Organization 
<\racuse Division); F. W. Jenness, Secretary, 700 Gur- 
iding, Syracuse. N. Y. Covers New York State 
territory of New York, suburban and Buffalo 


North Carolina Inspection and Rating Bureau; 
ac! B. Hulfish, Manager, Raleigh, N. C. Covers state of 
rth Carolina. 
Ohio Inspection Bureau; T. B. Sellers, Manager, 
Columbus, Ohio. Covers state of Ohio. 
Oklahoma Inspection Bureau; C. T. Ingalls, Man- 
Oklahoma City, Okla, Covers state of Oklahoma. 
‘ Oregon Insurance Rating Bureau; James N. Mce- 
Cune, Proprietor, Portland, Ore. Covers state of Oregon. 
Philadelphia Fire Underwriters’ Association; C. 
A. Hexamer, Secretary, 131-141 South Fourth Street, 
ladelphia, Pa. Covers city of Philadelphia. 
6. Phil adelphia Suburban Underwriters’ Association; 
P. Stradling, Secretary, 331 Walnut Street, Philadel- 
Pa. Covers Bucks, Chester, Delaware and Mont- 
gomery Counties, 
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87. The Schedule Rating Office of New Jersey; Leon 
A. Watson, Expert. 31 Clinton Street, Newark, N. J. 
Covers state of New Jersey. 

38. South Carolina Inspection and Rating Bureau; 
Jas. R. Parker, Manager, Columbia, S. C. Covers state 
of South Carolina. 

39. Southeastern Underwriters’ Association; W. F. 
Dunbar, Manager, Jos. S. Raine, Secretary, Atlanta, Ga. 
Covers states of North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia 
Florida, Alabama and Virginia. 

40. Tennessee Inspection Bureau; F. B. Quackenbush, 
Manager, Nashville, Tenn. Covers state of Tennessee. 

41. Texas State Fire Insurance Commission; John M 
Scott, Chairman, Austin, Tex. Covers state of Texas. 

42. Underwriters Association of the District of Colum 
bia; E. R. Hardy, Manager; H. E. C. Rainey, Acting As 
sistant Manager; Woodward Building, Washington. 1). ( 
Covers District of Columbia. 

43. Underwriters Association of the Middle Depart 
ment; Louis Wiederhold, Jr., Secretary, 414 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. Covers state of Pennsylvania 
(except Philadelphia and Bucks, Chester, Delaware, Mont 
gomery and Allegheny Counties), states of Delaware and 
Maryland (except Baltimore, Md.). 

44. Underwriters Inspection Bureau; W. S. Selby, 
District Manager, McKevitt Building, Norfolk, Va. Cov 
ers city of Norfolk. 

45. Virginia Inspection and Rating Bureau; E. W. 
Spencer, Manager, Richmond, Va. Covers state of Vir- 
ginia (except Norfolk). 

46. Washington Surveying and Rating Bureau! Lee 
McKenzie, Proprietor, Seattle, Wash. Covers .state of 


Washington. 
47. West Virginia Inspection ne (under juris 
diction of Ohio Inspection Bureau); T. B. Sellers. Man 


ager, Columbus, Ohio. Covers state of West Virginia. 
48. Wisconsin Inspection Bureau; Geo. E. Nichols, 
Manager, Milwaukee, Wis. Covers state of Wisconsin. 
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‘Safeguarding America Against Fire,” by Curtis Perry 





FOR AN ANALYSIS OF THE PRINCIPAL CAUSES OF FIRES IN THE UNITED STATES, SEE THE 1921 AND 
1925 VOLUMES OF THE MUNICIPAL INDEX 
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Whether ship ped by barge, 
tank car, truck, wagon or 
barrel, Tarvia reaches 
the job on time. 


1a 
For Road Construction 
Repair and Maintenance 


Back of Tarvia 


AMERICAN CITY 










“On-the-Dot” Delivery — 
S Bens dependable precision of Tarvia de- 


livery service is often commented on. 
Yet it is a fact that but few Tarvia enthusi- 
asts realize the volume and character of the 
equipment that makes this service possible. 

A great fleet of railroad tank-cars heads the 
list—tank-cars scientifically insulated to easily 
raise Or maintain the temperature of Tarvia. 

A fleet of motor truck distributors, each 
equipped with the famous Barrett nozzle. 

A fleet of tank-wagons—each equipped 
with the same nozzle. 

And all this equipment strategically located 
in key points to enable you to get Tarvia 
where you want it—how you want it—and 
when you want it. 


Tse stl company 





New York Chicago ae ee 
St. Louis Cleveland —~ burgh 
Detroit Kansas City om al Dallas 
Minneapolis Salt Lake City Bethlehem Lebanon 
Youngstown Milwaukee Toledo Columbus 
Baltimore Syracuse New Orleans Rochester 
Providence Buffalo 
In Canada: 

THE BARRETT COMPANY, Limited 
Montreal Toronto St. John, N. 
Winnipeg Vancouver Halifax, N. Me 
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Features of Los Angeles’ 


New Traffie Ordinance 
By Miller McClintock 


Traffic Consultant to the City Council and the Traffic Commission of Los Angeles 


Los Angeles has been struggling for 

many years was replaced on January 24 
by a new and simplified system of regulations 
involving a number of interesting features. 

\s a preliminary to the formulation of the 
new traffic regulations, extensive surveys and 
trafic counts were made throughout the entire 
city. On the basis of the data thus collected, 
the new rules were formulated. They include 
many of the principles which were brought 
out at the recent National Conference on 
Street and Highway Safety. 

The traffic situation in Los Angeles is 
particularly pressing because of the large 
number of automobiles owned—the ratio at 
present being 2.5 persons per car—and, in 
addition, because of the favorable climatic con- 
ditions which make daily driving a regular 
practice, 

The new regulations include a number of 
innovations for the control and protection of 
pedestrian traffic. Jay-walking is prohibited 
in the Central Traffic District and in outlying 
business districts. The police are required to 
place crosswalks in these districts, and pedes- 
trians, when using crosswalks, are given the 
right of way over motor vehicles. 

Vehicles are forbidden to drive into safety 
zones at car stops and elsewhere under any 
conditions. 

Pedestrians are required to give obedience 
to traffic signals. 

Special school crossings are provided by 
yellow-paint line lanes at intersections in the 
vicinity of public schools, and motorists are 
warned of these crossings by arrows placed 
on the pavement near the crosswalks. Drivers 
of motor vehicles are forbidden to enter a 
school crossing when the right half is occupied 
by a pedestrian. This regulation has already 
proved its value by a material increase in the 
safety of school children. 

None of the traffic regulations is enforce- 
able in the city unless suitable signs have been 
erected by the police. 

Special regulations regarding parking and 
driving in business districts are rendered 
‘exible by the authorization given to the 


Te complicated traffic code with which 


police department to establish a business d s- 
trict in any block in the city where 50 per 
cent or more of the frontage is used for busi- 
ness purposes. 

Right- and left-hand turns are prohibited 
unless the vehicle is in the line of traffic near- 
est the right curb or the center of the roadway 
respectively. 

All alleys in the Central Traffic District are 
made one-way thoroughfares. Vehicles are 
required to come to a complete stop imme- 
diately before crossing sidewalks when leav- 
ing alleys or driveways at any place in the 
city. 

Certain classes of heavy freight vehicles 
are excluded from the Central Traffic District 
during the daylight hours. 

Horse-drawn vehicles are prohibited from 
entering the congested district between the 
hours of 4:30 and 6 P. M. 

Eight streets have been designated as 
Boulevard Stop streets, and vehicles are re- 
quired to come to a complete stop before 
entering such streets. 

Vehicles are prohibited from following fire 
apparatus closer than one block, and from 
parking in any block where fire apparatus h1s 
stopped in answering an alarm. 

A color scheme has been devised for the 
indication of parking provisions: At curbs 
painted red, vehicles are forbidden to stand 
except at the direction of the officer or to avoid 
collision. Curbs with yellow lines indicate 
loading zones where vehicles may be stopped 
only long enough to load or unload passen- 
gers or merchandise. These loading zones 
will take from one-quarter to one-half of the 
curb space in the congested districts. 

Parking is limited to 45 minutes from 7 A. 
M. to 4:30 P. M., but from 4:30 to 6 P. M. 
all parking is prohibited in the Central Dis- 
trict. 

A new provision has been designed for 
vehicles passing street cars. Vehicles are for- 
bidden to pass any moving street car within 
100 feet of an intersection being approached. 
Vehicles must be stopped to the rear of the 
nearest door of any street car loading or un- 
loading passengers, but vehicles so stopped 
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Ford Ton Truck Cuts Street 


Sprinkling Costs in Half 


For street sprinkling, the City of 
Newman, Calif., uses a tank mounted 
on a Ford Ton Truck. 


The capacity of the tank is 500 gal- 
lons and the cost of emptying the 
full load in sprinkling is only llc. 
This, compared with a cost of 22c 
per load when horses were used, 
proves the economy of Ford Prod- 
ucts in Municipal Service. 


S. H. Tennin, chairman of the Board 
of Trustees, commenting on this 
improvement in street department 
service says: “In the summer time, 


the tank is filled and emptied 40 
times each day in a working period 
of six hours. The average mileage is 
forty miles. 


“The reduction of 50% in operating 
cost enables us to make a very hand- 
some saving. This is in addition to 
the money saved on the upkeep of 
the truck as compared with the main- 
tenance cost of horses and wagon.” 


Let your nearest Authorized Ford 
Dealer demonstrate how Ford Prod- 
ucts can save you time, labor and 
money. 





Ford One Ton Chassis, $365 f.o.b. Detroit 


Fora 
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may proceed cautiously if there is a marked 
safety zone at the car stop; otherwise, they 
must remain standing until the street car has 
moved on, 

The ordinance provides for the establish- 
ment of a street traffic fund into which all 
fines, forfeitures and penalties collected under 


the traffic ordinance can be placed, and from 
which the Council is authorized to appropriate 
the money for the purchase and maintenance 
of traffic devices. 


EprroriaL ig full text of the Los Angeles ordi- 
nance, or a digest of it in card form, can be obtained 
by any one interested, by writing to the Traffic Com- 
mission. 


Kansas City Adopts City Manager Plan 


By Walter Matscheck 
Director, Kansas City Public Service Institute 


N February 24, Kansas City, Mo., 

adopted a new charter providing for the 

council-manager plan of government. 
The successful outcome of the election was the 
result of several years of effort and educa- 
tional work. This included two previous 
charters submitted to the people, one of which 
was a hybrid manager charter, and amend- 
ment of the state constitution to permit a man- 
ager charter, 

The charter contains most of the standard 
features of council-manager charters, with a 
iew differences. A council of nine members is 
provided. Four members are elected from dis- 
tricts and four are elected at large. Not more 
than one of those elected at large may live in 
the same district. The mayor is the ninth 
member. 

The mayor is elected as mayor and is given 
a salary of $5,000 a year. In several ways the 
office of mayor is made more prominent and 
provided. Four members are elected from dis- 
ager charters. He is given a higher salary. 
He has power to require reconsideration of 
the vote on any ordinance passed by the coun- 
cil. He appoints the city plan commission, the 
art commission and the park board. 

The mayor and council are elected on the 
ordinary non-partisan ballot. It is believed 
that proportional representation is of doubt- 
iul constitutionality in Missouri. 

There are the regular provisions about the 
city manager and the administrative depart- 
iments. All departments, except the park de- 
partment, are under the city manager. Be- 
cause of local sentiment, the park department 
was Continued under a board appointed by the 
mayor, 

There is a departure from the standard pro- 
‘isions in the personnel department. Instead 
of the regular civil service, the general idea 
of an employment department was followed. 

‘amination before appointment is required as 
ial, but the appointing officer may appoint to 


a position any one on the eligible list for the 
position. There is no restriction on dis- 
charge, except that the discharged person may 
ask for a review by the city manager. 

Compared with Kansas City’s present gov- 
ernment with its two-house council, its elective 
mayor as the chief executive officer, its other 
elective administrative officers, and its sys- 
tem of administrative boards, the new charter 
is almost a complete change. 

The first election on the new charter will 
be held in November of this year, and the 
charter will take effect April 10, 1926. This 
will give the new council ample time to make 
plans for reorganization of administrative ma- 
chinery, to select a manager, and make pre- 
liminary adjustments before taking office. 


THE VOTERS OF KANSAS CITY 
ELECT ON A NONPARTISAN BALLOT 














THE CITY COUNCIL 


a OF A MAYOR AND EIGHT 
COUNCILMEN WHO SELECT 
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BEST TRACTORS 


6 THE high “Can Be Relied Upon” 
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them the only 
machines that 
can be relied 
upon for gen- 


eral hardwork. 
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Heat-Treating Gives Strength 


The maximum wear is secured for Best Tractors 
through the application of the principles of heat- 
treating metals. One form of heat-treating makes 
steel withstand vibration better; another makes 
it resistant to wear; and still other processes give 
additional qualities which increase the service 
life and usefulness of Best Tractors. 





Perhaps the people near you who own Best 
Tractors do not know what makes their machines 
work for so many years with so little wear, but 
they can tell you a story of service worth 
hearing. Send for a list of nearby owners if you 


“OUT OF THE RUT” do not know them. 

an interesting book on the history 

and development of roads is just C. L. BEST TRACTOR CO. 

off the press. General Offices - Factory Factory Branch- Warehouse 
U th h San Leandro, California St. Louis, Missouri 

pon request, without any charge, 
copies will be mailed to road officials ie dad SALES pete = fal kd 

i i i i rancisco 

and others interested in road building oti “- 





us “DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES” 


OO —____ 
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‘Hints, Helps 








Parking Within a City Block 
CC comti with level topography may meet the 


continually increasing demand for more 

street space for traffic and parking by more 
or less expensive widenings. Even in level cities, 
however, the economical cut-back limit is soon 
reached and the parked car must give way to mov- 
ing traffic. 

In cities such as Duluth, whose avenues run up 
steep hillsides and are already near the grade 
limit, extensive widening cannot be considered, 
even though the expense is not excessive, for the 
reason that each foot of widening adds to the 
vrade difficulties of the cross-streets. 

The possibility of a more economical arrange- 
ment for parking cars and leaving the streets free 
jor moving traffic is shown in the accompanying 
cut. Such an improvement might be made by the 
municipality, but more properly perhaps by mutual 
agreement among the owners of any single block. 

With well-arranged rear entrances, the con- 
venience and attractiveness of this plan, especially 
to women shoppers, are readily understood. 

H. C. ASH, 
Executive Secretary and Engineer, City Planning 
Department of Duluth, Minn. 
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Augusta’s Experiment in Reducing 
Freight Rates 


W's: the reversal by the Georgia Court of 


Appeals of an injunction secured by cer- 

tain citizens of Augusta against the pur- 
chase of a freight boat by that city, the way has 
been cleared for a unique experiment in reduc- 
ing freight rates. 

Some weeks ago the city of Augusta decided 
to purchase a freight boat or barge to ply between 
Augusta and Savannah on the Savannah River. 
The river is navigable as far as Augusta, and 
the city officials thought they saw in such a boat 
a chance to secure freight for the city proper, 
and for local merchants and dealers, at water 
rates from Savannah. 

A special committee appointed for the purpose 
reported favorably on the idea, the City Council 
voted to purchase the craft, Mayor Julian M. 
Smith affixed his official O.K. on the proposition, 
and all looked well. 

Then three citizens of Augusta went before 
the local courts and secured an injunction against 
the purchase of the boat on the ground that the 
city’s charter did not authorize it to make any 
such purchase. It is this injunction which has 
now been reversed by the Georgia Court of Ap- 
peals. 

The boat will be purchased from a fund of 
$74,000 in the city treasury in executions for un- 
paid taxes. The experiment will be worth watch- 
ing, for, if it works as expected, it may stimulate 
the return of water transportation in the South, 
and lead to the operation of other city-owned 
boats and barges for the benefit of local mer- 
chants and dealers. 


A Tri-State Study of Highway 
and Traffic Problems 


l a meeting held in Philadelphia in January, 
A under the leadership of the Committee on 

Regional Plan of the Philadelphia Metro- 
politan District, it was voted to request the Gov- 
ernors of Pennsylvania, New Jersey and Delaware, 
and the Mayors of Camden and Philadelphia, to 
instruct the Highway Departments within their 
jurisdiction to assemble the results of studies which 
had been made and to make such additional studies 
as may seem desirable of the highway and traffic 
problems in the three states and the two cities, 
with particular reference to their relationship to 
the other parts of the metropolitan area. 

The meeting was attended by the members of 
the Philadelphia Regional Planning Committee, 
the Chief Engineers of the Highway Departments 
of Pennsylvania, New Jersey and Delaware, to- 
gether with a number of members of their staffs; 
by several city officials, including the Consulting 
Engineer of Philadelphia, the City Architect and 
the head of the Bureau of Highways; by the Chair- 
man of the Mayor’s Traffic Commission, and by 
other engineers, architects and citizens interested 
in metropolitan regional probleras. The programs 
of the various cities for highway development 
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Paving Offers Many a Chance 
for Short-Sighted Economy-— 


HERE'S a city in Illinois which, eight 
years ago, had an important paving 
decision to make. 40,000 yards of 
paving was to be laid. Brick was 
not used. For “economy’s” sake a 

“cheaper” substitute was used. 


The paving bonds on that job are not yet 
paid off but the pavements are worn out. 
Some of them went to pieces in the first five years. 





Close by in neighboring cities are brick pavements 
from twenty-five to thirty-three years old, and 
numerous brick pavements that are still “young” 
after fifteen to twenty years of service. 


Bonds pay for pavements but taxes pay for the 
bonds. 


Be sure that the pavements your community 
gets will outlast the bonds. Don’t let it be 
fooled by the bait of “cheap”’ first cost. 








y, =E lia] 


OUTLAST THE BONDS 
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re presented, and almost every speaker 

phasized the fact that the highway develop- 

nt in each of the states within a thirty-mile 
- dius of Philadelphia was in reality a part of a 
ingle metropolitan — and that the various 
»rograms must be developed with a definite rela- 
tion to one another. It was urged repeatedly that 
4 unified study and solution. of the problems is 
¢ ssential. 

The meeting brought out oe the im- 
portance of the development of a circumferential 
route about the cities of Philadelphia and Cam- 

n, in order that as much as pussible of “through 
teatig” be enabled to avoid the down-town con- 
vested centers. It was suggested at this meeting 
that the opening of the new Delaware Bridge will 
attract a vast amount of through traffic and will 
verve to increase the already congested districts 

Philadelphia and Camden. 

i-ndorsement of this proposal for a tri-state 
study of highway and traffic problems has already 
heen given by the Governors of the three states 
and by Mayor Kendrick of Philadelphia. The 
Chief Engineers of the three State Highway De- 
partments have urged immediate inauguration of 
the survey, and it is believed that a definite pro- 
gram of procedure will soon be outlined. 


Chicago’s Juvenile Court Celebrates 


HERE was held in Chicago last week a cele- 
bration of the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
the establishment of the first juvenile court. 
\mong the prominent figures at this silver wed- 
ding of judicial procedure and intelligent sympathy 
were: Mrs. Joseph T. Bowen, head of the orig- 
nal committee which secured the establishment 
the court; Judge Mack, the second judge 
assigned to a court which specialized in juvenile 
cases; Judge Ben Lindsay of Denver, whose ser- 
vice in that field has been so long and so notable 
that he is entitled to rank among the pioneers of 
the movement; Dr. Miriam Van Waters of the 
Los Angeles court; together with Judge Victor 
\rnold and Judge Mary Bartelme, the present 
judges of the Chicago Juvenile Court. 

It is a curious revelation of the slowness of 
the process by which elementary common sense 
gets embodied in legal practice that, through all 
the centuries during which malefactors and 
delinquents have been brought before the bar of 
justice for correction or punishment, until so re- 
cently it never occurred to any one that the cases 
of minors could be more effectively handled in 
courts which had no other business. There had 
been special admiralty courts for generations. 
There had on occasion been special courts for cer- 
tain kinds of cases involving land grants. But 
an adolescent boy who had gotten out of hand or 
a young girl who had gone wrong had to take 
their chances in general criminal courts in which 
the pro¢edure and the personnel were adapted to 
hardened and adult criminals. Doubtless it was 
the rising interest in scientific child-study and in 
the psychological basis of education that suggested 
that the cases of delinquent children should be 
handled by judges who not only knew something 
about law and something about crime but also 
pre w something about children and who had an 

‘ude toward juvenile delinquents different from 
the t which is proper toward experienced burglars 
and murderers. 

The experiment has been successful in the high- 
est degree. The work of Judge Lindsay has 
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deservedly gained nation-wide renown. Perhaps, 
since the celebration was held at Chicago, where 
the movement originated, it may not be invidious 
to mention also the wise and efficient service of 
Judge Bartelme, who, after a long period as an 
assistant to the Judge of the Juvenile Court, a 
year or more ago became a full-fledged judge, and 
to whom are assigned the cases of delinquent girls. 
There is much yet to be learned about the han- 
dling of juvenile delinquency, and much that has 
been learned is yet to be put in practice. It is, for 
example, more than doubtful whether the best re- 
sults are obtained by sending such cases to special 
institutions, where the best speedily learn all that 
is known by the worst and become fired with an 
ambition to acquire all the experiences that they 
hear described by those of their associates wh» 
have gone farthest along the wrong road. But 
the establishment of juvenile courts, with separ- 
ate departments for boys and girls, is all clear 
gain. 
—The Christian Century for January 22, 


1925. 





Who puts the ‘‘mock’’ in democracy! Two 
kinds of people: first, the gang element who are 
kinds of people: First, the gang element who are 
‘‘in it for what there is in it’’ for them; sec 
ondly, the non-voters and shirkers who forget to 
register or fail to vote. Of these two forces, the 
indifferent voters are the more dangerous, because 
the gangsters would soon disappear if the ma- 
jority of citizens always exercised their right to 
vote.—The Civic Searchlight, Detroit. 











Will the Approach to the New City Hall 
Look Like This? 
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THIS CARTOON WAS USED BY 
PLANNING TION ON THE FRONT CO 
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AROUSE PUBLIC SENTIMENT AGAINST ADVER- 
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BEAR 
MOUNTAIN 
BRIDGE 


This great bridge across 
the Seton River—the 
longest completed sus- 
pension span in_ the 
world—is a Bermudez 
Asphaltic Concrete high- 
way. Photograph shows 
the procession of motor 
cars starting across the 
bridge during the open- 
ing ceremonies recently. 





BERMUDEZ ASPHALT is a native-lake, solid bitumen—not a by- 
product of the coke oven or the petroleum still. Its great tenacity and 
binding power—its ability to outwear any other bituminous road- 
building material known-—are properties built into it by nature. 





Bermudez Asphalt can be used just as successfully as a topping for 
old worn-out pavements of brick, concrete, macadam or stone as for 
new highway construction. Write at once for interesting data regard- 
ing this remarkable material. 


THE BARBER ASPHALT COMPANY 


New York Chicago Pittsburgh Philadelphia 
St. Louis Kansas City San Francisco 


E 





MU 
Rowe Asphat 
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The Municipal Bond Market 


By Sanders Shanks, Jr. 
Editor, The Bond Buyer 


OLLOWING a recession in prices and the 
fF issuance of a large volume of new state and 
city bonds in January, the municipal bond 
situation changed abruptly in February. New of- 
ierings fell off sharply during the first half of the 
month and, with dealers virtually sold out of 
bonds previously issued, the market became un- 
usually firm and prices advanced sharply. The 
explanation of the splendid showing the municipal 
market has been making is found in the steady ab- 
sorption of bonds by savings banks, insurance com- 
panies and institutions of similar character. Here- 
tofore, the supply of attractive mortgage loans 
was such that it was not necessary for these buy- 
ers to turn to the bond market, and what bond 
buying they did do was limited to the occasional 
“bargains” brought to their attention. Now the 
money is piling up and they find a growing scarc- 
ity of mortgages of the better class. The result 
is a growing and strong inquiry for “legal” and 
other state and municipal obligations of the better 
grades. 
The following list of important issues sold in 


February indicates the rates at which municipal- 
ities have recently arranged loans: 


Net 
Interest Interest 
Amount Borrower Maturity Rate Cost 
$ 670,000 Cheltenham Tp., (%) (%) 
Pa., Sch. Dist... 1935-55 4% 4.02 
700,000 Cattaraugus Co., 
ty Ee 1930-43 4% 4.10 
5,000,000 West Virginia..... 1931-50 4&4% 4.12 
3,000.000 Chicago, Ill., Sani- 
a a 1927-45 4 4.14 
900,000 Richmond, Va 1926-34 4% 4.20 
500,000 Dayton, O......... 1926-50 4% 4.24 
1,000,000 Kansas City, Mo., 
SS. (RUS ooo 1941 5 4.29 
400,000 Fond du Lac, Wis. 1925-44 4% 4.33 
1,350.000 Spartanburg, S. C. 1930-65 4% 4.42 
750,000 Pasadena School 
Se" a 1926-54 4% 4.43 
1,000,000 Hillsborough Co., 
» Cons, Spe. 
Tax Sch. Dist 
; OS fe, Pee 1927-51 5 4.66 
500,000 Randolph Co., N.C. 1944-53 4% 4.68 
TOG CED TAM. Ghowiesece. 1927-51 5 4.90 


Red Cross Organization Changes 


By James L. Fieser 
Vice-Chairman, The American Red Cross 


FFECTIVE February 16, 1925, the American 
National Red Cross has put into operation 
a plan of organization eliminating the six 
division offices which have been maintained with 
headquarters at Boston, Washington, Atlanta, Chi- 
cago, St. Louis, and San Francisco. The divi- 
sion offices have been patterned after the National 
Headquarters organization at Washington, and 
have been maintained for the purpose of forward- 
ing the great program of humanitarian work 
throughout the United States. The peace-time 
operations of the Red Cross have now become 
stabilized to the extent that the question of dis- 
tance from the administrative office is not as im- 
portant a factor as it was during the war. How- 
ever, offices will still be maintained at St. Louis 
and at San Francisco, but they will be merely 
branches of the National Headquarters continued 
as a matter of convenience because of the distances 
involved. 
lt may appear that in this action the Red Cross 
is centralizing, whereas the general policy of large 
organizations to-day is to decentralize. The fact 
is that the Red Cross organization is completely 
decentralized for the reason that the unit of or- 
ganization is the local chapter, and there are in 
the United States more Red Cross chapters than 
there are counties. The chapters and their branches 
are not affected by this new order; in fact, the 
abolition of the divisions makes for a more direct 
contact between the unit or chapter and the Na- 
tional Headquarters. There is, of course, just one 
Red Cross in the United States, and it embraces 
the chapter and the national staffs alike. The field 
staff remains intact and will be strengthened. The 





disaster-relief operations will have the additional 
services of a constant advisory staff of specialists 
both at National Headquarters and in the branch 
offices. The San Francisco office will continue to 
deal with the states included in the former Pacific 
Division, and the St. Louis office will deal with 
the states which have heen embraced in the Cen- 
tral and Southwestern Divisions. National Head- 
quarters will deal directly with all states that were 
included in the Washington, New England, and 
Southern Divisions. The national personnel, in- 
cluding the representatives in the branch offices, 
will increasingly act as a single unit with a uni- 
formity of method not hitherto possible. These 
changes are merely a simplification of organiza- 
tion to meet the needs of normal times. The new 
adjustments will bring about economy and at the 
same time increase administrative control and re- 
sponsibility over the entire national forces. 

The primary purpose of the American Red Cross 
is to preserve those peculiar interests which are 
found in no other national movement outside the 
Government, and which are defined in the National 
Charter of the organization. It is the one volun- 
tary arm of the American Government in times of 
great emergencies. As such, it must preserve its 
national entity. Its freedom from special interest 
other than humanitarian service makes it increas- 
ingly important that the experience of its officers 
and members be more closely recorded through the 
national organization. The work in the chapters 
has continued steadily as a public service, and 
tremendous local, national, and _ international 
emergencies have been met by the Red Cross with- 
out undue strain. 
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Frisco Checks Crime 
with Harley-Davidsons 


San Francisco loosened the grip of the speed craze in 
fast order when their police force got Harley-David- 
sons on the job. From the clipping you can see how 
successful they were. 


City after city has come to know the ability of the 
Harley-Davidson in law enforcement and public pro- 
tection until now 2000 cities, towns and counties of 
all sizes are equipped with these motorcycles. 


Your city, too, can increase the efficiency of your 
police force by the addition of Harley-Davidsons. 
And they cost so little to operate—50 miles for a 
dollar, and that includes gas, oil, tires, everything. Features of 


the 1925 


Harley-Davidsons 





Write for interesting special police literature 
showing just how other cilies are improving 
police protection with Harley-Davidsons. Trim stream-line design. More 


power. More speed. Larger tanks. 
Easier riding. Alemite lubrication 
HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTOR CO. Lower prices. 


Dept. M Milwaukee, Wis. 


Harle rley-Davidson ~ 


The otorcycle 
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The City’s Legal Rights cuit Dation 
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Conducted by A. L. H. Street, Attorney at Law 
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Limitations on Municipal Power to Contract 


viduals, are narrowly limited in their 
power to make self-binding agreements. 
And, under fundamental rules, where they fail 
to bind themselves they do not bind the other 
party. 
lf a given contract has no legitimate rela- 
tion to the objects for which the corporation 
exists, it is void. In one of the latest decisions 
on this subject, the Texas Supreme Court de- 
cided that defendant city could not disregard 
provisions of its charter and issue notes ma- 
turing annually in payment for land acquired 
for cemetery purposes. The Court said: 


“It is a general and undisputed proposition of 
law that a municipal corporation possesses and can 
exercise the following powers, and no others: first, 
those granted in express words; second, those 
necessarily or fairly implied in, or incident to, the 
powers expressly granted; third, those essential 
to the accomplishment of the declared objects and 
purposes of the corporation—not simply conven- 
ient, but indispensable. Any fair, reasonable, sub- 
stantial doubt concerning the existence of power is 
resolved by the courts against the corporation, and 
the power is denied. Of every municipal corpora- 
tion, the charter or statute by which it is created 
is its organic act. Neither the corporation nor 
its officers can do any act, or make any contract, 
or incur any liability, not authorized thereby, or 
hy some legislative act applicable thereto. All acts 
heyond the scope of the powers granted are void.” 
(Foster vs. City of Waco, 255 Southwestern Re- 
porter, 1104.) i 


Mf “ia PAL corporations, unlike indi- 


In another comparatively recent case 
(Alaska Electric Light & Power Company vs. 
City of Juneau, 294 Federal Reporter, 864), 
it was decided that defendant city was not 
empowered to fix for a definite term rates 
chargeable by plaintiff. It appeared that an 
act of Congress empowered Alaskan munici- 
palities to provide for lighting, but the United 
States Cireuit Court of Appeals, Ninth Cir- 


cuit, said: 


“Power granted to a maunicipality to provide for 
water-supply and lights undoubtedly carries with 


it the power to grant a franchise to an electric 
light « mpany for a limited period of time to use 
the municipal streets for poles and wires and the 
a ‘ssion of electricity, and the franchise, if 
cceptedd 


becomes binding upon the city and the 
company, not to be revoked or repealed, unless the 





power to repeal has been clearly and unmistakably 
reserved. . . . But this is far from saying 
that there is necessarily included, in the power to 
provide lights for a city, the power to enter into 
a binding contract whereby the rates to be charged 
by a public utility corporation shall be irrevocably 
fixed.” 


But, not long ago, the Supreme Court of 
Georgia recognized that, where the power to 
contract is conferred, a broad discretion will 
be allowed the municipal authorities. The 
Court said (Mayer vs. Faver, 117 Southeast- 
ern Reporter, 653) : 


“The mayor and council of Washington, being 
expressly authorized by its charter, in their dis- 
cretion, to pave its streets, have, in this respect, 
the power to make all contracts which natural per- 
sons could make. A municipal corpora- 
tion, unless restricted by its charter, has power to 
enter into any necessary contract for the accom- 
plishment of a corporate purpose. . . . Being 
empowered to pave and to contract for paving the 
streets of this city, such power necessarily implies 
the right to do all things which may be required 
for the proper exercise of such power. . . . 
We do not think that the city council would have 
to make a direct contract with some one for such 
paving. Being authorized to make al! proper con- 
tracts for this purpose, the city council can make 
indirect contracts for the accomplishment of this 
purpose. They could make a contract to do the 
paving, and such a contract would be valid under 
their general powers to contract for the pavement 
of the streets of that city. We see no valid rea- 
son why the city of Washington could not make 
an arrangement with the State Highway Depart- 
ment and the Commissioners of Wilkes County, 
whereby the county could contract for doing this 
paving, and be paid therefor with federal funds 
advanced for that purpose and out of assessments 
to be levied by the city under its charter power 
to pave its streets and levy one-half of the cost 
against the lots of abutting owners.” 


In the case of People vs. Dibble, 189 New 
York Supplement, 29, a New York court ruled 
that, for lack of statutory or charter author- 
ity, the city of Schenectady could not validly 
contract for insurance on the lives of em- 


ployees of the city in general, for their bene- 
fit. The opinion in that case says: 


“If this system of insurance may be upheld, 
there is no reason why the city may not hire the 
houses for its employees, provide for their cloth- 
ing, while in the employment of the city, or make 
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HERE are four sizes of Novo 
Two-in-One Combination 
Hoist and Compressor Outfits. 


The one shown above is a reproduction of 
the one owned by the City of St. Louis, Dept. 
of Streets and Sewers. It has a capacity of 
2700 pounds line pull at 175 feet per minute, and 
the compressor has a displacement of 90 cubic 
feet of free air per minute at 100 pounds pres- 
sure per square inch. 


Novo Two-in-One Outfits are regularly fur 
nished mounted on skids. They are, however, 
mounted on trucks, when so ordered, making 
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them complete portable units. Ovo NGINE Co. 
Distributors in 65 of the principal cities in the ee sane. no Dosn.8 Gen M¢r. 
United States and Canada. Write for complete “ , _ 
information. Cable Address NOVO LANSING 
Distributors Throughout the World 
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Keeps Operations Moving 
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any other provisions for them, and that entirely 
outside of anything directly connected with their 
employment or their duties. This insurance has 
no relation to the public health, public morals, nor 
the public safety, nor any of the other objects 
which come within the scope of the city’s power. 
Attention is called to the granting of pensions to 
city employees, but it will be noted that in such 
cases the action of the city authorities is provided 
for by legislative enactment.” 

In the case of Eastern Illinois State Normal 
School vs. City of Charleston, 111 Northeast- 
ern Reporter, 573, it was held that defendant 
city was not impliedly empowered to contract 
to furnish water to plaintiff at nominal cost 
for fifty years, as an inducement for location 
of the school in the city. Such power did not 
result as an incident of its statutory author- 
ity to provide protection of the inhabitants of 
the city against fire, etc., nor from its power 
to furnish water for commercial consumption. 
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The Court, in refusing to hold that the city 
was estopped to deny the validity of the con- 
tract, after having received the benefits of it, 
said: 

“Every one is presumed to know the extent of 
the powers of a municipal corporation, and it can- 
not be estopped to aver its incapacity, which would 
amount to conferring power to do unauthorized 
acts simply because it has done them and received 
the consideration stipulated for.” 

In the case of Penley vs. City of Auburn, 
85 Maine Reports, 657, the Maine Supreme 
Judicial Court held that persons who conveyed 
land to defendant city in consideration of the 
city’s contract to keep a street open for its 
whole width were entitled to a reconveyance 
on the ground that the conveyance was with- 
out consideration, the city merely promising 
to do that which it was already legally bound 
to do. 


Items of Municipal Law 


By Statute, Claims of Municipality Against In- 
solvent Banks May Be Given Priority 

An lowa statute provides that in insolvency 
proceedings against a person, partnership or cor- 
poration, priority shall be given in favor of 
claims “of the state, county or municipal cor- 
poration.” Applying the provision in the recent 
case of Bank of J. Kelso, 200 Northwestern Re- 
porter, 492, the Iowa Supreme Court decided that 
a town was entitled to priority in distribution of 
a bank’s assets on account of a deposit of town 
funds made by the town treasurer. 


Validity of Ordinance Prohibiting Screens 
in Refreshment Places 


In a recent case, the New Jersey Supreme 
Court has sustained the validity of a municipal 
ordinance forbidding maintenance in restaurants 
and soft-drink places of screens, blinds, etc., ob- 
structing view of the interior from outside. The 
decision sustains the measure as reasonably tend- 
ing to enable detection of violations of the pro- 
hibition laws. 

The validity of such regulations, as applied to 
unlawful liquor sales at prohibited times, was 
well-established before Federal prohibition was 
enacted. (33 Corpus Juris, 515, 574.) 


Limitation on Power of Cities to Expend 
Funds to Secure Legislation 

The city of Juneau, Alaska, had no authority 
‘o expend money for the expenses of its acting 
city attorney in visiting Washington to forward 
the passage of legislation looking toward a divi- 
sion of the territory of Alaska, erection of a gov- 
ernment building, dredging projects, etc., and not 
even to forward legislation authorizing issue of 
honds for city improvements, held the United 
“tates Circuit Court of Appeals, Ninth Circuit, 
in the recent case of Valentine vs. Robertson, 300 


lederal Reporter, 521. It was decided that 


charter authority to provide for the construction, 
etc., of streets, did not directly or indirectly con- 
fer power to expend money to secure congres- 
sional authority for issuing bonds for street im- 
provements. 

In the case of Farrel vs. Derby, 20 Atlantic 
Reporter, 234, the Connecticut Supreme Court of 
Errors upheld the right of a city to employ 
counsel to resist, before the Legislature, a pro- 
posal to divide its territory. And in a New 
York case (In re Taxpayers & Freeholders, 50 
New York Supplement, 356), it was held that, 
under statutory authority to employ an attorney 
“when the business of the board of trustees of 
the village requires,” the trustees might employ 
an attorney to appear before the Legislatures in 
respect to law pertaining to the town. 

On the other hand, in the case of Henderson 
vs. City of Covington, 14 Bush’s Reports, 312, 
the Kentucky Court of Appeals ruled that a city 
council had no power to expend funds to secure 
extended powers by legislation. 

In the case of Field vs. City of Shawnee, 54 
Pacific Reporter, 318, the Oklahoma Supreme 
Court held that defendant could not employ 
plaintiff to attempt to induce the Secretary of the 
Interior to require a railroad company’s line to 
be located within the territorial limits of the 
town. 

And the California Supreme Court declared to 
be unauthorized employment of an attorney to 
lobby against a certain bill pending before the 
Legislature (Colusa County vs. Welch, 55 Pacific 
Reporter, 243). In Coolidge vs. Brookline, 114 
Massachusetts Reports, 592, it was held that a 
town could not defray expenses incurred in oppos- 
ing a bill to annex a whole or part of its terri- 
tory to another town. A similar conclusion was 
reached in the case of Westbrook vs, Deering, 
63 Maine Reports, 231, and the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals cites other decisions 
to the same general effect. 
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T EXACTLY three o’clock in the morning of the 22nd a hydrant 
suddenly blew off from the main pipe line in Newport, Ky. 


For one hour the water tore up the street at high velocity before the district 
could be finally shut off. 


At 4:30 the water was turned on again and the city’s line refilled. 


At 5:30 the 16-in. Venturi Meter on the main supply line between Covington 
and Newport showed normal flow restored. 


The Venturi Chart Record immediately tattled the entire tale to the 
superintendents of both water departments. 


Waterworks Systems Need Venturi Dependability 


BUILDERS IRON FOUNDRY 
Providence, R. I. 
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Recent Zoning Ordinances 

Becmont, Mass.—Ordinance January 19, 1925. 
Wosurn, Mass.—Ordinance, January 2, 1925. 
Worcester, Mass.—Ordinance, January, 1925. 
Mamaroneck, N. Y.—Ordinance, February, 1925. 


Recent Zoning Decisions 
The Baltimore Decision 


Unquestionably the important event of the month 
is the decision of the Court of Appeals of Mary- 
land with regard to the recently adopted zoning 
ordinance of Baltimore. It is true that the major- 
ity opinion in Goldman v. Crowther, Inspector 
ot Buildings for Baltimore City, is what is called 
a dictum. All that the case actually decides is 
that the record of proceedings below is unsatis- 
factory in that it does not show affirmatively that 
the petitioner has complied witn the prerequisites 
to the issuance of the permit he asks for, allowing 
him to conduct a business in a residential district ; 
so that the case must be heard anew below. In 
effect, however, it is in all probability decisive, 
unless perhaps the case is presented a second time 
in a manner quite different from that in which it 
was at first tried. 

The plaintiff applied for a permit to conduct a 
tailoring establishment in the basement of a four- 
story dwelling in a residential district. In render- 
ing an opinion to the effect that, if made in due 
iorm, such an application should be granted, the 
majority of the Court said that the provisions of 
the ordinance were a deprivation of property with- 
out compensation contrary to the Constitution be- 
cause they did not bear any substantial relation 
to the public health, security, morals, welfare or 
comfort and were not therefore valid police regu- 
lations. (The judges also raise the question whether 
the police power can validly be exercised “for any 
such elastic and indeterminate object as the gen- 
eral prosperity without compensation.” There are 
decisions, among them these of the Supreme Court 
of the United States, that, in any event it may 
he used for certain phases of public welfare. 

The opinion passes upon the use provisions of 
the ordinance, but not upon the clauses regulating 
height and area, which it seems to regard with 
more favor. 

The Court, although holding that the Board of 
\ppeals was properly created, says that the pro- 
vision giving it power to vary the strict letter of 
the ordinance in accordance with its spirit that 
substantial justice may be done is invalid because 
t does not lay down a sufficiently definite rule for 
the Board to follow. 

The able dissenting opinion, concurred in by 

idge Urner, is written by Bond, Chief Justice 

the Court, and discusses the various questions 

‘roughly and at length. 

"he hopeful feature is that the Court dwells 

n the fact that the ordinance, as presented at 
trial and hearing of the case, does not to the 


Prepared by Frank B. Williams 


Author of “The Law of City Planning and Zoning” 
From data collected by the Zoning Committee of New York (233 Broadway) 


Mr. Williams mav be addressed in care of Tue Amertcan City, 443 Fourth Avenue. New York 





Court appear in fact to be based upon considera- 
tions of public welfare, security, health or morals. 
This would seem to leave it open to the city in 
the second trial to show exhaustively and in detail, 
if it sees fit, that the ordinance is founded upon 
these considerations. 

ALABAMA.—Standard Oil Co. v. City Commis- 
sioners of Montgomery, Circuit Court. The plain- 
tiff obtained a permit for the erection of a filling 
station in June, 1922. In September, 1922, the city 
passed an ordinance forbidding the erection of gas 
filling stations and other named structures within 
200 feet of any hospital, church or school or in a 
block two-thirds residential without the consent of 
a majority of the property owners. In June, 1924, 
the city passed a comprehensive ordinance. Under 
both ordinances the erection of a filling station on 
the lot in question was forbidden. The company 
had done no substantial work on the building. 
Held, that the ordinances were valid and the com- 
pletion of the station could be enjoined. 

Kansas.—Leland v. Turner, 117 Kansas 204. 
An injunction will be granted against an undertak- 
ing establishment in a residential neighborhood on 
account of the mental depression and distress 
caused by the business to those in the neighbor- 
hood, lowering the powers of resistance to disease 
and depriving them of the comfort, repose and 
enjoyment to which they are entitled. The Mis- 
souri case of Tureman v. Kettlin, 263 S. W. 202 
(digested in the July, 1924, “Notes”) was fol- 
lowed. 

New York.—People v. Linabury, President of 
Gramatan Coal & Supply Co., County Court, 
Westchester County, February, 1925. The taking 
of sand from land in a residential district created 
by a zoning ordinance of the city of Yonkers is 
not contrary to the provisions of the ordinance. 
City of New York v. Holzman (digested in the 
September, 1924, “Notes”) and Bartsch v. Ragon- 
etti (digested in the January, 1925, “Notes”) were 
followed. 

People ex rel. Drazan v. Moore, Supreme Court, 
Kings County, reported in New York Law Jour- 
nal, January 13, 1925, p. 1405. Section 20 of the 
New York City Zoning Resolution prohibits the 
erection of a garage for more than five cars “with- 
in a distance of 200 feet from the nearest exit 
from or entrance to a public school.” The appli- 
cant claimed that the line should be run following 
the line of the sidewalk and crossing both streets 
at right angles, in which case it would be more 
than 200 feet in length. Held, that the line should 
be straight, especially when, as here, it is in a 
public highway and does not touch any building. 

People ex rel. Werbelowsky and Lavine Realty 
Corporation v. Walsh, Supreme Court, Kings 
County, reported in New York Law Journal for 
January 13, 19025, p. 1405. The Board of Appeals 
of New York City may permit a building for- 
merly used as a theater in a residential district to 
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The Public Officials’ 
Standard of Drilling Machine Perfection 


In making lateral or branch connections requiring cuts of from 2” 
to 4’’ in pipes 4” to 48’’, the Mueller “‘C” Drilling Machine eliminates 
all slavish labor both in operating and handling. 

The powerful gearing makes it easy to operate and the skeletonized 
frame has removed all unnecessary weight without decreasing 
strength and rigidity. 

Finely tempered shell drills make a clean, even cut. One shaft 
answers for cuts of all sizes and the automatic feed not only facilitates 
work but prevents over feeding. 

These are only a few of the good features which makes the Mueller 
““C”? machine the choice of discriminating water works men. 


MUELLER CO. 


(ESTABLISHED 1857) 


Factories: Decatur, Ill.; Port Huron, Mich. 
Canadian Factory Branches 


Mueller Ltd., Sarnia, Ontario New York, San Francisco, Los Angeles 
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hanged into stores, and a private market, and 

jjoining vatant*plot to be built upon for the 

«use. People ex rel. Facey v. Leo, 110 Mise. 
Fd. 193 App. Div. 910; affd. 230 N. Y. 602, 
and followed. 


Recent Zoning Literature 

The Situation in St. Louis 
rhe St. Louis Post-Dispatch for Friday even- 
» January 30, contains an illustrated article de- 
‘ying in detail what has happened in St. Louis 
oce the zoning as it then existed was declared 
constitutional by the courts, sixteen months ago. 
rhe article entitled “How Zoning Law Knock-out 
las Affected St. Louis,” shows that 198 permits 
have been granted for buildings in locations where, 
nder the ordinance, they would not have been 
permitted. Thé total cost of these buildings was 
nsiderably more than $4,360,075 as given in the 
vermit applications—“so much money spent for 
tructures in streets and neighborhoods where they 
not belong, in the judgment of the city, based 

scientific planning principles.” 

1 its issue of January 31, the paper, in an edi- 
torial entitled “City Without Zones,” says of the 
present situation : 

Sixteen months have passed since the State Supreme 
( t declared the St. Louis zoning ordinance in conflict 

the Constitution. The result to-day is to be seen in 
and mutilated residence districts all over the 

ty, as illustrated in yesterday’s Post-Dispatch. Specula- 
rs and profiteers have gained in the debasement of resi- 
nce values. Home owners have lost, and the entire city 
the worse for it. The removal of protection from 


investment must have affected home 


values un- 
rably. ~~ 
Even the effect of the defunct zone law has been ex- 
ploited to swell the gains of builders for profit, for the 
stricts formerly reserved under the zone plan are said 
eld better revenues as apartment sites than if they 
never been restricted.” 
()f especial interest in this connection is the ar- 
le by Harland Bartholemew, City Planning Con- 
‘tant, of St. Louis, in the December number of 
itional Municipal Review, entitled “Present 
‘tatus of Zoning in Missouri,” in which the situa- 
‘ -_ only practically but legally, is stated and 
inaivzed, 
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Zoning at the Meeting of the Engineers, Detroit, 
October, 1924 

In the January “Notes” some reference was 
made to the papers read at the meeting of the City 
Planning Division of the American Society ot 
Civil Engineers, October 24, 1924. These papers, 
now printed in the Proceedings of the Society, 
February, 1925, have been issued as reprints, and 
include the following : 

Zoning and Health.—By George C. Whipple. 

Zoning for Use.—By Edwin A. Fisher. 

Area Zoning.—PBy Harland Bartholomew. 

The Purpose of Zoning Ordinances and Methcds of 
Administration.—By Morris_ Knowles. : 

Height Limitations in Zoning.—By Jacob L. Crane, Jr. 

House Density Regulation.—By Robert Whitten. 

Building Line Zoning.—By Lawrence V. Sheridan. 

The Relation of Zoning to the Design of Drainage and 
Sewerage Systems.—By Paul Hansen. 

The Influence of Zcnine on the Design of the Street 
System.—By T. Glenn Phillips. 

The Influence of Zoning on the Design of a Telephone 
Plant.—By Albert P. Allen. ; 

The Influence of Zoning on the Design of Public Rec- 
reation Facilities —By C. E. Brewer. 

The Influence of Zoning on the Design of Transporta 
tion Services.—By J. Rowland Bibbins. 

Zoning and Water Supply.—By H. Malcelm Pirnie. 

These papers are a contribution of great im- 
portance. [specially significant and timely is the 
article entitled “Zoning and Health,” by Professor 
Whipple, whose recent death was such a loss to 
zoning and public health in this country. Unques- 
tionably, the popularity and rapid spread of zon- 
ing in this country has proved to be a menace to 
zoning; for it has in some cases, led to imperfect 
legislation, enabling municipalities to zone, inade- 
quate preparation of zoning ordinances by munici- 
palities, and unskillful presentation of zoning by 
lawyers before our courts. The result has been, 
in a few of our states, adverse judicial decisions. 
The Department of Commerce at Washington has 
given us a model enabling act which is being 
widely followed and is rapidly putting legislation 
on a sound basis. The proper preparation of zon- 
ing ordinances and their proper presentation to 
the courts is no less essential. If city planning 
practitioners and lawyers will read and apply the 
precepts of Mr. Whipple in this paper, they will 
find it of the greatest aid to them in their part of 
our common task. 


City Placards 300 Apartment Houses as Being Unsafe in Case of Fire 


'IRRED by the results of a recent fire, city 
oticials in Boston have taken action against 
0O apartment houses in various sections of 
the city the owners of which have not complied 
orders for the installation of sprinklers. 
reported in the Boston City Record, hun- 
ot apartment houses, louging-houses, hos- 
‘sand hotels had previously been compelled 
‘'eguard their structures by both fire-escapes 
sprinklers. Many cases, however, had been 
it to the courts and lengthy litigation re- 


\s 


January a list was compiled by Assistant 
‘poration Counsel Schwartz of houses 

\ the sprinkler installation orders had been 
lelayed of flatly ignored. Building Commissioner 
Johr i. Mahony decided that the time had come 
| ~ drastic action, and, accompanied by Fire 
“nussioner Theodore A. Glynn, Health Com- 
ver Francis X. Mahoney, Chief Edwin H. 


Oliver of the Building Department 
Schwartz, he began a tour of the city. 

At each place on the long list Commissioner 
Mahony tacked the formal notice which the De- 
partment uses but seldom. This reads as follows: 


and Mr. 





Motice is nersby Giga thot 8 vislation of 
otice is hereby given that a violation of the 
Building Law, viz., chapter 550, Acts of 1907, 
exists on the building to which this notice is 
affixed, and is a common nuisance. 
JOHN H. MAHONY, 
Building Commissioner. 
This notice shall not be effaced nor removed 
— — A Sy commissioner. 
oever vio any provision of this act 
shall be punished by a fine not exceeding $500. 











The apartment houses affected include from 
ten to forty apartments. each. 
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The Dana Portable Pump 


for 
Fire Protection in Small Towns 


Ready at all times for all sorts of work where water is 
to be delivered or disposed of—such as pumping out 
cellars, ditches, etc. 

Lifts water by suction: 


Lower the intake hose into a well, cistern, river or other 
water supply andthe DANA Pump will raise 100 gallons per 
minute by suction alone to the pump’s level—and then throw 
it 50 to 60 feet high. 

Handy in a hurry: 


You need only about two minutes to connect for pumping. 
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District Foresters of New York State approving the use of DANA Portable Pumps for Forest 
Fire Protection, Albany, N. Y., February 20,1925 


C. A. VOLF, Sole Distributor 


Barnett Foundry & Machinery Company 


Irvington, N. J., U. S. A. 
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Value of a Transportation Manager to 
a City 
Some Reasons Why a Municipality Should Watch Transportation Costs 


By Wayne E. Butterbaugh 


Director of Education, Traffic Management Department, La Salle Extension University 


ANY problems of cities, towns and vil- 
M lages are not unlike those met with by 

commercial and industrial enterprises. 
lust as the stockholders of a corporation insist 
upon the use of up-to-date methods and prac- 
tices, so the taxpayers are demanding modern 
business management from city administra- 
tions. This calls not only for good auditing, 
financing, and purchasing, but also for the use 
of common sense plus skill in the management 
and movement of commodities. A few ex- 
amples of how an industrial or commercial 
trafic manager can aid a municipality will il- 
lustrate the every-day need for technical traf- 
fic guidance. 


Overcharge and Loss and Damage Claims 

It is the common practice of municipalities 
to purchase coal and the supplies used by the 
various departments upon a delivered basis. 
The transportation charges being deducted 
from the invoice, the burden of collecting any 
overcharges that may occur thus falls upon the 
shipper. 

In like manner, any loss sustained by the city 
because of damages to shipments occurring in 
transit is usually passed on to the shipper for 
adjustment. This method of purchasing sup- 
plies upon a delivered basis is the reason why 
most city administrations do not have adequate 
traffic protection. A few cities, especially those 
having a commission form of government or 
a city manager, arrange for an audit of freight 
bills on inbound shipments, and the adjustment 
of loss and damage claims against the carriers. 
In most of such cases the services of the local 
chamber of commerce traffic bureau, or of a 
frm of industrial traffic managers, are em- 
ployed. At the average city hall there is no 
employee versed in the handling of claims. 
Some one might well be selected to study this 
work, and when he is competent, the function 
be delegated to him for handling. 


Costs of Transportation, Cartage and Trucking 

Where the cost of transportation is a large 
item in the delivered price of purchased sup- 
plies, such as coal, a careful survey should he 
made of the freight rates paid in comparison 


with the rates from other producers or manu- 
facturers. This will indicate sources where 
the best values may be obtained from a trans- 
portation cost standpoint. 

In most cities the cost of local cartage and 
the trucking of coal, ashes, and garbage offer 
great opportunities for traffic economies. A 
careful selection of the cartage companies 
whose services are employed cannot fail to re- 
sult in economies, as it does to any industry 
moving a large volume of material over the 
highways. Traffic surveys dealing with the 
pick-up, transfer, and disposal of garbage in a 
number of cities have resulted in great savings 
by pointing out the advantageous use of trucks 
and trailers adapted to that type of service, 
and the proper routing and scheduling of the 
service, 


Problems Require Analysis 

There are various other ways in which a 
traffic man can make himself valuable to a mu- 
nicipality; for instance, by inspecting, weigh- 
ing, and checking incoming shipments, and by 
auditing transportation bills. Any municipal- 
ity can well afford to employ either a specially 
trained traffic man or a firm of traffic experts 
for the purpose of making an independent sur- 
vey of their transportation problems. A re- 
port should be prepared recommending the in- 
troduction of such methods of handling ship- 
ments as will result in economies. 

For the smaller cities and towns the day-to- 
day handling of these matters can be admin- 
istered by an employer in the office either of 
the auditor or of the official handling pur- 
chases. An employee who has had traffic or 
railroad experience or who has studied trans- 
portation and traffic management should be en- 
gaged for this work, or trained to handle it on 
the job. 

But for cities having a population of 
50,000 or more, a capable traffic manager 
should be engaged. The larger the city, the 
greater the opportunity this executive will 
have in reducing costs and eliminating losses. 
This is a matter that should receive the seri- 
ous attention of all municipal officials responsi- 
ble for better administration, 
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Scale 1"-900' --Area in white shown on line map opposite 


PHOTOGRAPHIC MAPS 


scientifically made by the Fair- 
child System, bring the complete 
detail of existing physical condi- 
tions to the desks of the engineer 
and the planning commission. The 
preliminary study can be made 
without time-consuming trips here 
and there in the area. A small 
scale will serve. For detail 
study, large scale maps of spec- 
ified sections can be had at 
nominal cost. 





GROWING CITIES 














Scale-1"-600' 


TOPOGRAPHIC MAPS 


made from the same photographs 
will cut the cost in half when 
sewers, watermains, etc., are to be 
planned for outlying areas. Topog- 
raphy secured in this manner in 
connection with the photographic 
map affords the most informative 
and effective method for road and 
street layout or plan. The 
Fairchild method will sav 
two-thirds of the time 


Complete details and quotations on request. 


FAIRCHILD AERIAL SURVEYS 


INCORPORATED 


136 W. 52nd St. 


New York City 
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Items translated from “Tablettes Documentaires Municipales” b Stephen Child, 
' 588 Merchants Exchange Building, San Francisco, Calif., to when requests for 
( further information regarding this source of civic should 






City Planning—Moscow, Russia. . 71.31 (47.31) 
\ city planning scheme for the city of Moscow and 
environs has recently been prepared by a group of 

eminent architects, their report in six volumes having 

‘ocently been issued. The dominant purpose of the 

ithors of the plan has been to preserve the general aspect 

f the city while at the same time directing its growth in 
ordance with the most city planning prin- 

ciples. Up to the present time Moscow has been devel- 

ved concentrically. The commercial portion, called The 

Golden City (La Cite d’Or), goes back to the early his- 

tory of the community; the “White City’ extends all 

hout this, and when this “White City” became too 
rowded, another outer belt, “la Ville de Terre.” grew 
radually outward, 

The present plan includes several circumferential 
venues beyond which belts of verdure will extend, these 
roadening to include garden villages, existing and pro- 
osed. A network of radial avenues is also provided. 

The authors have attached great importance to the open 

verdurous spaces, which are planned in a broad circle 

or belt connected to the city by radial avenues. This 
road circular zone which protects the city is from 

, mile to a mile and a half in width, and the total area 
‘ such reserved open spaces is about one-third of the 

rea of the “Greater Moscow.” This combination of 

ircular belts of open verdurous land and the more or 

less wedge-shaped areas connecting them will permit pure 

vir to penetrate the very heart of the city. The pro- 
sed plan has not met with unanimous approval, some 

believing that it tends toc much to create one huge city 

ind does not sufficiently provide for decentralization 
| the formation of satellite towns. 

The Extension of Dordrecht, Holland. 71.31 (492.61) 
Dordrecht, like Amsterdam, was originally developed 
centrically, with each extension of the city a new 
inal having been excavated around the older portion. 

later came an epoch which closed only with the begin- 
ng of this century, during which the city’s growth be- 
ie entirely disorganized. In 1914 a general plan for 

extension of the city was prepared, a plan which 
merges itself into the older concentric scheme in the 
nse that it foresees extending about the city. not a 
canal, but a belt of verdure. At present the city 
s grown more toward the south and east. The greater 
rt of the land utilized for building is the property of 
city. Several new housing groups are proposed. All 
buildings erected by the city and by the housing 
eties are the work of a group of architects, and they 
e cooperated to realize an harmonious ensemble. 
huildings erected by individuals, which are as a rule the 
rk of less competent designers, contrast unfavorably 
the others mentioned. 
The Pirst Garden City at Zurich, Switzerland. 
: 71.313 (494.34) 
\ cooperative society, “Familienheim Zurich,” founded 
1924, has sponsored the building of a garden city to 
its members, most of whom have several children, 
re better, more ample and more healthy homes at 
rentals. They expect to build 200 single-family 
ses, In two types—one with four rooms and one with 
in groups of two and four houses each. Each house 
have from 1.800 to 2,700 square feet of garden 
e or yard, assuring, they believe, the garden city 
At the entrance to the city they are building a 
munity-center house that will include a library and 
re halls, also a schoolhouse and two large blocks 
tores. The project is to be completed in the summer 
996 

Port Improvements at Rochelle-Pallice, France. 

5 . q 71.5:62.72 (44) 

chelle-Pallice is an important fishing port, and in 

_ to provide better facilities the municipality is 
thening the tidal basin, building a drawbridge and 
‘nding the breakwater, e new mole will be some 

' feet long, connected to the mainland by a viaduct 

feet long, and will have a passenger station and a 

t station, Besides all this, a new fishing port is 
ected at Vaugouin capable of handling 150 steam 


From the International Union of Cities 














trawlers. There will be two jettees about 80 acres in 
extent with a channel 86 yards wide and a basin 600 
feet in length with an area of 35 acres; all this reliev- 
ing the congestion at La Rochelle. 


The Public Gardens of Vienna, Austria. 71.6 (43.6) 
The first public gardens of Vienna date from the first 
extension of the city following the demolition of its 
earlier fortifications. This resulted in the City Park and 
a park for children, as well as the City Hall Park. The 
second extension of the city in 1899 led to the creation 
of the famous Ring-Strasse Boulevard of Vienna, some 
four miles in length. with garden and pleasure grounds. 
At about this time the city acquired the Arenberg and 
Wertheimstein Parks and another located on the emplace- 
ment of a very old Turkish fortress and known as 
“Turkenschanzpark.” As a result of the Great War 
there has been a cessation of the development of the park 
svstem, but this is now to be continued. Plans are he- 
ing prepared for the development of Waldmuller Park, 
South Gardens, Schwarzbergplatz, Praterstern, Sachsen- 
nlatz, and several others. A municipal or public garden 
is to be reserved for the cultivation of ornamental plants. 
Colombo, Ceylon, India. 72.5 (54.87) 
The city of Colombo, Ceylon, is building without the 
intervention of a contractor a new city hall in the mod- 
ern classic style of architecture which will cost about 
$450,000 and is expected to serve the needs of the city 
for 50 years. 
Land Policy of Helder, Holland. 33.3 
When, in 1920, Helder instituted a land exploitation 
policy, it acquired not only certain areas of land situated 
close by the city. but others some distance away which 
might not be needed for building purposes for some 
vears. It was hoped in this manner to assure to the city 
the benefit of future rise in value. These lands were 
disnosed of throuch a method of heritable leasehold. But 
to-day the city has been convinced that too much of its 
capital has been invested in land and that these lands 
rented on long-term heritable leasehold should bring in 
greater returns. The municipality has therefore recon- 
sidered their earlier determination to adopt as a general 
rule this heritable leasehold method, and a part of this 
lend will be sold. 
Housing at Zurich, Switzerland. 33.332 
Zurich has recently adopted a new policy of housing 
and of municipal statistics. From economic motives, the 
huilding of houses has been limited, up to the present 
time, to erecting buildings which could be most easily 
sold; hence the needs of the great masses of poorer people 
were taken into consideration only in slight degree. There 
is now recognized the necessity of a public housing policy 
which will emphasize the needs of the poor classes. To 
this end it becomes necessary to inquire in the first place 
as to their particular needs and then to completely meet 
these. Here housing statistics are inadequate and a re- 
form is absolutely necessary in order to establish the 
needs of different classes; taking account of family con 
ditions, the number of adults and of children of both 
sexes. The object of the statistics should be to visualize, 
not the isolated individual, but rather the household group. 
The proposed scheme of statistics is to be very valuable, 
for on the basis of these facts will be worked out not 
only the municipal but the national housing policy which 
— be adapted to the present needs of the entire popu- 
ation. 


Arterial Roads in the County of Middlesex, London. 
: 71.5 (42.1) 
Middlesex County, an important district of greater Lon- 
don, is planning the construction of several main or arterial 
roads to cost some £2,230,000. Among the projects is 
the so-called “Watford by-pass,” which is to be laid out 
100 feet in width, with a central pavement of about 30 
feet in width bordered by two bands of grass and plant- 
ing, each some 20 feet in width and two sidewalks 10 feet 
wide, while along the fence line a planting space of about 
5 feet is to be reserved. Another by-pass road is pro- 
posed at Barnet, to be nearly 8 miles in length, and vari- 
ous other projects are being considered. 
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A-SYM-ETRIC 


Dome Refractor for Residential Streets 
A-SYM-ETRIC is the new General Electric 


dome refractor for residential street lighting. 


Fitted to an incandescent street lamp, it 
redirects most of the upward light to the 
street surface. The downward rays, unim- 
eded, adequately illuminate the sidewalk 
or pedestrians and supply enough light for 
the protection of rhe omes. 


A-SYM-ETRIC diffuses a light without glare, 
and so adds to the comfort and safety of 
motorists and passers-by. 


Your city may gain the benefits of A-SYM- 
ETRIC distribution without altering the 
uniform appearance of the present residential 
street lights. The new refractor fits easily 
into any ornamental Novalux fixture. 


44-26 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 


GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY. SCHENECTADY, NEW YORK 
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| Municipal and Civic Publications 


Prices do not include postage unless so stated 


Year Book, 1923-1924.—A cloth-bound volume 

se a ublished by the Statistics Department of 
oston, the first of the series. It shows the growth and 
evelopment of the city and the community, and de- 
ribes the functions of the various departments, boards, 
reaus, and committees which administer the city 
vrairs, emphasizing also metropolitan conditions and 
rogress. Photographs, ‘charts, tables. A most credit- 
ble and interesting piece of work. Later issues will 
jude concise reports on what each department has 
.ccomplished during the year, thus doing away with a 
irge number of burdensome and expensive reports of 
departments. $2.50. (Apply to William T. Seeger, 
Secretary, Statisties Department, 73 City Hall, Boston, 


Mass 

Sundry Proposals and Plans for the Development of 
Local Transpertation Facilities in the City of Chicago. 

Including the following reports: Program of Pro- 
posed Extensions of Elevated ilroad Lines to Provide 
lmproved Rapid Transit Facilities in the City of 
Chicago, by the Chicago Rapid Transit Company; Out- 
ne of a Pian for a Comprehensive United System of 
Local Transportation, by Henry A. Blair; Proposal of 
Chieago City Railway Company, Calumet and South 
Chicago Railway Company and Southern Street Rail- 
vay Company for Exchange of Transfers Between Their 
Lines and City-owned Rapid Transit Lines, Construc- 
tion of Extensions of Their Lines, and Negotiations for 
the Purchase of Their os by the Use of Schwartz 
Certificates, together with a Discussion of Chicago’s 
Local Transportation Problem, by Leonard A. Busby; 
Suggestion of a Franchise Grant to the Chicago Motor 
Coach Company for the Operation of Motor Buses in 
the City of Chieago, by James G. Condon; and Plan 
for an Independent Municipal System of Rapid Transit 
Lines in the City of Chicago, Including Elevated Rail- 
roads and Subways, by R. F. Kelker, Jr. 99 quarto 
pp. Maps, tables. $1.05. (Apply to Municipal Reference 
Library, 1005 City Hall, Chicago, Il.) 

A Study of Real Estate Assessment in Philadelphia, 
with Ce Recommendations for Improvements.— 
\ report prepared for the City Club of Philadelphia 
by the Committee on Real Estate Assessment, arl 
Scholz, Chairman. Published by the City Club of 
Philadelphia, 313 South Broad Street, Philadelphia, 
Pa. Supplement to the December 13, 1924, issue of 
City Club News. Covering the legal provisions regard- 
ing real estate assessments in Philadelphia and the actual 
methods and procedure of the work; analyzing the 
methods employed in estimating values of real estate 
n Philadelphia; showing the methods in several other 
cities; and presenting the principles of a scientific 
system of real estate and their application to Philadel- 
phia. 63 pp. Charts, tables. (Apply to the City Club 
if Philadelphia.) 

City Planning in Sante Rapeste of the City Plan 
Commission, as follows: Major Street Report, 72 pp.; 
Port Study, 71 pp.; Railroad Transportation, 47 pp.; 
Transit Plan, 47 pp.; Industrial Survey, 24 pp. All 
quarto size, with maps, views, charts, tables. Present- 
ng the existing conditions and the immediate and 
future needs of the city’s development. Comprehensive, 
detailed, thorough studies. (Apply to Harland Bartholo- 

*« City Plan Engineer, Compton Building, St. Louis, 

Public Health Administration and the Natural History 
of Disease in Baltimore, Md., 1797-1920.—By William 
rravis Howard, Jr.. M.D. Published by the Carnegie 
nstitution of Washington, Washington, D. C. VI + 565 

lables, graphs, folding maps of the city in 1801 
snd 1851. A very careful study of the origin and evolu- 
tion of public health laws and practices in Baltimore, 
and of the natural history of recorded diseases in the 
city, with all the influences affecting them. The pur- 
pose of the study is to secure more effective disease 

ntrol. (Apply to the publishers.) 


An Inexpensive Hard-Surface Play Court.—By A. D. 
Prowne (M.D.), George Peabody College for Teachers. 
‘eprinted from the Peabody Journal of Education, 
September, 1924, 4 Pp. Recommending and describing 
je construction, in the school yard, of hard-surfaced 


t 


piay courts, ‘‘at a cost within the means of almost 
“very school in the South.’’ ‘‘Play courts such as these, 
with the equipment described, have been made on the 
- pus of the George Peabody College for Teachers, in 
Nashville, Tenn., and are giving splendid service.’’ 
(Apply to the College.) 


SES—————_—ES== SS 


Laboratory Investigation of a New Theory of Sheet 
Asphalt Paving Mixtures.—By Moray Fraser MacNaugh- 
ton, Roy D. Chapin, Fellow in Highway Engineering, 
University of Michigan, and Construction Engineer, Mil- 
ton Hersey Company, Ltd., Consulting Engineers and 
Chemists, Montreal, Que. Reprinted from the Pro- 
ceedings of the Tenth Annual Michigan Conference on 
Highway Engineering, held at the University of Mich- 
igan, Ann Arbor, Mich., February 11-14, 1924. 66 pp. 
Drawings, charts, tables. A review of the history of 
sheet asphalt paving, as to design and mixture, and an 
investigation of proposed methods of determining ac- 
curately the volume of bitumen-filled voids in the com- 
pressed aggregate in order to ascertain the stability 
of mixtures. (Apply to Milton Hersey Company, Ltd., 
Montreal, Que.) 


on for Parks and Recreation Spaces.—By Ed- 
ward M. Bassett, Director, Legal Division, Regional Plan 
of New York and Its Environs. 8 pp. in the January, 
1925, issue of The Playground, 315 Fourth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. Part of this paper was presented at 
the Recreation Congress, Atlantic City, October 18. 
1924. Discussing the problem of obtaining land for 
play-parks before the neighborhood is built up. (Apply 
to The Playground.) 


How to Know and Use the Trees.— By William Cham- 
bers Coker and Enid Matherly. University of North 
Carolina Extension Bulletin, June 1, 1924. 72 pp. be- 
sides 39 plates. Emphasizing the trees of North 
Carolina, particularly their use for shade and ornament; 
including also some of the most useful exotic trees, and 
plans for planting grounds and streets, instructions for 
pruning and caring for trees, and other material of 
interest to schools, churches and towns. It gives a key 
to all the native species of trees in the state. $1.00. 
(Apply to University Extension Div., Chapel Hill, N. C.) 

Everybody’s Problem.—A special issue of ‘‘Chicago’s 
Health,’’ published weekly by the Chicago School of 
Sanitary Instruction, City Hall, Chicago, Ill. This 
number is a warning by Herman N. Bundesen, M. D., 
Commissioner of Health, Chicago, against the evil of 
ignorance regarding venereal disease, and of urging 
all those in charge of children to safeguard the health 
and happiness of the future. 32 pp. (Apply to the 
publishers. ) 

Tournament of Roses, Pasadena, Calif., 1925.—The 
New Year's Number of the Pasadena Evening Post. 68 
quarto pp. A profusely illustrated account of the New 
Year’s Day magnificent floral pageant in Pasadena. 
(Apply to the Evening Post.) 

A Monograph on City or Village Planning and Zoning. 
—By George H. Herrold, Chairman, City Planning Com- 
mittee, League of Minnesota Municipalities. Publica- 
tion No. 6 of the League. January, 1925. 20 pp. II- 
lustrated. An explanation in understandable manner of 
the principles and advantages of city and town plan- 
ning and zoning, with brief statements from zoned com- 
munities as to the results of their zoning ordinances. 
This pamphlet is designed to make clear to Minnesota 
municipalities the proposed state legislation on this 
subject, and it includes the two proposed enabling acts, 
one on zoning, the other on city or village planning. 
(Apply to the League, University of Minnesota Library, 
Minneapolis, Minn.) 


Commercial Survey of the Milwaukee Harbor.—A re- 
»ort (December, 1924) of the Milwaukee Board of 
arbor Commissioners on the lake commerce of the 
city, past and present, and the probable trend of 
business in the future. Showing the wisdom of an outer 
harbor, and pointing out the change in the character 
of the city’s commerce, and the necessity of meeting this 
change. 48 pp. Charts, maps, tables. (Apply to William 
George Bruce, President, Milwaukee Board of Harbor 
Commissioners, ) 


Report of the Americanization Bureau of the Delaware 
Americanization Committee, 1923-1924.—Published Jan- 
uary, 1925, by the Service Citizens of Delaware. 100 pp. 
Photographs, tables. The work of the Americanization 
Bureau has been the operation of a center, known as 
the ‘‘Trouble Bureau,’’ to which any foreign-born 
person may come for advice and assistance: the tabula- 
tion of a census of the foreign-born citizens of Wilming- 
ton, taken in the fall of 1923; and the collecting and 
classifying of informative material useful in solving 
the problems of the immigrant. (Apply to Grace D. 
Brewer, Director, Service Citizens’ Americanization 
Bureau, 835 Market Street, Wilmington, Del.) 
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By furnishing reliable 
machinery at right 
prices and the best pos- 
sible service. 


These three machines 
ly ; ROAD GRADER 

4 Mauss a , | ROCK CRUSHER 

| LITTLE WINNER ROAD GRADER ROAD ROLLER 








BLADE © FT LONG - WEIGHT ISSO LBS: WE __. 
FURNISH 6 DIFFERENT SIZED WINNER GRADERS Will exactly meet your 
needs. Let us tell you 


about them. 

















Our line of road build- 
ing machinery is com- 
plete. 


Road Graders 

Rock Crushers 

Road Rollers 
Oiling Machines 


CHAMPION STEEL ROCK CRUSHER MOUNTED - a Drags 
WITH ELEVATOR SCREEN AND PORTABLE Sand and Gravel 


STONE BIN Machinery 
Culvert Pipe 


Ask for catalogue 


Everything for the 
road maker 


THE 
GOOD ROADS 
MACHINERY CO. 


Kennett Square, 


ato Pa. 
MONARCH CUB ROLLER WITH New York, N. Y. .50 Church Street 
SCARIFIER AND PLANER ATTACHMENTS Shen eee 


*A MODERN ROAD BUILDER: Pittsburgh, Pa. .1523 Oliver Bldg 
—————————————————— 
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The Augusta Survey.—Report of a community im- 
ovement study of Augusta and Richmond County, 
eorgia, conducted under the auspices of Augusta civic 
vanizations, assisted by the Georgia Council of focial 
\cencies, and financed by the J. B. White Foundation. 
he survey was directed by Carter Taylor, and was 
irticipated in by more than 300 local people and 40 
iined workers. It is said to be the first compre- 
nsive community mos ever undertaken in which the 
tual work was done 2 local people under direction 
f trained experts. VIII + 274 pp. Views, diagrams, 
cables. Covering the subjects of coordination, family 
elfare, child welfare, ucation, recreation, housing, 
dustry, agriculture, religious life, jails, and health, as 
tudied by committees in relation to Augusta. (Apply 
the Augusta, Kiwanis Club.) 


Selling the Kessler Plants to Dallas.—The January, 
1925, issue of ‘*The Kessler Plan for Greater Dallas,’’ 
published by The Kessler Plan Association. 8 quarto pp. 
lustrated with views showing the advantages of street 
idening and straightening. The Association is engaged 
selling the plans already prepared, which it considers 
f paramount importance to the future of Dallas. (Apply 
the Association, 1105 Mercantile Bank Building, 
Dallas, Tex.) 


Laws of New Jersey poy to Shade Trees.—A 
12-page pamphlet published by the Division of Forests 
and Parks, Department of Conservation and Develop- 

ent, Reom 100, State Office Building, Trenton, N. J. 
Including the laws regarding municipal and county shade 
tree commissions, trees on public roads, Arbor Day, 
and tree injury and destruction. (Apply to C. P. Wilder, 
State Forester, Trenton, N. J.) 

Jury Service for Women.—By Jennie Loitman Barron. 
Publisher by the Committee on the Legal Status of 
Women, National League of Women Voters, 532 Seven- 
teenth Street, N. W., Washi n, . C. December, 
1924. 16 pp. An attempt to show the advisability of 
admitting women to jury service, and to answer some 
f the objections that are commonly given. The opinions 
expressed are not only based on the writer's ex- 
perience as a practicing lawyer, but are also the views 






On the Calendar 


Apri, 13.—New York, N. Y. 
Vational Committee on Prisons and Prison Labor. An- 
meeting. Secretary, Miss Julia K. Jaffray, Room 
> Rector Street. New York, N. Y. 
20-25.—New York, N. Y. 
tional Conference on City Planning. International 
City and Regional Planning Conference. Secre- 
Flavel Shurtleff, 130 East 22nd Street, New York. 
22-24.—Cincrnnati, On10 

nerican Society of Civil Engineers. Annual conven- 
Secretary, George T. Seabury, 33 West 39th Street, 
fork, N. Y. 

24-25.—Sr. Lovuts, Mo. 

Vissourt Commercial Secretaries’ Association. Annual 
ceting. Secretary, Lawrence Jones, Chamber of Com- 
rce, Independence, Mo. 

25-27.—Lovuisvitite, Ky. 
nference of State Sanitary Engineers Annual meet- 
Corresponding Secretary, Arthur P. Miller, Assistant 
Sanitary wy rw. U. S. Public Health Service, Wash- 
ee hy 
27-May 2.—Loursvinye, Ky. 
nerican Water Works Association. Annual conven- 
aes W. M. Niesley, 170 Broadway, New 
N . 


28.—Wasuincton, D. C. 
erican Civic Association. Pan American Confer- 
on Capital Cities. Secretary, Miss Harlean James, 
Trust Building, Washington, D 

30-May 2.—Uwiversity, Va. 

nal University Extension Association... Annual 
rence. Secretary, James A. Moyer, Massachusetts 
rtment of Education, State House, Boston. Mass. 
12-14.—Cureaco, Irn. 

nal Fire Protection Association. 


Annual conven- 


Secretary, Franklin H. Wentworth, 40 Central 
» Boston, Mass. 
. 12-16.—New York, N. Y. 

rnational Police Conference. Annual convention. 


yo R. Waldo, 240 Centre Street, New 


13-15.—C.evetanp, Onto 


rican Federation of Arts. Annual meeting. Secre- 
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publicists, social 


. rt officials, 
of judges, lawyers, cou Seen the 


workers and others best qualified to pass 
question. (Apply to the publishers.) 

The Munici Court of Chicago.—Two pamphlets. 
Decisions of the Supreme and paqeiate Courts Affect- 
ing the Municipal Court and the Practice Therein; 69 
pp.; published by the Municipal Court of Chicago. Rules 
3g the Municipal Court of Chicago; 15 pp. et Olson 
is the Chief Justice of the Municipal Court of Chicago. 
(Apply for both pamphlets to the Municipal Reference 
Library, 1005 City Hall, Chicago, U1.) 

Pollution Oil of the Coast Waters of the United 
States—By E. W. Lane, C. P. Bowie, and J. 8. Des 
mond. An investigation by the Bureau of Mines, De- 
partment of the Interior. Mimeographed, December, 
1924. 14 quarto pp. (Apply to the Bureau, Washing 
ton, D. C.) 

Problems.—Proceedings of the Fifteenth Annual 
Meeting of the Conference of Mayors and Other City 
Officials of the State of New York, held in Rochester, 
N. Y., June 3-5, 1924. 145 pp. $1.00. (Apply to 
William P. Capes, Secretary of the Conference, Albany, 

) 


av. . 


Municipal Reports Received 


Coox County, Int.—Annual Messages of President, Board 
of Commissicners of the County, and Forest Preserve 
District, 1924 

Hartrorp, Conn.—Annual _ Report, Department co 
Engineering, year ending March 31, 1924 


£ 


Pasapena, Cartir.—Annual Keport, Water Departmen, 
1923-1924 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—Annual Report, Registration Com- 
mission, 1924 

PuHirapecpHia, Pa—Annual Report, Department of 


Wharves, Docks and Ferries, 1923 
Saint Joun, N. B.—Annual Report and Accounts of the 
Corporation, 1923 
Witmincton, Dert.—Annual 
Commissioners, 1923-1924 


Report, Board of Water 


of Conventions 





tary, Miss Leila Mechlin, 1741 New York Avenue, Wash- 
ington. D. C. 
May 18-21.—Mrtwavukeg, Wis. 

American Society of Mechanical Engineers. 
ing. Secretary. Calvin W. Rice, 29 West 
New York, N. Y. 

May 20-22.—Wasnincton, D. C. 

Chamber of Commerce of the United Strtes of America. 

Annual meeting. Secretary, D. A. Skinner, Washington, 


Sring meet 
39th Street, 


May 25-28.—Mitwavukee. Wis. 

Nati. Association of Purchasing Agents. 
convention. Secretary, W. L. Chandler, 
Building. New York, N. Y. 


May 25-28.—Sxyianp, Va. 
National Conference on State Parks. 


Annual 
Woolwort' 


Annual confer- 


ence. Secretary, Beatrice M. Ward, 905 Union Trust 
Building, Washington, D. C. 
June 15-17.—Brioxr, Mrss. 

Southern Commercial Secretaries Association. An- 


nual convention-school. Secretary, Burke Hopgood, Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Durham, N. C 


June 15-20.—MINNEAPOLIS. MINN. 


National Tuberculosis Association. Annual mecting 
Managing Director, Dr. Linsley R. Williams, 370 Sev 
enth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

June 21-28.—Brussets, Bercium 
International Chamber of Commerce Third general 


meeting. Address: Secretary, American Section 
national Chamber of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 
June 22-26:—Saratoca Sprinecs, N. Y. 

American Institute of Electrical Engineers. Annual 
convention. Secretary, F. L. Hutchinson. 33 West 39th 
Street, New York, N. Y. 

June 22-26—Arttantic City, N. J. 
American Society for Testing 
meeting. Secretary, C. L. Warwick, 

Philadelpbia, Pa. 


Jone 22-27.—Los Anceres, Cattr. 

American Physical Education Association 
convention. Secretary, Dr. J. H. McCurdy, 
Highland Station, Springfield, Mass. 


Inter- 


Materials. Annual 
315 Spruce Street, 


Annual 


Box G. 
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[XCEESIOR: 


‘g Hot Galvanized After Weaving 
Chain Link Fence 


Whether your fence problem 
concerns a public institution, 
park or playground you will 
find Excelsior fence an invest- 
ment in which every public 
official and every citizen may 
well take pride. It is the pio- 
neer rustproof fence. Made to 
keep its trim and true appear- 
ance year after year. 
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choice of a power supply for municipal 

pumping which must be given careful con- 
sideration if the installation is to give satisfac- 
tory service. The first of these is dependability, 
and the second is the cost per million gallons 
pumped. The diesel oil engine has shown that 
it will handle pumping at a very low cost, as 
compared with either steam equipment or pur- 
chased power. The advocates of these two other 
methods of handling the power problem sometimes 
attempt to make a case around the dependability 
factor, stating that the diesel oil engine is not a 
reliable type of drive, that the maintenance costs 
are high, and that the depreciation is greater than 
for other types of equipment. 

Without dependability low fuel and operating 
costs are not of much value, for the cost of a 
few service interruptions would tend to offset any 
gain in reduced operating costs. As a matter of 
fact, however, the diesel engine is an extremely 
dependable machine, the maintenance costs are low, 
and the life of the equipment is long. When the 
diesel engine was first developed, and during the 
early years of its use, some mechanical troubles 
were experienced, such as crank-shaft breakage, 
cracked cylinder heads, failures to start properly, 
and service interruptions due to improper com- 
bustion. These failures are, however, matters of 
history, for the improvements in diesel engine 
lesign and manufacture have been fully as great 
as they have been with the automobile engine, and 
it is as unfair to compare the present-day engines 
with early types as it would be to compare the 
modern automobiles with those of an early era. 

One of the advances which have been made in 
diesel engine practice has been in the develop- 
ment of the two-cycle solid-injection type on ac- 
count of the mechanical and operating simplicity 

( this design. The four-cycle engine has both 
inlet and exhaust valves, which require care in 
setting to produce the best efficiency and which 
must be frequently ground in order to keep the 
engine in good operating condition. Low grades 
of fuel oil, particularly those of a heavy, sticky 

onsistency, or containing a considerable sulphur 

mtent, cause trouble with the valves due to car- 
bon or to corrosion. 
lhe early diesel engines also required the use 
i high-pressure air for atomizing the fuel, and 
further complicated the construction. A 
ultiple-stage air-compressor, which was neces- 
iry to furnish this high-pressure air, added an- 
ther teature of equipment to be looked after, and 
idjustment of the amount of air injected with 

‘he fuel required considerable care. The air- 

jection engine has, in both four-cycle and two- 


"T ‘uote are two important. factors in the 
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. cycle types, of course, been improved in_ its 


mechanical design and is being used successfully, 
particularly in connection with large diesel engines. 
doth in this country and abroad, however, the 
trend has been distinctly towards the development 
of two-cycle solid-injection types and it appears 
that the engine of the future, even in the larger 
sizes, will be of this type. 

In order to understand the reasons which lie back 
of the simplicity of the two-cycle solid-injection 
diesel engine, it is necessary to have some idea as 
to how this type operates. The new type “Y” 
diesel oil engine, which has recently been devel- 
oped by Fairbanks, Morse & Co., is an example 
of a late design which will be used for illustra- 
tion purposes. 

Referring to the cross-section view of this 
engine, the first thing which will be noticed is 
the absence of complicated parts. In the two- 
cycle engine there are no inlet or exhaust valves, 
as the piston performs these functions. It will 
be noticed in the illustration that the piston is 
in the lower dead center position. On its way 


down to this position the air entrapped in the 
crank-case, which has come through the screen 
as indicated by the arrows, is slightly compressed, 
and when the air inlet port is uncovered by the 
piston, this air flows up through the passageway 











SECTIONAL VIEW OF TWO-CYCLE SOLID-INJEC- 
: TION TYPE DIESEL ENGINE 
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Henry Ford’s Golf Club, Dearborn, Mich. 


Ideal ‘‘Bulldog’’ Quality 
In Mowers of All Sizes 


“Bulldog” Cutting Units, with features never built into any 
other mower, are causing municipalities in all parts of the world 
to standardize on Ideal mowing equipment. 


Timken Roller Bearings, special alloy steels, Alemite Lubri- 
cation, double-locked adjustments and other features have enabled 
“Bulldog” cutting units to slash mowing costs wherever used. 


The Five Unit Mower shown above is an outfit of big capacity 
for parks and golf courses. Your own tractor can be used without 
change. Ideal Junior and 30-inch mowers are for use on lawns of 
from one to twenty-five acres. Write for complete information. 


Ideal Power Lawn Mower Co. 


R. E. Olds, Chairman 
400 Kalamazoo St., Lansing, Michigan 
New York, 13-19 Hudson St. Chicago, 11 E. Harrison St. 
Dealers in all Principal Cities 


IDEAL 


Power Lawn Mowers 
Equipped with “‘Bulldog’’ cutting units 
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clears the cylinder of the gases due to the 
ibustion. 
()n its return stroke, the piston covers both the 
inlet and exhaust ports, and the charge of 
resh air is compressed in the cylinder. As the 
ston approaches the top of the cylinder, the in- 
ction of the fuel oil takes place through the 
zzie into the auxiliary combustion chamber. The 
which is being compressed rushes through the 
ck of this chamber and meets the spray from 
fuel nozzle and aids in breaking up the fuel 

, a finely atomized state. In the meantime, the 
piston has been moving up and the compression 
pressure has reached about 500 pounds per square 
inch, which raises the temperature of the charge 
to practically 1,000° F. Ignition then begins and 
the burning gases expand through the neck of 
the auxiliary combustion chamber into the cylin- 
der proper, where combustion is completed. 

it can be seen from this that no ignition devices 

e required, as the heat of compression fires the 
harge. There is no explosion in any sense of the 
vord, for the fuel burns at a constant pressure. 
\. the piston moves on its downward stroke, it 
rst uncovers the edge of the exhaust port, and 
the burned gases pass out through this port and 
the pressure of the cylinder is lowered to practi- 
lly that of the atmosphere. When the piston 
moves slightly farther, it uncovers the air-inlet 
port, and the air which has again been slightly 
compressed in the crank-case flows through the 
cylinder, thus clearing out the gases of combustion. 

It will be noted from this brief description of 
the operation that the two-cycle engine receives a 
power stroke at every revolution of the crank- 
shaft. In the four-cycle engine, there is a power 
stroke at every other revolution, since the piston 

| its upward travel must force out the exhaust 
eases through an exhaust valve which is timed 

) open at the proper moment. On the down- 
troke the piston on the four-cycle engine pulls 
in a fresh air-charge through the air-inlet valve, 
which is also timed to open at the beginning of 
the downward stroke. On the next revolution the 
charge of air is compressed and the fuel is in- 
jected, combustion occurs, and the piston again 
travels down on the expansion or power stroke. 

In addition to the design of an engine cylinder, 
the arrangements for admitting scavenging air and 
for injection of the fuel, there are many other de- 
tails which affect the dependability of a two-cycle 
solid-injection diesel engine. One important fea- 
ture is in the arrangements which are provided for 
pumping the fuel to the injection nozzle, both as 

» the quantity of fuel pumped and the regulation 

f the time of such injection. In the engine just 
described, the fuel-injection and governor unit is 

inted at the end of the engine. Each cylinder 
has a small fuel-injection pump, and the amount 

' fuel which is pumped to the cylinder is accu- 

tely controlled by the governor in accordance 

th the load on the engine. The engine is started 
impressed air, and the control for this starting 

id the control for the fuel are also located on 

fuel-injection and governor unit. In other 
ds, the entire control of the engine is located 

ne point. 
nother detail which has an important bearing 
‘iesel engine dependability is in the arrange- 
t which is Provided for lubrication. In the 
days, entire dependence was placed on the 
of oil cups and oil holes, and the oil can was 
mportant part of the operating equipment of 
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the engineer. In the modern diesel engine, how- 
ever, the operator is relieved of any such duties, 
as the lubrication is entirely automatic and is not 
dependent on the personal efficiency of the oper- 
ating force. The mechanical lubricator, which is 
a rectangular box located at the end of the engine, 
is driven by the engine, and every bearing sur- 
face is lubricated with just the proper amount of 
oil. Aside from the fact that the engine is prop- 
erly lubricated and dependability in operation is 
insured, the quantity of lubricating oil used is 
also reduced. In the early diesel engines the cost 
of lubricating oil sometimes almost equaled the 
cost of the fuel oil consumed. Automatic lubrica- 
tion, with consequent reduction in waste, has meant 
that it is possible to guarantee 2,000 b.h.p. per 
gallon of lubricating oil, which is about one-fourth 
of that required by some of the early engines. 


Because of the mechanical dependability of the 
diesel engine, repair expense is very low. With 
the possibility of crank-shaft breakage and cracked 
cylinder heads eliminated, there is not much else 
in the case of the two-cycle solid-injection engine 
which will go wrong. In fact, records of in- 
stallations show a great many cases where the 
repair expense has been under $100 a year for 
periods of many years. 

One of the points which always come up for 
consideration is the probable life of a diesel engine. 
This life has a direct relation to the dependability 
of the unit and it also depends upon a considera- 
tion of obsolescence. Mechanical equipment, such 
as steam engines and motors, does not wear out, 
but rather becomes obsolete because new types of 
equipment are brought out which are so much 
more efficient that it is no longer profitable to 
keep on using the original installations. The 
whole history of steam power-plant development 
is full of instances where steam turbines have 
been operated only three or four years and then 
have been replaced by more efficient machines. 


The diesel engine, however, is so nearly perfect 
a machine from a thermal efficiency standpoint 
that the room for improvement is not very large. 
For that reason most of the improvements have 
been along mechanical lines, to insure greater 
dependability in operation. 

In spite of the fact that great strides have been 
made in improving steam equipment, the fuel effi- 
ciency of the largest steam station in the country 
does not even come close to the fuel efficiency of 
a 50-h. p. diesel engine. On account of that fact, 
a diesel engine does not become obsolete and there 
is no need to replace it from that standpoint. Un- 
der reasonable operating conditions the engine 
should operate almost indefinitely and certainly an 
assumption of a life of 25 years is very reasonable. 
As a proof for that statement, it is interesting to 
note that most of the original diesel engines, which 
were built in this country around 1900, are still 
in operation, although they certainly will not com- 
pare mechanically with present-day units. The 
fact that these old units are still operating effi- 
ciently gives some indication as to what life mav 
be expected and it also indicates that the cost of 
obsolescence is a factor which need not be con- 
sidered. In that same interval practically all 
steam engines, steam turbines and electric motors 
have been replaced several times, but those old 
diesels continue to operate at a fuel consumption 
which is far under that of the most modern steam 
plant of to-day. 
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A Warning Sign That Lasts 

\ trip through the United States north of the 
Ohio and east of the Mississippi River explains 
readily why there are 15,000 lives lost in highway 
accidents and 1,760,800 injuries sustained in smash- 
ups at dangerous curves, bridges, culverts, rail- 
road crossings, dead ends and the like in the 
United States each year. _The vast majority of 
the fatal accidents have occurred at night and 
most of them could have been avoided had warn- 
ing signals been in operation, according to in- 
formation obtained from first-hand sources in an 
investigation conducted by R. A. Thompson, Gen- 
eral Manager of the Automatic Sign and Signal 
Company, 1014 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 
IIL. 

Any safety legislation designed to protect the 
motoring public should and will also include a 
provision prohibiting certain types of advertising 
signs along much-traveled roads. Such warning 
legends as “Stop for fine hot dogs at the next 
crossing” or “Turn right and use Oomplatz skid 
chains” confuse the motorist and render it likely 
that he will disregard a real warning signal or 
danger sign and perhaps imperil himself under the 
belief that there may be an ad hiding behind the 
sign. 

Cook County, Ill, several years ago equipped 
its 250 miles of paved roads with a warning signal 
in the shape of a square red 
reflecting glass which ap- 
peared to be a bright burning 
ball of fire when the headlight 
glare of an approaching auto- 
mobile struck it. After two 
years it has been found neces- 
sary to replace the red glass 
sign with an aluminum one to 
be known as the “Road Pilot,” 
because the glass in the older 
signs remained unbroken such 
a short time. 

Roisterers passing in auto- 
mobiles, hi-jackers and others 
traveling over the country 
roads during the last twelve 
months, appear to have 
amused themselves at almost 
every crossing by shooting the 
glass out of the automatic red 
reflectors put there to warn of 
an approaching curve or road 
intersection. These new 
aluminum signs, illustrated 
herewith, are of an alloy that 
will withstand even a bootleg- 
gers bullet, covered with a translucent coloring 
matter on a bright aluminum reflector, and slightly 
larger than the old glass signs. 


A 
TRAFFIC SIGNAL 


Brown Succeeds Sawyer for B-G 


The Barber-Greene Company, Aurora, IIl., 
manufacturers of loading and _ conveying 
machinery, have announced the appointment of 
S. D. Brown, to succeed George L. Sawyer in 
charge of the New York- office at 141 Centre 
Street. Mr. Sawyer, who has represented this 

mpany for the last five years in New York, has 
severed his connection with the company. 


Ge 


A New Residential Street-Lighting Unit 


Economy in residential street lighting has been 
emphasized by the present conditions of street 
travel, as compared with those of a few years 
ago. Before the coming of the automobile and 
the motor truck, travel proceeded at about the 
same rate on both the roadway and the sidewalk— 
approximately 4 miles per hour. The illumination 
needs of the sidewalk and the pavement were there- 

















LIGHT CONE AT 15 DEGREES BELOW 
HORIZONTAL WITH 6,000-LUMEN LAMP 


fore approximately the same, but now, while pedes- 
trian travel proceeds at the same rate as before, 
the speed of vehicular traffic has increased at least 
five-fold. Also, while the volume of sidewalk 
travel has been augmented only vy the natural in- 
crease in population, the roadway is crowded, the 
increase there having been many times greater. 
Hence, while the sidewalk needs no greater meas- 


‘ ure of illumination now in general than it did in 


pre-motor-car days, the roadway requires a great 
deal more. 

Two ways of supplying this additional illumina- 
tion have been available—the installation of lamps 
of greater candle-power in symmetric distribution 
units, or resorting to the re-directional feature of 
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.ymmetric distribution to gather up the otherwise 
vasted light and centralize it on the pavement. 

The success of the asymmetric distribution 
method, however, depends upon its proper applica- 

tion. Unless the redirection is accomplished prop- 
erly, the result is in the nature of two strong 
heams of light with resultant glare. In other 
vords, the lighting units become something like a 
spotlight throwing two dazzling columns of light 
up and down the roadway, according to engineers 

f the General Electric Company, Schenectady, 
\. Y. The illumination on the surface of the 
pavement is brilliant but spotty, with a tendercy 
toward a twilight zone directly opposite the unit, 

bright spots on the globe, and shadows beneath it. 
\Vhere such conditions exist, it is probable that 
although the intensity of the illumination may have 
been more than doubled, one’s ability to see may be 
actually diminished. In this counect:on, 1t may be 
well to remember that the distinctness of an ob- 
im is determined not by the intensity of light on 

the object, but rather by the brightness of the 
retinal image. This brightness results from the 
amount of light that actually enters the eye, which 
will vary directly as the area of the diameter of 
the pupil. Glare quickly causes pupillary contrac- 
tion. 

Where it is possible to elevate the unit to a suffi- 
cient height, these objections can be overcome. For 
example, asymmetric distribution works out ad- 
mirably in highway lighting where the units are 
mounted 35 feet above the road surface. It is 
often impossible to elevate them to such a height 
on a residential street, howeve:, because of trees, 
or perhaps it may be undesirable for other reasons, 
among them the added cost of standards and the 
clare of light in the upper rooms of the houses. 

The problem has been, therefore, to devise a 
method of refraction which would permit the use 
of asymmetric units mounted at feasible heights 
for residential thoroughfares, which would pro- 
vide for the spreading of the light in such a way 
that there would be no glare and no dark spot 
across the street and so design it that the unit 

vould not differ in outward appearance from 

yma distribution units used elsewhere in the 
city. 

Working along this line, engineers of the Gen- 
eral Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y., and 
the Holophane Glass Company, New York City, 

intly have devised a new refractor which has 
met the requirements named above, to be used in 

onjunction with Novalux lighting units. This re- 
fractor will be known as the A-Sym-Etric dome 
ractor. Its prisms are so arranged that while the 
lownward distribution of light is not intercepted, 
the upward rays and most of those that start to 
pass in the direction of the houses are caught and 
‘lirected toward the roadway in wide, shallow arcs. 
‘he light spreads fanwise. This wide diffusion 
climinates glare, eliminates the twilight zone across 
street, eliminates the spots on the globe and 
the shadows beneath the unit. At the same 

me, a sufficient amount of light to illuminate the 
ewalk, the lawns and the first-floor front of the 
ises istprovided. The direction of the distribu- 

A is indicated by the accompanying diagram. 

A-Svm-Etric dome refractor may be placed 

iy of the rippled glass G-E Novalux globes, the 

t source being a Mazda C lamp of whatever 
lle-power is desired. Hence the same Novalux 

with these refractors or with symmetrical 

¢ refractors or with no refractors may be used 
‘he same city without interfering with the wni- 
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formity in outward appearance of the lighting 
equipment. The importance of this is obvious. 
No municipal electrical superintendent needs to be 
told of the diversity of lighting requirements that 
may characterize a single street. A thoroughfare 
may start as a main business street where sym- 
metric distribution white way lighting is needed; 
continue as a secondary business street, where a 
certain amount of directional control of the light 
is desirable; and end as a residential thoroughfare 
where the right kind of asymmetrical distribution 
is the need. Similarly, the preferences of individ- 
ual residents can be met, if necessary. Some res - 
dents object to light above the first floor, from 
street lamps. Globes painted on the house side to 
obstruct the light are frequent reminders of this 
dislike. The use of the new refractor described 
above will solve this problem. There may he a 
church, library, school or other building of the 
kind on the street, demanding more light than is 
called for in the case of residences. The dome 
refractor or a unit with no refractor will meet this 
need. At the intersection of streets, symmetric 
distribution is desirable, unless there are asym- 
metric distribution units in both thoroughfares. 


Tennessee Tool Works 
Appoints New Dealers 


The Tennessee Tool Works, Inc., Knoxville, 
Tenn., has announced the appointment of the fol- 
lowing companies as dealers to handle the Ault 
“Trafic Line” marking machine in their respective 
territories: The Traffic Equipment Company, Los 
Angeles, Calif., for California, Washington, Ore- 
gon, Idaho, Arizona and Nevada; the Burn te 
Machinery Company, Denver, Colo., for Colorado, 
New Mexico and Wyoming: the George W. Fife 
Equipment Company, Indianapolis, Ind., for 
Indiana; the New England Metal Culvert. Com- 
pany, Palmer, Mass., for Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island and Connecticut, and the U. S. Bridge and 
Culvert Company, Bay City, Mich., for Michigan. 


Norcross to Make Plans for Enlarged 
Atlanta Water-Supply 
The City Council ot Atlanta, Ga., 


Paul H. Norcross, Candler Building, Atlanta, Ga., 
as engineer to make plans for a new intake for 


has appointed 


the Atlanta water-supply. This is the first step 
toward the construction of a two-and-a-half-mil- 
lion-dollar water-supply .and power-plant for At- 
lanta. The new system, when completed, will 
serve Atlanta for from twenty-five to thirty years 
without the necessity of any additions or changes. 
and will provide water for the development of 
the city from 240,000 to 500,000 people. Money 
for the initial work is already in the city treasury 
from a previous bond issue. 


Lessen the Toll of Traffic Accidents 


Traffic accidents each year are claiming a big 
ger toll than all the American casualties of the 
World War. According to recent figures, trac 
claimed nearly 700.0co victims killed and injured 
in a single year. Of this enormous total, 22,621 
lost their lives in what are classified as preventable 
accidents. During the last year the Cyclone Fence 
Company, Waukegan, IIl., has developed a road 
wav fencing, known as Cyclone Road-Guard fence, 
which acts as a large, elastic net, catching cars 
that leave the road and preventing them from 
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THE MULTI CONTROL STANCHION 


There is no signal 
unit now existing 
that has the flexi- 
bility and power to 
take care of any 
traffic difficulty in 
as capable a manner 
as a multi angle 
control stanchion. 
This type can be 
used to control traf- 
fic at a “‘Y”’ inter- 
section or at one 
with six approaches 
by merely adding 
to or substracting 
from the number of 
sections. As many 
sections are needed 
as there are ap- 
proaches to the in- 
tersection. Any 
angle of intersec- 
tion is met by hori- 
zontal adjustments 
of theseparate units. 
Where there is a 
down or up grade 
approachingthe 
crossing, these sec- 
tions may be bent 
forward or pushed 
backward so as to 
meet the grade 
squarely. 

Below these ad- 
justable sections is 
an inverted bowl, 
the lights therein 
illuminate the base 
of the stanchion. 
The globe enclosed 
light at its top 
serves to convert the 
stanchion into a 
beacon at night. 

The body of the 
stanchion is _ of 
aluminum. Only 
bronze screws, locks 
and fittings are used 
throughout because of their weather resisting properties. All Horni Signals are built not 
only with the idea of controlling traffic efficiently, but also of giving day and night service 
without interruption through a long period of years. 

















HORNI SIGNAL MFG. CORP. 


145-155 FRELINGHUYSEN AVE. 


NEWARK NEW JERSEY 
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ton pushed, a cloud of tear gas is 
projected from the end for a dis- 
tance of from 20 to 30 feet, sufh- 
cient in volume to render helpless 
any one within that range. The 
charge is much like a _ shot-gun 
shell and is easily installed. The 
billy is like the mace, with the ex- 
ception of the barrel, which is 
shorter, and it functions the same 
as the mace. 

This equipment is also made in 
the form of hand grenades, which 
can be used for dispersing a mob, 
preventing property damage by 
rioters and driving barricaded 
criminals from cover. One Fed- 
eral hand grenade will stop a mob 
of hundreds in an 8o-foot street. 
Thrown into a large hall, it will 
cause every occupant to vacate 
hastily. It is simple in construc- 
tion and will not explode, is fool- 
proof and weather-proof, and is 
provided with a safety device so 
A DANGEROUS CURVE PROTECTED WITH ROAD.GUARD wire ‘"#t it can be stored indefinitely. 


FENCE A, 
ankments, and at bridge approaches, to replace Dixon Moves Boston Office 
present inadequate and dangerous wooden fence The Josegh Di Crucible C J 
hich is used so widely. It is made of heavy link s “Ni waey r ee tt pros ope y 
hain fabric and gives under stress of collision, City. N. J., has announced the removal of its 
ting as a spring. Thus a car is brought to a Boston office from 49 Federal Street to 80 Fed- 
ng 3s 6 ore a eral Street, the new Chamber of Commerce Build- 
mparatively gentle stop, greatly minimizing the ; TI tof 6f the Bost is a Pw f 
rer of fatal accident and complete wreck of the ing. co a oo oo ae COnsS © 
is H. A. Nealley, District Representative, looking 
ate ‘ f i a4 sales : 7 , 4 - 
[his Road-Guard fence is made of Cyclone Wee . foe ee ak be, Pea ag, Fee 
lv-After” fence fabric, which is heavily zinc- , Bt ve avert. pee at ge 
Bic . , ae. and R. H. Brinkerhoff, crucible sales, and J. W. 
ited after weaving. This product is given a Velteis. Selected eed aled-enten 
coating approximately five times as heavy as : : . Dé —_— 
applied to ordinary fabric made from com- 


mercial wire, galvanized before weaving. It effec- An Ordinance on Oil Burning 
tively resists corrosion and does not require annual 


- ; : ORE than a year h i A sso- 
painting. The zine coating gives the fence a M year ago the American Asso 





nging down embankments. It is designed espe- 
illy for use at dangerous curves, along steep 


; ae ay: . ciation of Oil Burner Manufacturers sent 
ral silvery white finish which makes it stand “te e's : pind 
t sharp and clear at night when illuminated by “ith » > cities of om nited States that_were 
mobile headlights. without ordinances on oil burning a letter offering 
his Reade Mik -eleek demand ie cncily to give them a copy of satisfactory ordinances in 
oe = ee ee ~—seffect in other parts of the country. Requests 
quickly repaired by removing picket wires. : ; ; 
One mane ‘wills a aie Reeinr eet tele game We alee for these ordinances are still being received. 
ary repair job in a short time. It is built Any city which is considering an ordinance on 
f No. 6 gage wire in the standard height of 24 this subject may secure from Leod D. Becker, 
hes for erection on fences 36 inches high and Executive Secretary, American Association of Oil 
urdy wood posts. Burner Manufacturers, 518 Bank of Galesburg 
. Building, Galesburg, Ill., a copy of an ordinance 
- 7 * which the Association considers as nearly satis- 
\ Police Mace and Billy with Tear Gas factory and just as can be worked out. 
The use and value of tear gas in police work is 


nly beginning to be appreciated and many of ES a 
rger police departments as well as members of 
state constabulary, penitentiary and county 
ers of the law are being equipped with the 
ral mace and billy, which includes a tear gas a 
ber. This equipment is made by the Federal 


ratories, Inc., Westinghouse Building, Pitts- GEES Wine 
h, Pa. 


» mace in appearance is the same size, weight 
general contour as that of the standard police 
or night stick and can be used as such. It 
however, the additional feature that when itPOLICE MACE AT TOP. LEFT BOTTOM, HAND GRENADE, 
inted at a man or group of men and the but- HEIGHT 41, INCHES. RIGHT, BILLY 
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Highway No. ae . 
Cologne, Minn. . 


Standard Asphalt Road Oil No. 4 Was Used 


HERE are no city streets or country 

highways which, in beauty, long wear- 
ing qualities, economy and general excel- 
lence, can compare with those properly con- 
structed of asphalt. However, funds are not 
always available for the building of such 
excellent roads and less expensive materials 
must be used. 


Where this condition exists and where good, 
but low cost, streets and highways are de- 
sired, Standard Asphalt Road Oil is the 
product to which road commissioners and 
engineers naturally turn. 


These asphalt road oils possess those charac- 
teristics which time and practice have dem- 
onstrated to be most desirable. Where they 
are used, the dust nuisance is immediately 
eliminated. This fact, coupled with the 
water-proofing effect of the asphalt road oil, 


also puts an end to muddy streets. The appli- 
cation, year after year, builds up a remark- 
ably smooth surface of great toughness and 
durability. The road to which Standard 
Asphalt Road Oil has been properly applied 
gives splendid service every day in the year. 


With the great road building program map- 
ped out for the country this year, there is 


certain to be a great demand for these prod- 


ucts and those who delay making contracts 
may find it difficult to secure the products 
they want. It is advisable to arrange contracts 
now to cover your year's requirements. 


Now, as always, the services of our staff of 
engineers attached to our Road Asphalt De- 
partment are at your disposal. Their services 
are rendered free of charge and the bene: 
ficiaries of it are placed under no obligation 
to us. 


We suggest that you get in touch with our Road Asphalt 
Department at once, with reference to your requirements 


for 1925. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(INDIANA) 
General Offices: 910 S. Michigan Avenue 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


ILLINOIS INDIANA IOWA S. DAKOTA N. DAKOTA MINNESOTA MISSOURI 
Chicago Evansville Davenport Huron Fargo Duluth Kansas City 
Decatur Indianapolis Des Moines Minot Mankato St. Joseph 
Joliet South Bend Mason City MICHIGAN . Minneapolis St. Louis 
Peoria Sioux City Det WISCONSIN 
Quincy KANSAS Grand Rapids La Crosse 

Wichita Saginaw Milwaukee 
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MOTOR MOWERS IN LINCOLN PARK, CHICAGO 


Modern Methods for Mowing and 
Rolling Park Lawns 


Of the many changes in work and methods in 
recent years, the use of power lawn-mowers with 
light rolling at the same time is probably the most 
important for securing and maintaining smoother 
ind better lawns and consequently finer appear- 
nce in parks and about municipal buildings. If 
. lawn is poor, no other improvement will make 

ne appearance. On the other hand, notwith- 

iding the surroundings, a fine lawn is always 
pleasing. Since power lawn-movers are coming 

ne appearance. On the other hand, notwith- 
frequently and at proper times is much simpler 
ind easier. As the work can be done so much 
juicker, mowing can be done often and, with 
the light rolling at the same time, the lawns are 
lways maintained smooth. 


\lany expert gardeners place great stress on this 
lling feature for securing the best results, be- 
ginning early in the spring wnile the ground is 
l| soft, using the power outfit for rolling only 
efore the grass is long enough to cut. Also, some 
: special trailing rollers on which the operator 
les, giving doub bTe rolling each time the lawn is 
ved. The light rolling early in the spring 
presses the roots of the grass and the soil firmly 
ether after the winter’s freezing, and the con- 
nued light rolling when mowing keeps the ground 
M th, dry and hard in the summer or fall. One 
tant thing is that, except when using a 
» for rolling only, the advantages of light 
ng are secured without additional time and 

se over that required for mowing. 
e accompanying illustration shows the method 
pted in a park in Chicago where ‘six machines, 
by the Reed Motor Lawn Mower Company, 
West Lake Street, Chicago, Ill., are used. 
in Lincoln Park, where this picture was taken, 
there are some open spaces and also a great many 
ictions, such as trees, shrubbery, flower-pots, 
ns, walks and driveways, to be avoided or 
| around. The machines, however, are very 
e and suitable for all conditions, so that very 
trimming with hand mowers is necessary. 
walking over a lawn cared for in this way, 
ference is appreciated, not only in appear- 
ut in comfort in walking, due to the absence 


ng 


ps or bumps which so often develop and 





remain in lawns that are not rolled 
frequently. 


Water Works Manufactur- 
ers Association to Enter- 
tain at Louisville 
Convention 

The annual convention of the 
American Water Works Associa- 
tion is to be held at Louisville, 
Ky., April 27-30. M. F. Tiernan, 
President of Wallace & Tiernan 
Company and President of the 
Water Works Manufacturers As- 
sociation, has appointed the fol- 
lowing entertainment committee: 
Burt B. Hodgman, Chairman, Na- 
tional Water Main Cleaning Com- 
pany; E. A. Murphy, Wallace & 
Tiernan Co.; Cyrus Byrd, Pitom- 
eter Company; John Ward, Vice- 
Chairman, Rensselaer Valve Com- 
pany; W. R. James, Mueller 
Manufacturing Company; E. L. 
Cantrell, Neptune Meter Company; Theodore R. 
Kendall, THe AMERICAN Clty. 

The Committee has arranged for a reception 
and dance at Brown’s Hotel, Louisville, Ky., on 
Monday evening, April 27, in charge of Messrs. 
Byrd and Murphy. A smoker will be held on 
Wednesday evening, April 29, at the Seelbach in 
charge of Messrs. Ward and James. A theater 
party is being arranged for the ladies on the even- 
ing of the smoker, by Mr. Murphy. A dinner 
dance will be held at the Hotel Seelbach on Thurs- 
day evening, April 30, in charge of Messrs. Ken- 
dall and Cantrell. 


New Foamite District Offices 


The Foamite-Childs Corporation, Utica, N. Y., 
has announced the opening of several new district 
offices. The new office in Jacksonville, Fla., will 
be located at 201 Peninsular Casualty Building 
and will serve most of the state of Florida and 
the southern part of Georgia. This office is in 
charge of Herbert G. Norton, District Manager, 
who will warehouse a complete stock of Foamite- 
Childs products in Jacksonville. Another district 
office has been opened at 1032 Munsey Building, 
Washington, D. C 

James M. Castle, Inc., sales and engineering 
representative for Foamite-Childs at Philadelphia, 
has moved from 1212 Arch Street into larger and 
more convenient ground-floor quarters at 1718 
Vine Street. 

The New York City district office has been 
moved up town from the former location at 183 
Varick Street, and is now located in the Greeley 
Arcade Building at 128-136 West 31st Street. 

Foamite-Childs interests in Ohio and Kentucky, 
formerly handled by the Scallan Supply Company, 
are now being directed by the Fire Equipment Cor- 
poration, with offices at 19 East Central Parkway, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. This company also maintains 
branches at Cleveland, Toledo and Columbus, Ohio. 
The personnel of the new Cincinnati office in- 
cludes D. H. Reedy and C. E. Schultz, who are 
well known as fire protection specialists in this 


territory. 
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SEND TODAY FOR THIS NEW BOOKLET! 


Solvay Flake Calcium Chloride has been approved by engineers wherever it has been used and is 
today recognized as a necessary material for concrete curing. 

It is for use in all concrete work, and for use in mortar, in setting brick. Its efficiency is not 
impaired by the weather. The action of Solvay enables brick work and concreting to proceed 
at exceptionally low temperatures, as it lowers the freezing point of water, at the same time 
hastening the action. Bceause it is used integrally, Solvay hardens the entire mass and not 
just the surface. games. - * 


For CONCRETE CURING 


yy SOLVAY 


FLAKE 


Calcium Chloride 
ACCELERATES, HARDENS, FREEZEPROOFS—W ATERPROOFS CONCRETE 


Shi; in 375 Ib. non-returnable drums or easy-to-handle 100 Ib. po bags from 75 convenient 
Fk ear points. Our new booklet No. 1051 “Concrete Summer and Winter” sent free on request. 


THE SOLVAY PROCESS COMPANY 





WING &EVANS,Inc., Sales Department 'A0 RECTOR ST., NEW YORK 
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made by the Century Sign Company, 100 Colonial 
Road, Boston, Mass. In this instance a small 
Square was named. Sometimes it is a more or 
less prominent street in a section chosen for this 
purpose. The gold star at the top entwined with 
oak leaves and acorns carries the approved emblem 
for this memorial. 


Contrast in Motor-Busses for 
Transporting School Children 

The two accompanying illustrations provide 
wonderful study for municipal officials to con 
sider in motor transportation contrasts. The smail 
one is reproduced from a photograph taken only 
18 years ago when gasoline bus travel was in its 
infancy, and the other shows a new motor coach, 
modern in its design and appointments. Both 
vehicles were made by the International Harvester 
Company, 606 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 
Ill. The older one was called an auto buggy and 
was built about 1907. It was operated by a two 
cylinder engine and chain drive. The influences of 
the horse-drawn vehicle are very apparent in its 
make-up, especially its high wheels. In fact, the 
auto buggy was nothing more than an adaptation 
of the old spring-back hack. 
to ten passengers. 

The new International coach shown in the large 
illustration has recently been put into operation for 
transporting students to and from the Kern 
County, Calif., Union High School and is a power 


— - — ful six-cylinder vehicle carrying from 28 to 33 
PERMANENT MARKER FOR MEMORIAL SQUARE passengers. 


a 





It carried from eight 











An Everlasting Memorial Marker 
for World War Heroes 


\lemorial markers have been used very generally 
onnection with memorial trees and im the re- 
naming of streets and squares for those lost in the 
Great War. Various methods have been employed 
record the names of those who made the 
supreme sacrifice. Giving proper individuality to 
ese memorials is one of the problems facing 
many communities. The accompanying illustra- Ce ho eee 
ion shows the form of memorial tablet or sign AN AUTO BUGGY OF 1907 
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wEW MOTOR-BUS USED 


FOR TRANSPORTING STUDENTS OF THE KERN COUNTY, CALIF., UNION HIGH 
s8CHOOL 
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Thus Dust is Banished and Con- 


crete Curing Simplified 


HATS the use of pumping water and piping 

or hauling it long distances when it will come 
to you, in the necessary quantities, all by itself, if you 
use Dowflake. 


Dowflakeattracts moisture like a magnet attracts a needle, 
and Dowflake holds for weeks the moisture it attracts. 


So, when you put Dowflake on a gravel or stone road 
you get immediate action, and continuous dust control 
for alongtime. With moisture in the road sur- 
face you cut maintenance costs in two—you can 
shape the road at any time and you save half the 
resurfacing expense. Its use is now standard 
with road officials in progressive communities 
all over the country and in Canada. ¢ 


Dowflake, through its moisture absorbing prop- 
erties, simplifies pavement curing. It does a 
better job than the old-fashioned ponding or 
earth or straw covering methods that were so 
extravagant with both time and labor. One 
man cures the day’s mixer run in an hour with 
Dowflake—and there's nothing left 
on the pavement to clean off or carry 
away. 


Get our Handy books “How to 
Maintain Roads” and “How to Cure 
Concrete”, each is chock full of infor- 
mation that road men and contractors 
need every day. Clip the coupon 
ar.d mail it now. 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
143 Water Street Midland, Michigan 
Branch Sales Offices: 


90 West Street, New York City 
Second and Madison Streets, Saint Louis 





KEEP ROADS UP AND TAXES DOWN WITH ~ 


DOWFLAKE 


CALCIUM CHLORIDE 








THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Midland, Michigan 
143 Water Street 


Please send me booklet indicated below 


“How to Cure “How to Maintain 





Concrete Loads” 

Name inatntingey an 

oo 

: 

Address : 

. 
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Comments on 
Dust Prevention 


“Petitions were coming in 
every day from the people 
to have it used on their 
street.” 4 « « 

“It is my opinion that 
Dowflake will pay foritself 
in the saving of surface 
which would otherwise 


blow away.” 
* * * 


“It saves scarifying and 


* + * 


Concrete Curing 
“In building thirty and one- 
half miles we made daily 
runs of from 1000 to 2000 
feet and each day's run 
was cured the next morn- 
ing by 10 o'clock with 

* * & 
“No contractor can afford 
to use pond or earth when 
your material is available.” 
~@ Send for 
The 7 | 
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* New Kyrock Book*Ready 
—_—_—— 


The 1925 Kyrock Book tells the story of Kyrock from the 
hills of Western Kentucky to the finished pavement- 





quarrying, milling, transportation and road and street 
construction. Thirty-five interesting illustrations. This 
is a book every engineer will want for his files, and one 
in which all road and street officials will be interested 
Your copy is ready. Write for booklet A. C. | 





Kentucky Rock Asphalt Company 


Incorporated 
712-718 Marion E. Taylor Bldg. Louisville, Ky. 


Canadian Office: Canada Permanent Bldg., Toronto 
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And Then 
You Come to 
the Ruts and 
Bumps 


Out in the country you drive with 
comfort and safety for miles and miles 
on Concrete Boulevards. 


Then you come to the city limits— 
and from the true, even surface of the 
Concrete Highway you jolt on streets full 
of bumps and ruts. 


Such streets greatly increase your gas- 
oline and repair bills, and play havoc 
with your tires. And their high mainte- 
nance soon makes their cost much greater 
than concrete pavement. 


Your city officials are ready to give 
you the kind of streets you want. But 
they know that such public works as 
paving programs require time for plan- 
ning and financing. 


Tell your local authorities you are will- 
ing to back them now in building more 
Concrete Streets. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
cA National Organization to Improve and Extend the Uses of Concrete 


Los Angeles 
Memphis 
Milwaukee 
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For Big Trucks 
and Heavy Loads 


HROUGH dirt, mud and sand, up grades 
and out of excavations, the powerful Fire- 
stone Double-Traction keeps trucks on the 


move. There are eighty massive cogs to dig in 
and take hold. 


Double-Tractions stand up to the hardest pun- 
ishment—giving truck and load full protection 
far beyond operating life of average tires. 


Consult the nearest Firestone Truck Tire 
Service Dealer. Let him apply the correct size 
Double-Traction tires to your truck and reduce 
your operating costs. 


MOST MILES PER DOLLAR 


Firestone 


DOUBLE-TRACTION 
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Large stone being forced into the concrete surface and 


lost to sight under the vibrator working 


THE ° 
METHOD competitive. 


Vibrolithic is not a material. It is a 
mechanical process of “Armorplating” 
Portland Cement Concrete Pavement 
Vibrolithic does not introduce new mate- 
rial, delay the work or make costly de- 
mands on the contractor. 

Vibrating machines, transmitting under 
extreme pressure 1,500 impulses per 
minute, impress a coating of hard crushed 
stone, cubical shaped with flat faces up- 
permost, into plastic concrete, right at 
the plane of wear. 

Besides forming an “Armorplated” wear- 
ing surface, the coating of hard crushed 
stone displaces entrapped air and excess 
water, resulting in a thorough compaction 
of the concrete, al] in the same operation. 
The Vibrolithic Method produces extreme 
density of concrete (high volume of 
coarse aggregate and less mortar) and 
higher beam strength of slab, consequent- 
ly greater resistance to contraction, ex- 
pansion and impact, reducing cracking and 
surface wear. 

Usual methods of preparing the subgrade, 
proportioning and hauling the materials, 





ually 
over the platforms. 


mixing and placing concrete, 


; are em- 
ployed. After the concrete has been 
placed on the subgrade and properly 


struck, a specified quantity of clean 
‘rushed hard stone is spread over the 
“struck” surface. This material is the 
medium through which compaction is ob- 
tained and it becomes the wearing surface 
of the pavement. Flexible gum wood 
platforms, placed side by side, rest on the 
cast material. Vibrators, powered by 
gasoline motors, operated over and along 
the platforms, both longitudinally and 
crosswise, deliver 1,500 impulses per 
minute to the fresh concrete. Each down- 
ward impulse is equivalent to a 700-pound 
blow. 


The surfacing stone is forced into the 
concrete, forming the wearing surface, 
without increasing the thickness of the 
pavement or removing from the concrete 
any cement or other valuable ingredient 
of the mixture. 


Vibrolithic produces maximum strength, 
because it is uniformly compact through- 
out the slab. 


Write for Moving Picture Booklet A showing Progressive Steps in the Vibrolithic Method 





Can be used by any contractor with standard materials and equipment to 
“Armorplate” Portland Cement Concrete Pavement—Bids are strictly 








GmericanVibrolithic 


INSURANCE EXCHANGE BUILDING 


DES MOINES, (OWA. 


SALES OFFICES (N 1/6 OTHER CITIES 
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Views poe will need 
Kelly Kats this winter 


This winter, when the roads and streets 
are covered with snow and ice, your trucks 
will need Kelly Kats. 

They will need the surefooted traction of 
Kelly Kats to help them keep going, to hold 
the road and to avoid accidents. 

They will need Kelly Kats to cushion the 
pee mechanism of the engine and pro- 
tect it from the destructive pounding of 
frozen roads. 

They will need the wear-resisting quali- 
ties of Kelly Kats to withstand the punish- 
ment of sharp-edged ice and jagged frozen 
ruts. 

These qualities in a truck tire are impor- 
tant at any time but in winter they are 
almost a necessity. Kelly Kats are the only 
heavy duty truck tires that offer al/ of them 
to a marked degree. 




























There are no Caterpillar 
tires but Kelly Kats 


KELLY-SPRINGFIELD 
TIRE COMPANY 


250 West 57th Street 
New York, N. Y. 


The King’s Crown Plaster Company, of Cedar Rapids, lowa 
me of whose trucks is pictured above, recent wrote: “After 
trying various makes of tires for our trucks, we have standard 
ized on Kelly Kats They give us good servi ind better 
traction than any other tire we ever used. 
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32 Pages of Information 
on Better Maintenance 


It illustrates in detail the actual work of 
the Andresen Road Repair Outfit, show- 
Sent FREE ing how in a score of cities it is proving 
on Request itself a most effective unit for repairing 


all types of pavements. 


It contains a wealth of information on 
road repairs that should interest every 
official who desires to become better ac- 
quainted with real modern methods of 
road and street maintenance. 


Complete information, specifications, etc. 
on the only complete portable plant 
made that successfully repairs all types 
of pavements at any season of the year. 





A copy of this book has been reserved 
for interested officials and will be mailed 
promptly on receipt of the request 
coupon. Send for your copy now. 






Littleford Bros., 
500 E. Pearl St., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Send me at once 
your 32 page book on the 
Andresen Road Repair Outfit. 





500 East Pearl Street 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Name 


Position 


Just Clip the Coupon 
and Mail to Us. 


Address 
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